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Experienced management has proved, 
time and time again, thai things don't just 
happen. Improvement is caused by corrective 
action! The many ailments from which ll busi- 
ness can suffer... such as rising costs, compli- 
cated personnel problems, contracting markets, 
mummied methods... all lend to one end result: 
decreasing net profits or actual losses. They must 
be stopped by corrective action. 

Top management in more than 44,000 
businesses during the past 32 years has made 
profitable use of the business engineering serv- 
ice offered by the George S. May Company, 
This unique service does not stop with 
reports or counsel; corrective recom- 
mendations arc put into effect by 
Benefits are 
reflected 



black ink on the profit and loss sin lenient. 

If you huve been vaguely aware of the 
need for changes und improvements in the strue- 
turc and operation of your business, you will 
do well to ealE in the George S. May Company. 
Put the world's largest accumulation of business 
knowledge and experience to work on your 
problems. Calf any of our offices today. There 
is no obligation. 




"action -engineering] 
i lediate and arc 
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1ELL TtLEPHONE SYSTEM 



How several men in different cities 
can talk things over together 

YOU CAN BRING BUSY MEN TOGETHER RIGHT NOW 
WITH A TELEPHONE CONFERENCE CALL 

WltO) you need to talk things over with two or more busy 
men in different v.iiw*. it's eas> . . . and Fast , . . ivitb a telephone 
Conference Call. 

You can talk to two. three, four for many more) men in 
as many different cities any distance apart. 

Each of them ran take part in the discussion. Exchange 
ideas. Clear up f|LiL->limts. ?feJ| ■ reach decisions. It s almost a* 
if all of you were sitting around a conference table. 

The cost nf tcli-plume conference service is low, A daytime 
call, for example;, connecting Boston. Chicago and Pittsburgh 
costs &4 for the first three minutes and 7,% rents for each addi- 
tional minute. (This does not include the 10% federal excise la\. } 

Try this modern service the nex.1 lime you want to talk with 
several otit-of -tow n business contacts. 

Just tell die operator you want to make a Conference Gift 
Pennsylvania 




Who Says Tracks AwA Regulated ? 



Kailroud rontrutious xni^ht lead you 
to believe iluil they are the only regn- 
laled transport- — that other forms <if 
trjui>pori Lit ion operate hifrh* wide ami 
handsome while the railroads are hand- 
cuff e<| by regulation. 

Nothing is further from the truth! 
Ail forms of public transportation 
are restated* — either by the Interfile 

Commerce Coj is>ion. oilier reimhr- 

lorv hinlio. rn hmh, \. f, jr trucks- in 
uiidilimi to federal re«rulations on 
operating Authority, rights of way, 
safety Ira I ores, etc., they come in for 



strict state limitations on size Iin J 
weight, pay numerous licences and 
i t itration fees. 

Such regulation U designed primar- 
ily to protect you— in the price you 
pay for everything you eat, wear or use 
—in the availability to you of the kind 

of transportation serviee you need 

when and where you need iL 

In this free country nobody really 
likes regulation —especially those re-u- 
lated. Bin present national transporta- 
tion regulation is fair, impartial and 
effective. Only the railroads want it 
changed. Why? 



AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 



AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION*. INC, WASHINGTON 6, D. C 

ff Voi/Ve Got If ... A Truck Brought Hi 
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which /effer /> More. Me/y -fy 

succeed ? 





Can You Gal! a Man a 




at Thirty? 



Men who think that success is only a matter of "a few years 
are failures . . . however young they are! 

How often have you hr-an: same young man in business say, *TK admit the job I have now 
isn't much hut, after all, I'm only in my Uvc-ntim." 

Or: "Just, abimi. ev?ry executive in the company 1 work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead/' 

This mistaken idea that success tomes automatically with lime is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. Bui the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled-. Native ability and intelligence can carry 
a man only to the mid-way point in business— beyond that he must -prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 
fundamentals. 

The time to build that knowledge— to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress- 
is now . . . now while time is still on your side, ff you fail to recognize that fact, you'll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height 



FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 




TJai.f the world in half aslaf-pf 
*■* Menwhoeotitd be making; twkw 
their present salaries jire coastine 
along, hp[iwE Tor promotions but 
doiruj ntahinu to brinfj themselves 
tunefully to the attention of man- 
uf*ment> They're want ing the must, 

fruitful J r carn uf tJmi r huiwiKW livra... 
throwing aw*y thousand* nf dollars 
they'll BMW b* ibl* to make up_ 

If jr-sn want to discover Jiow to 
Hurt to HiccEtd -while you'nr still 
ycun£ — if yuu want to *iwd tl IC" 
lu-^rtiin-iif: (if failure in later years 
— kitkI tixluy for " Forcing Ahead Lb 
Bunimw?". . .one or the mnsit tirar- 
tied and helpfuJ booklets ever 
written oh the |nnh]iTnM nf personal 
advancement. Yvm will discover 



what the qualifications of an eieeu- 
tiv« are in today'* COHipeli 1:vk mar- 
k*t,r.what you must kiww to 
make Sli/JUu. F20.00l> cr more a 
year . . . what you must di> to accu- 
mulate this h nnwledee. 

"Fcire-inff Ahead .n Bunim*™" w*a 
written for amhitbwis men who seri- 
ously unuit to eet down to bed-NK-k 
in lhrir thinking about their hus.i- 
nr-w future : there'* no eharje for 
the booklet hreAuse,. frankly, we've 
nevi'i Im'i.'h able to set a price cm it. 
that would reflect its true value, 
Some men h*\p. found a fortune in 
j'.* ]>ajps. If you feel that It "h tpjeam 
for you r simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your *'i>rnplLnientary 
<s»py will hr mailed Utyou promptly. 



ALEXAVDRU HAMILTON IN&RTUT& 
Dept. 421,71 W. Ittrtl St.. N«v Ynrk 10, N. Y. 
In Camilla: :,1 Hlour Si. W.. TuhJCLtn. Omrnno, Canada 

Please mail me, without coat, a OORjr df yottf 4S-piijrc book- 

■torcinc; Afii:.\i> is- h r>i \i:s*- 
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does this 

keep you awake nights? 

* . • it should! 



Tn an America where water 
iit'ivl" jur m an nil rhm 1 hi^h. ;i 
■ tripping f.iLHvt is more lhan all 
annoyance. 

IT- ii t In-cut f 

I rif lirtk^rf. ji ill [ ■ t ■ 1 1 1 • faucet 
will waste over HUH Ml gallons of 
Water yearly; a *lead\ *tie;nii + 
mer JfHUMO m»]|iiti>] 

Hut leakit^r. vital in itself, i- 
nn K run' ji]m-o of AliteriiaV ovrr- 
alF nater proMcm. \\ liile n jh r 
ruri>u nipt ihiii -lsyrocketa t a\ rj ,iLi- 



annmit rain Tall remain* the >ait]p. 
Erosion of precious moisture- 
holding so i| roiiliiuit^. 

The nation V Water ofTieiid* are 
ki cti ly aicmv of the prohleni and 
Aoinn aJF they can to solve il. You 
ean help. 

By cncoura^iiiij advance plan- 
ning <tf new water Faeilitie-, By 
supporting realistii: water rates. 
By Voting for hoilll i Holies de.'i^nerl 
to expand or improve your promt 
\sii1i'] 1 facilities. By li-illy, t^yler 
wisely in _\our home ;in«l fni*inc*->. 



CAST IRON PIPE 



QUALITY. . . 

knows no age 

When \i\ i; mc lt) bujtd a iyi .^ m 
Drmodsfniio an eJt3iti*i fli >ne,r»Hnerrrr«J: 

For all practical purpo^ei, coil Iron 
pipe it ageleii.. Today, over 70 Amcii. 
can publ.c titiilrlex are ilill soiled by 
cait ir Dn maim laid ever 100 yean ago. 

Catf rront demonirraUd I. lift 
iavci. fa* dollaft. 



Carrier of Wau>r , , , 
Ciist Iron FMp* 




iron wafer moln itiir »rv„ INchmofld 
Virginia. Tada, . . , mDrf dependable 
'han ^...mademr^d cc.,4 Iran pip, 
trnUify^olly nasi, f s cvpn 
stronger, mar« uniform. 



louaftt 



Iroo G«s Mains 
Serve Ungur, Tpo 




Hiij cotf iron gas ima!n r l(,|d J 20 yuan 
ago. Hill wrvti Button, Watk 

Cost iron pipe , . . D n Itt record 
■I ihe rntMl sffi<i(.ri1 and rtonomFcal 
pip* e-vrr mado for gel dwl^butiofl, 
Ca*l (fan Pipe Research A jsad-oitan, 
"The>l. F. Wolfe, Managing Dir»(1 aj - p 
1 22 So. Mrthigon Ave. r Chicago X 
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MANAGEMENT'S 



►CONGRESS SHOWS surprisingly little 
enthusiasm for tax cuts — but best guess 
is lawmakers will cut them anyway. 

That* s general feeling in Washington. 

Three questions congressmen debate 
are : 

How much to cut? 

Who will benefit? 

What will be effective date? 

►INFORMED GUESS is that Congress will 
vote 32,000,000,000 cut — give or tafce 
a little. 

Actual amount depends on income 
prospects. Rate reduction will be meas- 
ured, allowing for expected income rise, 
to give Treasury as many dollars in 
fiscal f 57 as it will collect this year. 

Persons who pay least tax will bene- 
fit most. 

Effective date will be July 1. 

That has budgetary advantage of get- 
ting extra Treasury income at higher 
rate for six months. 

It also has political advantage of 
having reduction show up in take-home 
pay at election time. 

►CORPORATE INCOME tax will come up 
for study soon. 

Rate was raised from 47 to 52 per 
cent at start of Korean war. It haa 
been extended twice. 

Now it'll drop back on April 1 if 
Congress doesn't act. This would cut 
revenue about $2 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Therefore: Look for Congress to keep 
52 per cent rate another year. 

Note; This fiscal year, corporations 
will pay about $21,000,000,000 in fed- 
eral taxes, 

►IKE-BACKED labor legislation proba- 
bly won't get far this session. 

Proposal requiring reports of employe 
pension and welfare fund financial 
transactions is expected to pass. 

Proposals facing strong opposition 
include Taft-Hartley amendments, ex- 
tended minimum wage coverage (Congress 
likely to rest with $1 minimum passed 
last year) . 

Others: industrial safety grants to 
states, eight-hour law amendments , equal 
pay for women. 

Future course of state workmen's 
compensation laws is being shaped: 



Insurance, trade association, state, 
other comments on model bill drafted 
by Labor Department are due May 1. 

^HIGHWAY LEGISLATION will pass, say 
prominent legislators in capital, 
who add ; 

Decision on financing must be worked 
out- Many bills already submitted stick 
to President's original plan — bond 
financing of national interstate system 
outside of debt limit. 

Other bills call for new user taxes to 
pay for construction out of current 
funds . 

Meanwhile, survey shows 130 projects 
totalling ^5*500,000,000 were put aside 
by cities waiting for federal aid, 

►►OTHER LEGISLATION and probable action 
include : 

Farm— No. 1 political fight of the 
session. Flexible supports will be 
kept. Soil bank, other new devices may 
be added. 

Spending — defense, mutual security 
costs will remain high. Domestic 
spending will inch upward. 

Social Security— controversy expected 
over broader coverage, disability bene- 
fits, lower age requirements for women. 

Foreign aid — disagreement over long- 
term commitment. Economic assistance at 
about present level anticipated. 

Disaster insurance— token steps to 
relieve hurricane, flood areas. 

Postal rates — won T t go beyond dis- 
cussion stage. 

Health — medical research will get 
more funds. Reinsurance will remain 
stymied. 

Housing— over objections, some federal 
housing will be continued. 

Natural gas — House-passed bill to 
free producers from federal control 
will meet new battle in Senate, may 
Squeeze through. 

►YOU CAN EXPECT to hear some recession 
talk this year — so don't be confused 
by talk or statistics* 

Here's what top economists in Wash- 
ington are saying: 

Growth of gross national product 
may slow down for a quarter, perhaps 
two quarter?.., before climb starts again. 

Reason: Last year's big increase 
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raised production near top speed limit. 

Real key to what's coming is invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. 

This reaches annual rate of 
$31,600, 000 ,000 during first quarter 
f 56. That's up from 125,650,000, 000 
year ago t reflects business confidence 
in future buying power of consumers. 

Notej $13,440,000,000 of total is 
going for new manufacturing capacity. 
That * s up 33 , 260 , 000 , 000 in one year. 

►■U.S. WILL PASS 5400,000.000,000 
gross national product {total all 
goods and service) milestone this year. 
Annual rate is nudging it now* 
Estimate is that mark will be 
reached in third or fourth quarter. 
Other significant milestones: 
1933—556,000,000,000. low point 
from 5104,000, OOO, OOO GNF high in 1929. 
1940 third quarter— $100, 000, 000,000. 
1943 fourth quarter — $200,000,000,000, 
1950 fourth quarter — $300, 000,000, 000, 
Estimate: U,S, will reach $500,000.- 
000,000 mark in 1962. 

►PERSONAL INCOME is growing faster 
than population. 

Here are the facts: 

Population rise for past year was 
2,581,000 {to 165,628,000), or 1.6 
per cent. 

Total personal Income increased 
$20,700,000,000 (to annual rate of 
$311,500,000,000} or 7.1 per cent* 

Meaning. U.S. Treasury's income goes 
up, too — about $1,600,000,000 for same 
period* 

►NEW WHOLESALE FIRMS have better 
chance of survival than new retail 
businesses. 

That's finding of Commerce Department 
survey of business population. 

Survey shows three fourths of new 
wholesale businesses survived their 
first full year of operation and about 
30 per cent survived more than 10 years. 

Of retail firms, 60 per cent lasted 
out their first year. Only one sixth 
reached 10 years* 

►WANT TO KNOW what your customers will 

do with their money this year? 
You won't have long to wait* 
University of Michigan research 



tteserve Board) expects: 

1. To complete study this month of 
consumers in 34 states and District 
of Columbia. 

nl^^/^V^ What ^P^l consumer 
Plans for autos, appliances, homes. 

th?;J Q th^r at % What avera e* consumer 
thinks these products *ill C03t hlm 

4, To find out how much consumer 
expects to be in debt by end of '56 

bv FRB 1 ^ liJ 1 5V abul *W. Published 
by FRB at end of first quarter this 
year. 

MARKERS' PAY ri.es faster than that 
or top industry executives. 

That's shown by American Management 
Association study of payments to 25 000 
executives of more than 3,000 U S 
and Canadian firms for past two 'years 

Executive pay rose average of 1 fl ner 
cent. Hourly * a ges of workers in manu- 
facturing industries went up 5 per cent 

Executive figures include all type! 
of payment-salaries, bonuses, company 
contributions to retirement funds. 

►POCKETS OF UNEMPLOYMENT are dryin* UD 
Year ago 48 major labor surplus areas' 
were listed by Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Now there are 19— and three of those 
are outside continental U.S.. in 
Puerto Rico* 

Number of smaller areas with jobless 
problems also has shrunk from 113 a 
year ago to 64, 

►NSW ALL-TIME employment peak should 
show up soon. 

Previous peak (65,488,000} was reach- 
ed last August with subsequent months 
close behind. 

Census Bureau expects another 700,000 
to join work force this year, looks 
for about 66,000,000 to be at work 
in August. 

Government figures, out this month, 
are expected to show some slide from 
December's 64,165,000 — record for that 
time of year. 

But slide is seasonal, reflects winter 
cut-backs . Doesn't mean economy is in 
trouble. 

►INVESTIGATIONS, prosecutions of U.S. 
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income tax violations will pick up 
□team in months ahead. 

Reason for pickup — basically — is 
tougher enforcement by fraud -hunting 
agents of Internal Revenue Service. 

To spur the hunt IFS has added about 
10,000 people to Audit Division in 18 
months, similar number to Intelligence 
Division. 

Convictions of tax violations show 
mounting intensity- of the search for 
fraud. 

Convictions: 377 in '52; 493 in »55; 
542 in T 54; SOS in '55; more in "56, 
says IRS, 

IRS Commissioner Russell C. Harring- 
ton explains more on U.S. income tax 
operations in exclusive NATION'S 
BUSINESS interview on page 38. 

►■PAYROLL COSTS will rise this year. 
Besides major contract negotiations 
coming up in aircraft, steel, other 
industries , upward wage pressures al- 
ready known include : 

1. Deferred wage increases due 
2,750,000 workers under long-term liibor 
contracts. 

Largest group— 1, 500.000 in metal- 
working {autos, farm equipment, elec- 
trical goods) — will get 6 cents more 
an hour. 

About 350,000 in trucking, local 
transit, other transportation, have 
8 to 11 cents more coming. 

About 200,000 soft coal miners and 
500,000 construction workers will get 
10 cent boost. 

2. Average hourly 13 cent increase 
for estimated 2,100,000 workers when 
new minimum wage law goes into force 
Warch 1. 

That'll add 3500,000,000 a year to 
payroll costs. 

Other workers already above $1 mini- 
mum will get boosts, too. 

For other minimum wage developments 
see page 66* 

►■BUSINESSES will be choosier about 
picking executives in coming months. 

Evidence : Nationwide analysis of 
display-advertised positions shows 
leveling off of demand for $10,000-plus 
men. 

Demand, at fever pitch six months 
ago, is easing, particularly in fields 



of engineering and marketing. 

Firm which made analysis (Heidrick & 
Struggles, Chicago) says companies ap- 
parently have filled critical personnel 
gaps, now are proceeding with less 
urgency, carefully evaluating promotion 
potential of men already on payroll. 

►INTEREST in new office equipment is 
running high. 

Proof of this is seen in survey con- 
ducted by a national association of 
office executives among its 16,000 
members , 

Survey findings; 72 per cent of execu- 
tives responding to poll list office 
machines and equipment as of primary 
importance, 44 per cent plan purchases 
this year. 

Average planned expenditure: $28,400, 

►WHY do younger men earn more than 
older men* 

Census analysis reveals median in- 
come before taxes of men 35 to 44 is 
now $4,700, up about §1,200 from T 48, 

For men 45-54 it's $4,400, up about 
51,000 from -48. 

Analysts say this reflects G,i, Biil 
college and on-Job training of younger 
men, giving veterans educational edge 
over nonveterans and older men, 

►BRIEFS: Construction in the institu- 
tions field, schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, is expected to pass $10,000,- 
000,000 mark this year, four per cent 
jump over '55, , , .February draft call 
is lowest since start of Korean war. 
Defense Department calls 6,000 men, 
2,000 below January quota. .. .Trademark 
registrations reflect healthy business: 
18,212 were registered last year, 
compared to 15,954 registrations in 
1954. .Swimming pool industry booms , 
with record outlay of $325,000,000 
planned in 1956..., You can expect to 
pay more for clerical help this year: 
National Office Management Association 
survey shows pay averaged $2 per week 
more in 1955 than in preceding year.... 
Analysis of figures compiled by Com- 
merce Department shows more than $700,- 
000,000,000 has been spent by U.S. 
citizens, business since "46 to expand 
tangible wealth in form of producers' 
and consumers' durable goods. 
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Verti-File 



THE LOWEST COST, 
MOST EFFICIENT 
SYSTEM FOR FILING 
ACTIVE RECORDS 

The M Vcrti-Flle" open shelf filing 
system coupks the ecfltnnn> of si luw 
capital investment with high jpe&i 
Jilintt efficiency. This «y«tem is most 
suitable for new installations, but if 
you art adding to your present filttijl 
set-up, it in easily adaptable to all 
riling methods. 

Why not have our literature and 
prices in from uf you P 



WRITE 
FOR NEW 
BROCHURE 
AND PRICES 

"VERTJ-FILE" 



DELUXE 

METAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

458 St rut hers St. warren, PA. 

A DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO, 

MafruFictufBri at library shaking, Industrial 
tkfrlvnpj tnd factory fu/nitur* far ov*r a 
quarti-r ol 4 c*tWry t 




Businessmen 
say t ▼ v t t 



White House says 

We are very much impressed with 
the presentation of the "Election 
Year Report*' [January] 

HOWABD PYLE 
Deputy Ass't, to 
The President 
T!i<> White Hou4e 
Washington, Z?, c. 

Congress at work 

T read with interest the article an 
the December Issue, " 10,62„!> Bills 
Swamp Congresss," and particularly 
noted complHint of a senator in txm- 
nection with the amount of time he 
has to spend in committee work. 

[ wonder if it ever occurred to 
our elected representatives that 
much of this committee work is 
wasted effort- that no worth-while 
results are accomplished. 

Having personally hud the dubi- 
ous distinction of appearing before 
Sena I e investigating com- 
mittees some years ago, I know just 
Jimvv much time is wast a J nol only 
uji trie part of senators, but particu- 
larly that of business executives who 
should be devoting their efforts to 
the customers, to the security hold- 
ers and to the employes 

If newspapers, instead of report- 
ing activities of various committees 
in three inch type, indicated such 
activities on page 20, am* nr h. 
want ads, many committees would 
never see the light of day, with the 
result that, our elected representa- 
tives might confine their activities 
to worth-while endeavors for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 

Just the other day several sena- 
tors made the statement that GM 
was too big. 

Just why is GM such a large or- 
g;L nidation? J; is because of me, mid 
millions of others like me. 

The American people make busi- 
ness big— big business doesn't make 
itself. And the only reason business 
is big is because it produces what 
the people want, and at a price they 
can afford to pay. 

Some day I am sure that the 
American people will see that our 
senators and congressmen confine 
their efforts to running the country, 
instead of spending so much time 



interfering 

taxpaymg, 

ganizations. 



with free enterprise, 
business-operated or- 

0. E. WA3SER 

SL Petersburg, Flu. 



Fresh air needed 

The title ["Quality or Quantity? 
Our High Schools Must Choose 1 ' 
January] is ill-chosen. There U, a" 
third choice: vocational Bchool*. 
1 hat is part of the answer to the 
problem. 

The great bulk of kids have no ca- 
pacity for basic intellectual train- 
ing and do not want it in the first 
place. They want a job. The quickest 
way to get these youngsters out of 
the hair of the school system is to 
tram them for specialist vocational 

JotlS, 

We need some fresh air in peda- 
gogy-a more realistic viewpoint an 
what kind of materia] the schools 
are dealing with and the prepara- 
tion for specific objectives. 

At present everything i» diluted 
to the quantity basis. Let's separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

Mal-ry M. Travis 
Casper, Wjfa. 

Impossible position 

Congressional attempts to bolster 
up this economy by stalled farm 
supports have put us in the impossi- 
ble position today of not onlv having 
more farm production than we t:an 
use but also a shrinking agricultur- 
al aiinkrl f„r what we cm raise 
[."Here's the Farm Problem" De- 
cember issue) 

Congress has committed us to a 
labor welfare policy that must be 
expanded yearly in order to meet 
the financial payments due . , . big 
business is no longer financing its 
improvements from reserves and 
profits, but through additional stock 
issues in order to have sufficient 
cash on hand to pay dividends. 

Labor must have a foretaste of 
what can happen when Mr. Meany 
wishes to gear labor relations to 
business" ability to pay, 

A national policy entirely founded 
on self-interest, whether it be labor, 
agriculture or management, can do 
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Making shipments crbrocrcf used to make Sum a wreck 
With the miles oi red tupe arid the boss on his necAr. 




Now he's makhiq those shipments without strain or stress 
With the new world-wide service oi RAILWAY EXPRESS ! 



~7ft& big differed vs 




Now Railway Express goes world wide! In addition i 

to its nationwide coverage, Railway Express 

now circles the globe. New global air connections plus 

new low import-export rates combine to give you 

the most economical,, fast international shipping service available! 

Whether you're sending or receiving, whether your shipment 

is big or small, no matter where you ship— it pays 

to use Railway Express. Jt makes thej>i g difference in 

speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery, 

Railway Exprttit wilt fate yovr orders f&r Cor* 



EXPRESS , 





• • safe, swift, sure 



'We ve found 



?<7 




employees in a growing 



company ime ours to enjoy 
the finest protection!" 




Sojs CHARLES W. NEWHALL, JR., l'„.;,/,,„. 

blight Rrjuvlittfi, Jn<:, Jiultimure, Mil. 

Aerial refueling to gtw jrts nttqp ton&mikd, 

"We had Blue Cross even before ice moved herefrom out of state nearly 
2 years a go-** and we still it, In our growth from a handful of 

employed to over 300, Htue Cross ha a provided real fittxpitat rare protection 
at low cost. Its flexibility and ease of adounhtration 9 too, make it ideal.' 11 



Mine Cross Plun*. aervinpc locally 
coa*1 t« roasU brlnj; American* 
I Ms f;ni it'll pro^r:tiii iW pr-cpny- 
mriLt of hospital imitv . ihv only 
our officially approved by tlie 
American Hospital Asocial ion. 

|~jHE CROSS i* lilt- prarliral n fur 

I") 4'iii|»l<iV4 k fs to 111:1k r avykliiMc n-ul 
StCUfitV apainsl lionpilal f*\ penscs. 

That's Ihm'ii pnm'il ihrniifili 2o yrar*! 

] ft 1 * 1 1 s rmphtxPi* needs rrtiHstiittlfx . 

\\ ln'ii ucnl fur Uospitalizalion uri^^. iln 1 
\m-a\ IHiie Onss Plan ln-ljn imttifri tutrix. 
\U ulijeclive into prm i i ■■■ - for ihr hospital 
am' rtyftiinfi. m>I juM indemnity all'nn- 
utu-i-. \ it lth'I bastr vr* ifi'.-i. llii'crnpkvi* 
simply show* fii-i Him' <>o^ < =.irnl Lt|»r>n 

Works dir ec tly with hn*pitals. 
Thnnijrh q 1 ri i 1 1 1 1 r- <u r:oiHynirntis u itli li"*- 
f.n.iU in its- area, llir l"«-rtl Mm- dross 
I N hu 1 i" tn 1 1 1 1" patient atw\ lii* m-rd.«, 
Tlii- ""partnerwliip" Urines many special 
Ui-m-lil- to cmpln\< L f."* vrttl iri;mapi-iiwnt r 
SintFtlifirx rnnnnurtwH t\ part. |5lnr 
Crow I'Ibuia, lhnm«li tlw'ir lnnfiil;il rela- 



tionships.* vjm' rcmipanioi IroLihlY ;iiui 
esperit-f iii dliii^ i-lijiin- 1 . [nuking linc^li- 
ntilNM anu follow injl up rase* 
Offers complete flexibility. Blue 
Crow* may he readily integrated with 
ht-aJlh anil welfare projirams. It ran also 
Ih' u n 1 L in -j ri* - r*t hr'iiHil, lW riiiplovcrs 
may keep I Hue Oo-s* protection snln-n 
ihev leave llir lonipanv. 
STti l.MW MM in hospital care last 
ymarl EflldeMt operation ami the fart 
t\n\t eIm v iIh not lake a profit, en u hie 
IWui <]r<^rt I'luits to prtn l«i^il pro- 
H'flion ul iiiiiiiiitiini nifl. I^rry cent 
laki'ii in. I'Mcpl ii»r i'vpvn>cs !■< *H 
iiHim' I r ■ jh.i s 1 1 • iipil itl liiU-. 

Lnral wrrire <tw rwf l#> *fnr>r. lUii' 1 

Cros^ pi iUi'i'liiHi 1^ |u i>x 1 ■ % in- 

di> iilii:*] I'Uiii^, i- 1 1 uiir orpaniznl loaiily 
Ly community and hospital lcadrr». 
Ci-mIa jind ln-nrlil^. arc EH.Ijil»l<Nl itfctilly 
to inrrt Iwat iu<nIs <iihI t nmliliorin. 
For J<tCt!t - titul-jig U t rs I f 1 /"( W r J f rr / in 1 1 

cm bum lllne Crocu can nerve your cotn- 
pany, ulielln-r it's lar^i- nr small, rontact 
your Inral Hliif Cross Plan. Or write 
jV/^r {.'r^s.s ("ituntrtiMnjtitt. fh'ftf, 7(tt. 12~> 
<\mih WirhitHm, (-Vikki^j / f, tifiunis. 



Some of rHe 345^000 (Qmptinks 
thai have ctasen iBlue Crass 

CHRYSLER CORP. 
FLINT STEEL CORP. 
KIN0AH, IhlC. 
MUN5IHGWIAR. INC. 
NATION A'.. TANK CO. 
PIASECKl HELICOPTER CORP. 
MINK I5T GROWER!, INC. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO, 




Buxom. 



hy Anii rli in 1 1 i»i>ir«l tuyiqi ii.N 




CHARLES W. MEW HALL. JR. 



it 



Our employees also receive 
the liberal benefits 



provides! 



us more economic harm than all the 
Soviets on the three continents. 
Lenin predicted that the capital- 
istic economy would collapse from 
within. Let's all see that it doesn't 
happen. 

Roy Mount 
Auburn, Y. 

enlightening 

While making a recent trip by 
Airplane, I happened to pick up the 
plane's copy of the December issue 
of Nation's Business. I read wtth 
considerable interest the two arti- 
cles dealing with thy farm problem. 
Hoth articles were well written and 
presented the problem in an enlight- 
ened and fi-atik manner, particularly 
the article entitled "Here's the 
Farm Problem." 

W, L. TURNER 

Cooperative Extension Work 
State of North Carolina 
Raleigh, 17* C. 

I have jnat finished reading your 
article on the farm problem and be- 
lieve you are overlooking the main 
fact, which is that the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pro- 
vides for the sale of commodities in 

world trad i n competitive IwsLs. 

This authority the Administration 
has failed to use. 

Jamie L. Whjttkn, M. C. 

Cong raw of the United States 

Wash ivy ttm, Dr C, 

To train executives 

We are considering several ap- 
proaches to the important problem 
of management development. One of 
these approaches which has been 
brought to our attention is "The 
Incident Process," which has been 
developed by Dr. Paul Pigors of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

It is our understanding that you 
carried an article describing this 
new approach to management devel- 
opment. We would greatly appreri- 
ate receiving a reprint. 

R. C. Vam Nohstrand 
Salt River Project 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
"Training Method TetU Executive 
Judgment" June istttue. 

Million new owners 

Your article in the November is- 
sue, "Biggest Firms get 1,370,000 
New Owners," seems to be of such 
importance that we would very 
much like to reproduce it for inter- 
company sales promotion purposes. 
We would appreciate your permis- 
sion to go ahead. 

H. K. Set aw 

ThcScfrol!Mfg.Ca,,lnc. 
Chicago, III. 
Permission granted . 



SpttilAurrd hv dm- 1 or* in lln-ir 
ow n local areas . . . Ulue Shield 
Plans hflp people me*t surgical- 
mi^Ht'ill-mEi I it n it y t'xpi'iisr. 

"To main- tiuf henlih-mrr pntfirttm 
ol Flifihi Hejitelittp even more help- 
Jul to eniplowes, iff* nddeil Hfue 
Shield in IU.jL 

"The cost ho a been very mialt— 
esperinllv in relotiort in the help 
HI He Sftit'ffl piee* our people in 
meeting (heir dwtnr lull a, 

"\l here surgery it retpiimL lilne 
Shield is u fiodseod. Surrirnl serr- 
ias seldom eome ehetip. Often they 
run hi filter ihoit the crwf oj the hospi- 
tal rare. \ eetliess to so v. Itlite Shield 
untoilmeM here is 100\ c /*' 

Quirk facta on Blur Shield; 
Stiff** pup*>r nttrk. Pa\ rn^EiM are 
made direct. Nn claim* tiling nr tol- 
]nw-np tW sn,ina*rmtnt. 
'■(•if rout . . . 11. nijir. .In , | .\ rrj rpnt 
paid in, evv*pt fur iiccrt^n % r\|n.iK*s, 



i* %c\ ;i*li]h' tit help [JilV Slir^ir;i|- 
medical hills fur un-mln-m. 
Pays fjenermift , sprrifir n mounts 
fur hundred* of i»|H L rjliuns. p ptn» iiuiiiv 
lliJlV-l|t-f.'K'ill i*tT^ H'rs. in dud iiif: mater- 
nity rarf, Often il \uxy tin: Hill fw. 
htisily adopted t.. ■■m4jiij < i i i | r | > . s ■ ■ 
welfare pmgr&ins. .. in holh large ami 
hin ;i II corn fiame*. 

For full informatio n, contact the 
rllur- Shield Man in nmr urea. Or 
uxite 1" (lif ttfoe Shield Connitifxiftn^. 
ftept. 70 1. V17> \orth Michigan, Chi- 
rapt tl, Ulinvixi 




£ fWii.* nmrW im. hy Hlur Hhinhl Mf.liral fir* I-Iim 
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Custom-built Convenience 
and 

Standard -unit Economy 

—you get BOTH in 
Arm co Steel Buildings I 




ARMCO STfCL BUILDINGS mv nmilnhk in 
liunrlrnlo of sties and slkftp*-* rrom to to 
H111.111141 f[. njr innrr 1n lit ymir iutiU fur 
faiftOKJ'. Oll'ii-V. W'iihflnmsir. *Ih»|j. dr. I'ltdiil 
nrnl •;rri3t'tiin»i l Mils pLliiit, fiui In- ri|*l]y 
txp k-il-or r*ICH-alnl-ii.-i your urtiln utnf, 




OES16H 15 UNLIMITfO - h:^K- Arhk-C Stwl 
]iii;liliiiL r -- N'liil tl.i'Hi^-IVL'-h licit h In il rr'l lit 
1 13 n:i I I tmil mt'ii I oiJluiiN' jirul drratTitJVr trtflt- 
rocut in*ldi\ I'M- -iM i.H-fKt lirnurl Uiiililinc; 
ill Ohr Of tunny fjljnii pii-.*. 

Ev<iy Arniro Strcl iiuilritng (mini-."* 
ready for fast, ea&y„ low<co»t aw^mbly 
by your own crew, locul contractor or 
Armco Const rticl inn Crew, Precision- 
made: Armcn STEELOX Panel*, 
quickly Incited t< i^h I ln'-r ami ihoct holli j d 
n.i t<H> r.iMn| iHiltnm, ]ir<-Md<- ;l rij-iil 
weather- light, fire- resist aril structure 
tlsat require* minimum nndriTn'nanre. 
Armro Drain apt' & Metal Product*. 
Inc., MidHli'tuwn, Ohio. Suhsidiitr 1 , of 
Arnn 'i -SlfH-l Gn jniriitMm. 

THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOU UP 
TO 50% OF YOUR BUILDING COSTS! 

AO&IY1P. Inc. 

K-C Curt 11 ifrett, Mfdilletawn. Ohio 

■ IlLMisr Meml rut" iufiimintiuji «ii I 

1 n it ■•■ ■ Mi-i-l lluilcLinRX feir \iw fulluw 
I 111? II*.-; I 

1 I 

Si Jl' ! . 



I 



BY IVIY WAY 



Men I. 





We do a lot of complaining at this 
season, as well as at other seasons, 
about the temperature, humidity 
and other conditions, But I cannot 
sympathise with those who predict 
that our c ities and towns will some 
day be air-conditioned outdoors as 
well as in Maybe they moan that 
there won't be any outdoors. I want 
to have something to complain 
about Cood or bad, let ua continue 
t<> have weather. 

What would otherwise have been 
March I will this year be Feb. 29. I 
know this because I div:d.-rl lli.v; by 
four and it came out even 
also bee -a use somebody mentioned it! 
and because ihe calendar says so. 
The belief that in Leap Year each 
maiden, in the words of an old 
Scotch law, may "bespeke the man 
she likes" lingered on well into my 
boyhood. 

T don't know whether any woman 
ever actually did so in modem times. 
In my own case, nobody asked me; 
1 did . isk .jnri was married in Febru- 
ary, but not on the twenty- ninth 
and not during a Leap Year. 1 am 
under the impression that through- 
out the ages ladies who wished to 
marry eligible males usually con- 
trived to make, their wishes known; 
and I imagine that if a maiden today 
forgot to put the question on Feb. 
29, she wouldn't wait four years; 
she'd take the matter up on March 
1. Of course the young man would 
think he made the suggestion him- 
self, but thai is another story. 

A/uJUiftfij^tit CSt VJOtSt 

I am neat man, by fits and starts, 
and I have just been clearing my 
desk after a somewhat long non-neat 
interval. The things I found, down 
near the bottom of the pile, surprised 
even myself — and I am not easily 
surprised, at my age and with all my 
experience. I will not mention that 
unanswered letter of Aug. Il r 19r>4; 




it's been answered now, any way; I 
couldn't go to the lunch for Senator 
Snidge on the following Wednesday, 
and I said so. right out— on or about 
Dee. 13, 1954. But T know now how 
explorers feel when they dig up the 
site of Troy or find a heretofore un- 
ransaeked pyramid- thev arc sur- 
prised, too, 



I know a man who feels perfectly 
terrible when he first wakes up, even 
though he has had nothing stronger 
than a glass of skimmed milk before 
going to bed. After the first half 
hour, however, he revives, and by 
about 9:i..H) ;t . m . he 1 mild, as the old 
saying goes, lick a pul iceman, (He 
does not try to do (his. though; it is 
illegal. > But he wonders about earl y 
birds and early worms. Does the 
early bird get the early worm be- 




cause the early worm has a hang- 
over? And what virtue is there in 
being early, anyhow? Some day I am 
going to try getting up at noon (far 
this is an autobiographical sketch) 
and see what happens -and who to. 
Or whom to, 

SiJcuMfiAj not AO $YflJXnfc 

A great many gray squirrels oper- 
ate around oeit housv hi the winter. 
If I were a squirrel I should find my- 
self a hole in a tree, fill the hole with 
nuts and curl up — or should I say 
squirrel up? -for the cold months. 
Our squirrels don't do this. Even in 
the middle of winter they seem to be 
getting ready for winter. That is, 
they always seem to he looking for 
nuts. They never find any, because in 
our immediate vicinity there aren't 
any. 

The onJy way one of our squirrels 
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could get a nut would ho to go down 
to (he store and buy one; and I Mi- 
never occurs to thorn. Yet somehow 
they keep fat and healthy, and make 
a grmi show of being busy. I like to 
took at them, even when they are 
obviously wasting their time, Jiut 
don't tell me a squirrel is smart or 
far-seeing. In those respects a isquir- 
rel is not a hit ahead of that other 
overrated creature, the ant. 

Orange juice is now being hauled, 
or is about to be, from Florida to 
New York in stainless steel tankers. 
However, I have had no answer to 
my olTer to become a member of one 
of the crews on the understanding 
that I could sleep till every 
morning and have my orange juice, 
plus coffee, buttered white bread 
toast, an egg fried on one side and 
bacon, in bed. I said 1 was the rugged 
type, too, but apparently the com- 
pany heard different from somebody. 

Society columns in newspapers 
print the pictures of engaged girls 
whenever they have space. They 
rarely print the picture of an en- 
gaged man, 1 am well aware of tin* 
excuse, which is, who cares? The 
man gets into print as the happy 
couple emerge from the church after 
the wedding but this is not because 
anybody wants to see him — it is be- 
cause the photographers can't other- 




wise get the bride. Yet there are 
heroes, plenty of them, in motion 
pictures and TV, in spite of the fact 
that they add little to the scenery. 
And isn't a man getting ready (o 
support a little woman and family in 
these days, or any days, a hero? 

[ admire violin player* and French 
horn operators hut I am afraid I 
shall never he either the one or (he 
other. But 1 would like to he the man 
who stands at the bark of the or- 
chestra, waits, watches and maybe 
thinks his own thoughts, and then, 
at the psychological moment, goes 
bang with the cymlmls. I should Feel 
important at such times. I think I 
could learn m a lesson or two, Is 
there an orchestra conductor in the 
house? 



Top-notch 



RAIL TRANSPORT 
BY THE 
TRAILER-LOAD 




TOFCEE 




A SERVICE WITH 
LONGER. REACH ! 

Modern, heavy duty 
Frailer; pich up a full 
load right at your 
plant platform. 



RICK- UP WITH ONE 
STOWING! 

Loaded Frailer* drive 
from your plant right 
onto tpttdally equip- 
ped B&O Hot-tan — 
fattening the loaded 
iraileri securely ii 
done In a matter of 
minutes. 




SPEED AND 
DEPENDABILITY! 

Trailers trove f on B&O 
fait freights, main- 
taining precise all- 
weather schedule* 
between a growing 
I i 5 r of important cities. 



DOOR DELIVERY, 
TOO I 

With no deta-y, trailers 
are driven off their 
Bot"Cor»berr+ij directly 
to the consignee'! 
plonf or itare. 




BAO TOFCEE Service offer* speedy, worry-free, 
competitively priced trailer haul end delivery with 
the dependability proved by Senrin-ei Service and 
Time-Saver Service* Try TOFCEE I Ask our manf 



altimore & Ohio Railroad 

Those whof know use tfie B&Qf 
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Friden Si reel is (In- fastest growing busi- 
ness location in America. And the must 
profitable! It runs through every city, 
every town, including your community* 

It is a street uf retail stores, insurance 
offices, and factories . , ♦• doing business 
Bide by side. A street filled with whole- 
salers and service firms and banks. On 
Friden Street are all the firms whieh 
share a common need to speed and sin> 
nlily their figure-work routines* 

Friden makes machines that do tins, 
Friden — world leader in the field of 
automatic figure -thin Ling. \ I riden Man 
as near as your plume will demonstrate 
the many ways these machines save 
time, eut eosK 

Which ttould you like to see first? 





there's an answer made fay 



...THE FULLY AUTOMATIC 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 

TCilliout oprrutor decisions — nimbly 1 ■ >- 
fipurc-ihiiikiiiji fur vim — tin- Fridt'n I Isilrii' 
uf ln't^nu'ms return Nlrps in fi Jinn'-work 
llisin \my rulnr <'4i t<'ii Iji t in [i niBU'hinc vm-t 

dcVclujlrit. It i tin-* paSpiLl CjNlll.ltiiKriS, 

takci inventory, lipun-h ia\ ni*-r%, t tuup'Ar-, 
fitJtj-.»L<:-, make a • | ri 1 1 k wink nf any Ji|;iir. 
in); rlmrr. Little luixiin'xm'* nt'rd on'', [►in 
tni*im-H>u*K 1 1 1 -e- 1 1 >=i iir«'s. A v<i ri y of mod- 
els, tf'iM'ty prices.. 




...THE i 0-KEY friden 
ADDING MACHINE 
II luis tUt- Iitki new kt-yhoard emitted u 
[hiiii-m in yeur* . . . £■■> eadl finger rail.- Imtfl 
natural working position. Ami in u bihtiuI 
Check TTinduw I fir.*Mimi< feature mi jm 
American M-kev mm-liinc) ACTUAL 
i f»i-a r Ut-fitn' ihcy tire printed or 
added. The Iriden's 1 heek Window uisi :- 
[ruincd ami mil riiim-d operator* the i-irn- 
lioVnee to tnld uithoul error ofl it Mkey 
machine. M:iln moll sl.|i-.ili.':nl fi-;il urc%. 



A Ctmmm^ * Lft#uj4uu(e BuiLruvu tAathmr 



... FRIDEN 'S AUTOMATIC 
ADD-PUWCH MACHINE 

Inlec rated duta prfni-s'.int; heeumi-H fuma't- 

Idr Fur any *\s.r huMMr-h Willi I hi* Iflkcy 
mldiite. ami |istin<r Miachinr 1 1 1 1 ,i |,i|h- 

F 111 ""'chanifitri. K.-xemiid f-elrded data 

■re automatically puntlird on a coimnon- 

I ■ ■ 1 1 ^ 1 1 ;i - ■ null til fn- ifi i 1 1 -iklS arc printed, 
or printi-d anil added uii the addinc mi- 
chinn litpc, J>ala inlcrprelcil |,s ;l m mj. 
i Kirir' wilh li 1ujie readmit rtl LUlk i hiii — 
such as cj nl ] ii nu ll machines., lypew riier*, 
bookkeeping 1 1 r r ■>! 1 1 tth u rti i-ui ini n mucliincs. 



...THE AUTOMATIC FRIDEN COMHJTY*PER 

To mcol tin- widespread need in many btafcMMMl for rfnYh -lit 
IH-rfuriliiiMrr ri-f work imidiillK both lypina lind computing 

rriden developed I lit reimirkuhh ^[ |j|jt>|ii-r. Tin- i\ 

LI 1 1 1 k ^h- s in H'«1Vif»irij1iori an r-lr-rlrir l_V|Ji"ivtilrr ami an flrrlrii- rak 
rululhin rtnTliiinism. Thin nircliuniHin tun In- nroiiriMiimrd in 
fill/Ill mi tiMniilii ally uny tyiiipit or coiiipinina rt^nitri-nin mi. 





"1 

H-i 



iden 



Ffiden ut\vf, in?tru<tion, iirvi« througliftul U.S. end fhe world. Copyri^hJ Friden Colrjlaling Mothin« Co., Inc., San Leandro, Culiicrnio 




'Ever try to cash a $ 50 check 
in the old French Quarter?" 



ASKS MR. HANS OTTO EHRENFEST 




"New Of leans is a land of milk and honey. But the day 
I cracked up my car there— it became a desolate place 
for me. 

"There I was— 600 miles from home— and a perfect 
vacation plan gone sour. 

"But here's where I got my break. My car was insn ml 
with Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

"In a matter of minutes, one of the representatives 
from their New Orleans office was at my side taking ov er 
nil rhe details and getting my car into a nearby garage. 

"Oh, yes! About that J50 check! 

' Well, I carry $50 deductible collision— and do you 



know— that garage owner wouldn't accept my check. 

"You guessed it! My friend from Hardware Mutuals 
cashed my check — and then paid the cautious garage 
man the amount of the damages. In short order I was 
on my way again with minimum trouble or drlay. 

"I can tell you — rhis Hardware Mutuals fellow was a 
friend, indeed, to a true friend in need." 

The policy hack of the policy* * 

It takes the people of Hardware Mutuah to demon urate 
the personal service and extra benefits of our nationally 
known policy back of the policy". 




CLAIM T*AHD 
TO MR. HAWS OTTO EHRENFEST, 
ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI, 
Hardware Muluals Rl« 
No. 1-37A24727 



t*i- 



Hardware Mutuals. 

Stevens Ptiini, Wisconsin @ffi ces O/^tf to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COM PA "STY 
HARDWARE Ul.ALI. KS MUTUAL KIRK I V S V. HA X 11 COMF'AW 



Trends of Nation's Business: 

State of the nation 

By Felix Morley 




Political unity conceals 
labor discord 

The difficulty traces to the fact that the AFL 
and the CIO art- organizations of a fundamentally 
different character. The basis of organization in 
the former is the trade or craft; in the latter it is 
the industry. In both cases the general procedure 
of unionization may be much the same. But there 
is a profound difference between, say, a self-protec- 
tive grouping of carpenters regardless of where 
they work, ami - . i • -n r m n :; n| carpenters along with 
machinists, laborers and others on the basis, of 
where they are all employed. 

This difference between a professic >na I interest 
and a locational interest is by no means confined 
to the' world of organized labor. French mathema- 
ticians, for instance, have much in common with 
those in Germany, and for decades have been meet- 
ing together to discuss mathematical development. 
The same applies to doctors, yachtsmen, bird 
watchers or categories of any other human interest. 
But if F ranee and Germany are at war. French and 
Germans as such will be called upon to fight each 
other, regardless of their occupational kinship. 

But while this dunl loyalty — -to type of work and 
place of work — runs through every aspect of life it 
is a perhaps particularly acute problem for labor 
organizers in the United States. That is because 
effective labor organization in this country started 
on a trade union basis. A trade,, says the dic- 
tionary, is "a particular means of livelihood," This 
particularism characterized not only the original 
benevolent associations of workingmcn, but also 
the eventual federation of distinctive trade unions. 
Its advance from small beginnings will never be 
better described than in the autobiography of 



THE TWO months thai have elapsed sinee the 
so-called merger of the AFL and CIO have done 
much to clarify the? nature? of this new labor organi- 
zation. It has. become clear, in particular, that the 
word "merger/ 7 as applied to the marriage con- 
tracted by George Meany and Walter Reuther, is a 
misnomer. They have not merged their respective 
organizations; they have made a hyphenated alli- 
ance between them. 

This is apparent, other evidence aside, from the 
constitution of the now combined AFL and CIO. 
That extremely verbose document throughout em- 
phasizes the alleged merger. Rut the actual situa- 
tion is revealed in an 1 implementation agreement" 
which is made a part of the constitution and cuts 
its glittering generalities down to size. The phrase- 
ology of this agreement is revealing. It says; 

"The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, for all purpose, to 
be a combination and continuation of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Neither of Hitch organization* shall be 
deemed, for any purpose, to be dissolved, terminated 
or discontinued, but upon the effective date of the 
combination then ah oft be combined and continued ait 
a single organization, the AFL-CIO, to be governed 
by the constitution of the AFL-CK), which shall be 
an amendment to and substitute for the present sep- 
arate constitutions of the AFL and the CIO'* 

It is an absurdity to assert that an amendment 
to a constitution is the same as a substitute for a 
constitution. Scarcely less absurd is the pretense 
that a single organization is formed by combining 
others which are neither dissolved, terminated nor 
discontinued. One may be sure that there is trouble 
ahead for any union founded upon such obvious 
contradictions. 
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Samuel Gompers — "Severity Years of Life and 
Labor" — who did so much to build the AFL into 
what it is today^ 

The contrary theory of labor organization- — by 
industry rather than by craft — came to this coun- 
try from France and is still properly known by the 
French word "syndicalism." It is no reflection on 
the theoretical merit of .syndicalism to recall that 
its dynamic promoters, a century ago, were com- 
munistic followers of Karl Marx. Their goal was 
the elimination of private capitalism arid the estab- 
lishment of a proletarian dictatorship. This, they 
reasoned, coll Id best be achieved by the general 
.strike — the concerted withdrawal of all labor 
power to create a condition of utter confusion in 
which the revolutionary leadership could Lake over. 
For this objective, conservative trade unionism 
was not a help but a handicap. 

m m • 

The first serious attempt to establish industrial 
unionism in the United States was made by the 
Industrial Workers of the World — the notorious 
LW.W, or Wobblies, who achieved so much public- 
ity, not to say notoriety, shortly before World War 
I. The high water mark of the I.W,W. was the 
bitter Lawrence textile strike of early 1912, in 
which L 'Kig Kill" Haywood sought with some suc- 
cess to promote: the general strike idea. 

A governmental crackdown, when the LW.W, 
sought to oppose the war effort in 1917, had much 
to do with its collapse. But an even greater factor, 
probably, was the development of the One Bitf Un- 
ion idea along constructive lines by the United 
Mine Workers, The coal mining industry lends it- 
self naturally to industrial rather than craft union- 
ism. But under statesmanlike leadership, first of 
John Mitchell and then of John L. Lewis, it turned 
syndicalist organization into conservative as op- 
posed to communistic channels. The primary dif- 
ference was the insistence of Mitchell and Lewis on 
the sanctity of contract, whereas the LW.W, View- 
point w;as 1h;at any contract with management 
existed only to be broken at union convenience. 

When the minors came to realize that their lead- 
ership could get contracts highly favorable to the 
rank and file, all hope of Wobbly raids in that 
important field of labor was at an end. But there is 
no doubt that this lurid if short-lived organization 
accomplished something toward undermining the 
strength of craft unionism. Its catchy, often ribald, 
songs have even become an accepted part of Ameri- 
can folklore, such as: "Hallelujah! I'm A Bum!" 
and <( A,F, of L, Sympathy/ 1 in which the striking 
trade unionist laments: 

"But I got good and hungry 
So no rrnjt unions fur me. 



Gee, ain't it hell in the AFL, 
All you get ?"* nympatltyr' 

When the CIO was founded, on the basis of in- 
clusive industrial unionism as opposed to exclusive 
trade or craft unionism, John L. Lewis seemed its 
natural president. Although many industrial un- 
ions had been launched, the UMW alone of this 
type had prospered and survived. But the real 
reason for this was the isolated character of the 
coal mining industry and the esprit de corps, 
springing from the hazards of the occupation, 
found among those who work in the bowels of the 
earth. There came a time when Mr. Lewis had lo 
decide between loyalty to his miners and dissipa- 
tion of effort among the heterogeneous and poorly 
consolidated units of the overgrown CIO. 

When that decision became necessary, Mr. Lewis 
promptly took his mincworkers out of the CIO. 
They have stayed out, as they arc also staying out 
of the present merger of AFL-CIO. In somewhat 
similar fashion the Railroad Brotherhoods, where 
the craft union philosophy is most strongly im- 
planted, an? also staying out of the One Big Union 
symbolized by the clasped hands of Mr. Meany 
and Mr. Reuther. 

Of course the embrace of these photogenic and 
not too toil-worn hands could continue and grow 
firmer. But the forms of American lahor organiza- 
tion have from the beginning heen kaleidoscopic. 
The chances of disruption in the current outwardly 
imposing alliance arc increased by the failure to 
confront the fundamental issue between cm ft and 
industrial unionism. The AFL and CIO leadership 
have ignored, not bridged, this historic cleavage, 

• • • 

The combination of the two great organizations 
is clearly .slanted in the AFL interest, reflecting the 
greater stability, reputation and popularity of the 
older partner. But Mr. Reuther has saved some- 
thing for the CIO by the incorporation, in the new 
setup , of his Industrial Union Department. This is 
now merely a department, defined in the Merger 
Agreement as "comparable to the existing depart- 
ments of the American Federation of Labor." It is 
between this industrial department and the other 
craft departments that one should look for cracks 
in a facade which has been smoothly painted. 
Those cracks may be generally concealed until the 
first consolidated convention, which will not be 
held until the latter part of 1957. 

There is one serious danger in this merger which 
still maintains the full identity of its constituent 
parts, To conceal the dissensions that are built into 
the top-heavy combination there must be an im- 
pressive external show of unity. This is all too 
likely to be demonstrated in the area of politics, 
with internal lalwr discord temporarily concealed 
by outwardly unanimous AFL-CIO demand for 
Legislation deceptively definable as in the interest 
of labor," 
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N OW ' Business" group insurance 

B ^ ww ■ for smaller business firms 



HOW 



through flexible mony Module 



Even for firms with as few as 10 employees. MONY 
Module can provide "big business" group insurance plans 
at u price the smaller business can afford, Flexibility is the 
key! With MONY Module you can literally "tmild your 
own" program— unit by unit -using combinations and 
anion tits ofthe following benefits designed to fit your budget: 

It Life insurance for the employee, 
&* Lxtra amounts of life insurance for married employees, 
a. Disability income fur the employer,* 
4. Hospital, surgical and medical benefits for the cm- 
pluyrc- and li lh family w 



And with MONY Modul*. you gel 1Mb unique extra: 

an option to add jx-Jisiuii benefits duiiiiii. the lirst two 
years at a low initial premium run.' that is vri.-e -.-nf,-,^ ;n the 
lime you buy your group insurance plan ! 

Whether you want only group life insurance, or the mo&t 
complete package of benefit* available - whether you 
have 10 employees or 10,000- find out more about how 
MONY Module can be "custom designed 7 " to in your 
needs. MO.NY offices are located throughout the Uniti-d 
States and in Canada. 

*Suimt i* iMwl ratm'rrattitit in errUffn itatfi anil in C jtiWij. 



FOR 
FOR 



COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT MONY MODULE 



YOU R BUSINESS, 



I AIL. THIS COUPON TODAY 




utuaiOf New York 

THC MUTUAL LIFt INIUMMCI MHFtKI OF MEW YQAK 

Lift insuranct^AceWvnt and StcJr/reaa—Hvfp/tafizattQrt— 
Rvtifemant Pia/ts . . .FO# lnt>\v\auAts amp tMHOvli CHQups 
\ I 

MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROWI 



Mutual 01 New York, Dept. NB-26 

Broadway at Sbth Street, N*w Vork ]9, N„ Y. 

I'd like lu lind out more ;ilxnn MONY Mnhn I 
ami the iidvanwijcfl it nttzr* nw and my eaployta, 



N 



U.iui|j.im> Vimr 

Type til HiiMidrw 

My liicaJ yau cndi. 
Addrcu 

City 



Jfo. tit fcmp. 



Thomas Reams, Tfiirk Manager for Garrett Corp.'s AiRtsearch Dtv., in liigh-alunKle fob. He iclls 



"How we cool off a hot pilot!" 



* Above the speed of sound, air friction hears up the mcta.1 
skin of rhc newest jets to several hundred degrees. How do 
yon itep (he piial coot? 

"Ai Research's an?.wer; a refrigeration system including 
litis miraculous turbine. Turning at HHMHH) rptn" 5, it 

tools the air entering the cub in to -10" in 2/10 of a second? 

'The extreme ptecision required in manufacturing such 
devices takes time. Yet, military conitaa schedules call tot 
speed. Deliveries naturally fiavt: to be fast and sute — to plane 



companies located all over the country. 

"Hou- car] wl: lIo it-' Hy Air Express! 

"Air Express proves its worth to us dozens of times .i. day, 
both incoming and outgoing. We literally could not main- 
tain our schedule* without it. 

' Yet on most of those shipments, Aiv Express saies us 
money, A 10-lb, shipment from Los Angeles ro Kansas City 4 
for instance, costs $6M. That's 17* less than the next lowest 
priced nir sctvicc!" 




Air Express 



GETS THER E7 Ft Ff : 



I'in. U.S. S-chc ti titled. jitTlirm 



CALL Ait* , ,.t f=lS\l i-WSXY EXPRESS agenc/ 



ngress finds 
voters cool 
to tax cut 

IS IT POSSIBLE that good time* have made 
Arm.Tica.ns indifferent to a reduction in taxes? 

The question is raised because of a surprising 
attitude thai has been noted among members of 
Congress who an? supposed to reflect the thinking 
of their constituents. The lawmakers just don't 
seem to be worked up about a tax cut. 

Predictions wen; that, when Congress came back 
to Capitol Hill last month members would try to 
outdo each other in agitating for an easing of the 
burden. The assumption seemed natural. Wasn't it 
an election year? And wasn't a tax cut supposed to 
be a sure-fire lure for the voters? 

However, once the senators and representatives 
were back on the job, after mingling with the home 
folks for lour months, observers noticed these two 
things: 

First, the expected clamor for tax reduction did 
not come oft 

Second, sentiment was strong for a reduction of 
the stupendous national debt, now standing at 
more than $280,000,000,000. 

The dominant voices were not those of men call- 
ing for a tax cut but of those warning against a tax 
cut, at least until something is done about the debt. 
As might be expected, one of these voices belonged 
to Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia's noted ''Treasury 
watchdog-" 

" L I shall oppose any reduction in taxes until the 
budget is balanced and reduction of our gigantic 
debt is started/' Senator Byrd said. "After 25 years 



of deficit spending we should start paying off the 
debt we have contracted. . . , It is fiscal irresponsi- 
bility to borrow money and increase the federal 
debt to reduce taxes in a time of peak or near -peak 
prosperity." 

Senator Byrd had plenty of company in his own 
party and among the Republicans. 

Rep. Daniel A. Reed, venerable Republican of 
New York, who led the drive for tax reduction in 
1954, said he thought that any Treasury surplus 
this year ought to be used in cutting down the 
debt, not taxes. 

"I guess that is an unpopular point of view with 
many of my colleagues/ 1 said Mr. Reed, "but I'm 
thinking primarily of the good of the country. If 
the folks at home don't like it, they'll let me know." 

It stands, to reason i hat the folks at. home -in 
New York, Ohio, California and in the other 45 
states — would like a reduction in thciT federal 
taxes. But it is clear that they have brought no 
great pressure on their senators, and representa- 
tives to vote for such a reduction. If they had, it 
would be evident on the Hill by now. 

• • • 

What is the explanation for this? One can only 
surmise in trying to get at the answer. Good times 
may be part of it. The chances are, too, that most 
Americans know by now that more than half of the 
national budget goes for our armed forces. Being 
deeply mistrustful of Russia, they want those forces 
to remain strong at any cost. Also, they certainly 
are aware of the immensity of the national debt. 
They know that sooner or later we are going to 
have to start reducing it. Finally, a good many of 
them realize that even if there should be a tax cut 
this year it wouldn't amount to much. 

That would account in part for the absence of 
any loud agitation for tax reduction in Congress. 
There would be: an added explanation in the case ol 
the Republicans — they discovered in two notnble 
instances that tax reduction does not always pay 
of! at thepolls. 

From a political standpoint, the ideal goal this 
year would be a reduction ol both taxes and the 
national debt. It is possible thru such a t>on\ may 
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he achieved. This depends on where the Treasury 
stands next spring and on the way income and out- 
go shape up for the next fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
message, put reduction of tho federal debt ahead 
cjf tax relief. However, hi? did not rule out the 
possibility that Americans can have both. He 
agreed that the present tax level is "very burden- 
some and . . , should be reduced when we pn.irlent.lv 
can." 

Hut I he Chief K sec u five also said that, in these 
prosperous rimes, we would not be justified in 
going further into debt to give ourselves a tax cut 
at the expense of our children. A tax cut, he went 
on, would be justified only when it will not unbal- 
ance the budget — a budget which would provide 
for at least a modest payment on the debt. 

There was virtually no dissent from the Presi- 
dent's argument, either from Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats. 

It is a long time since Washington has heard any 
determined talk about debt reduction. Indeed, one 
must go back almost to the 1920*4 to find anything 
like the sentiment that now seems to be. developing. 
In those days, after World War I. the national debt 
stood at $26,000,000,000, That seems a trivial sum 
compared to the debt today, but it was a worrisome 
matter to Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mel- 
lon. He kept hacking away at it for a decade and 
finally reduced if by $8,000,000,000. 

• • * 

The attitude of George ML Humphrey, who now 
holds the Treasury post that Mr. Mellon filled for 
so long, is in sharp contrast to that of Senator Byrd 
and the other meml>ers of Congress who are crying 
out for debt reduction in 1956, Naturally, Mr, 
Humphrey goes along with the President in his 
recommendation for a modest payment on the 
debt. But he has made it clear repeatedly that he 
thinks the debt ought to be tackled later on. 

Secretary Humphrey was most explicit in a news 
conference in Denver on Oct, 15, after he had 
called on President Eisenhower in the hospital 
there. He said: 

"Now I am a great believer in paying your debts, 
hut 1 also think that you have to take into account 
a good many other conditions as to when and how 
you do it. I personally think that our taxes an? so 
high, and there is such a burden on our economic 
well being, that we ought not to have to pay down 
on our debt, when our nation's necessity for mili- 
tary security is as great as it is today r , 

'"There will come a time — I don't know when it 
will be — but there will come a time, as there has 
been in the past, when the expenses lor security will 
not be as heavy as they are today, and when a sub- 



stantial reduction in expenditures can be made. 
The: time is going to come when there is going to be 
a much more solid peace in the world. 

Jt When the time cornea that we are a hie to make 
substantial reductions in our expenditures, then I 
am going to be in favor of paying down on our debt, 
We ( will ) slowly reduc e taxes, more .slowly than we 
do our expenditures, and use the difference to pav 
on the debt." 

In saying that he didn't know when an easing of 
the international tension would come, Secretary 
Humphrey was reflecting the sentiment of just 
about everybody in official Washington. Our offi- 
cials not only do not know, they offer no hope for 
any kind of understanding with Russia in the fore- 
seeable future. 

The situation, as viewed here, is just about what 
it was before the Russians started smiling at 
Geneva: not war f not peace. In the circumstances, 
the Pentagon expects that the budget for our 
armed forces will have to be coiiliniied at some- 
where between and *-1 0,000,000,000 for veurs 
and years to come. 



Getting hack to the mood in Congress, it is possi- 
ble, of course, that a tax-cutting fever may hit the 
members as campaign time draws near. There is 
every indication, however, that in the end Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be able to make his own con- 
servative program prevail, with or without the use 
of his veto power. 

Nothing in the atmosphere suggests that he will 
have to deal with a runaway Congress as President 
Truman did in the election year 1948. 

Mr. Truman that year vetoed a big tax-reduc- 
tion bill passed by the Repuhiican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress. 

Congress passed the tax bill over Mr. Truman's 
veto in overwhelming fashion. 

Joe Martin and other veteran Republicans in 
Congress won't soon forget the sequel — how Mt. 
Truman, running for a full, four-year term in the 
White House, denounced the Eightieth Congress 
as a do-nothing, good-for-nothing Congress, singled 
out the tax-reduction bill to prove it. and went on 
to whip Thomas E. Dewey and win the election. 
His victory also carried the Democrats back into 
control of Congress. 

Nor was that the only time that the Republicans 
discovered that a tax cut was not necessarily a 
guarantee of success at the polls. In 1 9 ^ 4 they were 
able to boast that the Eisenhower Administration 
had reduced taxes by more than $7,000,000,000. 
It did them no good; they lost control of Congress. 

If the Republicans now are dubious about the 
political value o/ tax reduction, one could hardly 
blame 1hem. Rui the real explanation for their atti- 
tude and that of the Democrats would seem to lie 
in the fact that the rank and file of Americans are 
not putting the heat on them. 
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new rlufcfeed 

by ZW/-STAT 



makes photocopy processing automatic! 



now photocopying is EASIER 

BETTER 
FASTER 
LOWER COST 



Auto-Feed is the only real advance in photocopying since the Peerless 
<4 Bright-Lighr system look the photocopy er out of the closet and put it 
on [he office desk. 

With A ul c>- Feed, automatic (infers take the photocopy papers from 
your hands and feed them through the processor at precisely the correct 
speed. You can run make an error. Positive and negative sheets are 
mechanically Locked together 10 assure perfect registration. 

F.\posurc sellings are much less critical hceause development is guar- 
anteed along the entire length of the sheel. And you get many more copies 
in less time because you can e\pose one set oi prints uhile the Dri-Stut 
is atttomatiCa}ly processing another. 

Like all Peerless Dri-Stat machines, the new Auto-Feed copies 
more things hetter than any other phoiocopyer. Letters, charts, drawings- 
clippings, half-tones, colored inks, pencilled notations, are reproduced 
with photographic accuracy. 

The new Aum-Peed is available in a combination printer and 
processor, or as a processor alone. Your Peerless distributor will he 
pleased to demonstrate the Auto-Feed or the Standard Dri-Stat right in 
your own office . . . and in your normal office light. 



/k£ us io prove ft/ 
i 



PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS. INC 
Shoreham. Long Island, N. Y. 

I would like lo \cc the Dri-Klal Auto-Feed operate in 
own office unJcr my normal oil ice lights. Pfeane have y 
nearest d:\EriPutor call me for un appointment. 



~l 



my 
our 



V.llVlL- 



Company. ^ 

Street ,„„„..,., 

City Zone ..Slate 



peerless 
zvpastat 




Plymouth's lower costs save fleets big money 



Itfa a deal! The fleet buyer above is alnmi to aercpt 
the bid of his Plymouth floater and save bit} money 
for his company. 

Firsts he'll get hie handsome new *56 Ply mouths 
at a low, low price. Under Plymouth's new Custom 
Fleet Plan, his order will be built to hi a precise 
specifications — with many features not available on 
other cars. And he can expect prompt delivery. 

What's more, sizable savings will follow when 
his new Plymouth fleet reports for work. Plymouths 
cost less to operate than either of the other two 
low-price ears, as taxi records show ! {No wonder 



you see more Plymouth taricabx than ail other 
makes combined*) 

And think how much these beautiful *56 
Plymouth* will add to his firm 1 * prestige! Driv- 
ers, customers and prospects naturally respect 
Plymouth's greater over-all size (biggest of the 
low-price three, inside and outside) and exclusive 
jet-age styling— tomorrow's look today! Inevitable 
result: more sales at lower selling cost. 

To save your fleet lag money, see your Plymouth 
dealer or write Plymouth's Director of Fleet Sales, 
P. O. Box 1518, Detroit, Michigan. 



Best buy for all cost-conscious fleet owners! 



Plymouth 
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WE DON'T NEED 

FEDERAL 
AID FOR 
SCHOOLS 




Gov. William G. Stratton (left) 
and Illinois Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Vernon L. 
Nickell tell their state's ap- 
proach and accomplishments 
in the field of education 

A NATION S BUSINESS INTERVIEW 



Governor, do you bttievm thai national school needs 
have been exaggerated? 

Gov. Stbatton: I can speak only for Illinois 1 think 
in \ iew of whul has been done in IhU -Auto that there's 
absolutely nn nrnssily for federal aid. It is possible 
that in other sink's n m>ed crisis, Bui it is my feeling, 
particularly about i.-ki>-*ronms. that there have heen 
ideal or wishful estimates. I think the original figures 
sent out from Washington two or three years ago wer*\ 
from a practical standpoints exaggerated. 

Dh. Nickkll; Here in Illinois, three estimates were 
tnade. One of the national estimates was that- only 4f) 
[Hf i enl of our needs could be met. One of the state 
organizations estimated at one time that we could 
meel £5 per cent of our needs. Later they raised i1 to 

sr. |j«m . *»iit. 

There's really no need for federal funds to buy 



school buildings. We think we can handle it within 
the state. 

Why do you think federal aid is such a CO n trove r- 
siaf issue? 

Gov. Stratton; One of the reasons is » natural ap- 
prehension on the part of many citizens atfainsl federal 
control of the school systems. That same apprehension 
may exist in other fields, but it is particularly so. it 
>cems to me, on the question of control of education. 
We've always had Wal eonlrol and local responsi- 
bility. When I say local I mean community respon- 
sibility. 

Many people feel — as 1 do — that there is great 
danger, no matter how high-sounding the program 
may be made to appeal to 1he public, that our system 
would be damaged, perhaps beyond recovery, by hav- 
ing the federal government move inJo the field of edu- 
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di i see no need for . . . fadera! el id 
as fnv us this stJLte's school problems are 
concerned. I think, tt> a if rent extent, that 
miffht well be applied to other states/' 



HERE ARE CHECKPOINTS IN 

THE OPERATION OF THE ILLINOIS 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

► Each community studies its own 
needs . . . school building is handled 
at the local level 

► Property tax levy reserved for 
counties, local communities. The 
State seeks constitutional revision 
to equalize and broaden tax base 

► Easiness interest in educational 
standards stimulated . . . public 
interest in schools maintained 

► Illinois School Problems Commission 
holds hearings every two years 

► State equalization program 
assures that school spending per 
child will meet fixed minimum 



cat ion. Home of the people who call on the Federal 
government seem to think federal money doesn't 
cost anybody anything. We don't look at it that way. 
Whatever federal aid we could get would be only a 
[Imp in (he bucket compared to what we are doing 
ourselves. 

I think the question of federal aid has been stressed 
nut of all proportion to the possibilities for accom- 
plishment within the state. 

I* Illinois meeting its public school ne*<ts? 

Definitely^ we are making great progress. Of course, 
we face two problems, One is to try to improve our 
present system. The other is meeting future needs. 

How rid you measure public school needs? 

We have a School Problems Commission, created 
in 1947, Jt is composed of legislator* who are familiar 
with educational problems, a number of qualified lay- 
men appointed by the governor, and (he Superintend 
ent of Pub! it Instruction, 

Kvcrv two years the commission holds hearings all 
over the state where school people, boards of educa 
tion, and others tell what their problem* are. 

In other words, we have had a VY'hc'e House Confer 
ence idea within this state for a good many years. 
Consequently, when President Eisenhower tilled the 
White House Conference on K dura Lion we already had 
most of the necessary information available and had 
been working along those lines* for some years. 

H iho school building prog ram adequate? 

We have an adequate building program in virtually 



all districts, with the exception of a few where there is 
very fast growth. 

These are mainly suburban areas in Cook County 
just outside Chicago, and, to a lesser extent, one or two 
of our other large industrial areas, particular! v Roc k- 

<i ok I h< Madison SI. Clair County area Some of 
these- have increased ;»s much as TJOO per cent in the 
past ten years. 

These present a tremendous problem in building 
classrooms fast, enough and at the same time obtaining 
a broad enough tax base to support the necessary 
schools. But that problem is localized, not stale- wide, 
As these communities develop and level oft* in popu- 
lation, the problem will gradually be met. 

In the rest of the state, our reorganization and cen- 
tralization program has proceeded rapidly. In our con- 
solidation program the number of school districts was 
red u tied from 11.955 in l£M5 to 2.242 today. We think 
that has been a basic factor in tin prog re*- i\v»{ v>.- w.- 
making in meeting school problems. 

I might point out that it was estimated that the 
deficiencies I mentioned could have been met for only 
-S4,i»(M),(MX>. which could have been provided by chang 
ing the bonding limits. So you see how relatively 
small the problem is compared to the S. r >(H},(MXUKX) 
spent in Illinois for new schools since the end of World 
War II 

Relatively speaking, the problem is a major one for 
those few communities involved, of course, but as a 
part of the over-all program it is not large. Chicago 
alone is engaged in a *.'•".» -lui' ■■: p : iil'iwi. I i. kt d up 
by a bond issue. So 1 think it's significant that only 
$4,500,000 would relieve these problems considerably. 
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Facilities Wee this Evanston classroom are local responsibilities 



Do you have any vacant classrooms? 

Yes. In Chieago f as a result of the consolidation 
program, we have some abandoned classrooms, Hut in 
many fast's the use rm i facilities that aren't up to present 
standards. In some cases old schools are remodeled 
and used for other purposes. 

Governor, you mentioned $500,000,000 spent since 
Worfd War If. Was (hat buiJtfing fi/»ds? 

That's rinht. And every penny of il was raised local 
ly. The state does provide some supplemental money 
for operating schools where need is shown -right now 
about $100,000,000 a year— but the state government 
spends nothing for public school construction. 

We levy no state property taxes, no state income 
taxes. The sales tax is about the only general tax that 
vvi.- h:ive in the state for stele purposes. School building 
is handled at 1hr» local level, which we think is excel- 
lent. The communities are fully able to do that. They 
know where their money is going. They control it di- 
rectly and H in the case of bund issues, they vote before 
any contracts are arranged. I think there has been a 
change in attitude about bond issues in recent years. 
I>R. Nicklll: One illustration of that is here in 
Springfield. About four years ago a bond issue for 
56.000,000 was brought Up. It was voted down about 
four to one. There had not been sufficient effort to in- 
form the public as to actual needs. 

Then a committee of about 3,000 local people was 
appointed to study their own school problems. They 
went from door to door. After two years the committee 
reported and a new election was called, H carried 
robot three to one, which shows the people will support 
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the schools they need when they understand fully 
what the needs are, 

You don't consider it necessary for the state to 
provide building funds? 

Gov. ftTRATTOtsr; We feel that the localities will be 
able to build the schools they want. Communities are 
capable of doing it, they are doing it, and they're 
doing it even better in recent years. 

We've had complete reorganization of the old dis- 
trict setup in Illinois. It has been modernized. Instead 
of thousands of little one- room schools with six, eight, 
or ten students at every crossroads, we now have big 
county schools, or big district schools, with young- 
sters being brought in by bus. 

Are tho taxpayers getting their money's worth in 
school construction? 

There has ln>en great progress in holding down eon- 
struction costs. At the same time, .schools .u-c designed 
better. 

What does a classroom cost? 

We estimate Slr3,000. That's about the national 
average. Cost varies S2.000 to $4,000 between the 
northern and the southern part of the state, due to 
lower winter temperature* in the north, 

In some areas costs have been cut drastically by 
better planning and standardized designs. 

What is the average salary tor teacher a? 

About $3. 800 in elementary schools, a little higher 
in high school. (Continued on page 80* 
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what employes want 
in an executive 



OFFICE employes like a supervisor with c haracter. 

He must demonstrate in their eyes that he has mana- 
gerial skill and real human qualities. He can't take the 
chance of lettitiK his people think he is unjust in any 
particular — not if he wants to keep his employes happy 
and disinclined to answer the want ads, at any rate. 




Beyond hia |>ersonal characteristics, (he gocul em- 
ployer wiJJ see to it that his salary policies are com- 
pletely defensible. H«' will keep the people under him 
well informed about what's happening. 

He'll make a large point of recognizing good work 
one way or h not her— even by so small a token as a pat 
on the back. 

Those are some of the conclusions that have just 
developed from a nationwide survey marie by iht- Na- 
tional Office Management Association. About 20,000 
forms were distributed on a cross-section basis to office 
supervisors, of mem her companies. They were anked to 
hand them to their employes with instruction to mail 
them back directly (and anonymously) to NOMA 
headquarters in .j postaue-freo enclosure. 

The men and women who were asked to reply are 
representative of middle :md larger business. Employ- 
es who title*! out questionnaires included clerical and 
stenographic help, office machine operators, typists, 
I' l' T'lvtn- m|,i liling elelk.H .Ji'icl uthers e u.h tom- 

an I y found in middle sized and larger offices. 

These employes sent i n nearly 7,f)00 responses to the 
questionnaire, enough to satisfy the poll- takers that 
their study was statistically dependable. 



The replies only now tabulated, have a surging 
aXo keep ^ " " "** h ^ * h ^ ta 

What makes a good supervisor? The questionnaire 
hated no fewer than 16 qualities, but the answers listed 
the talent of rnanagerial skill" ft • y \ riu[l \\y 
every category. It was the key selection of 507 of the 
2,218 male responses and 669 of the 4,238 female re- 

?nH nS f va^u h ' aU QKe ^fi«*WM ranker! it first, 
and ho did all women except those over 40 That httnr 
group put managerial skill third in its ranking with 
"intelligence" first and "fairness" sec ond 

There was less uniformity among second third and 
fourth places, but the identical four 
characteristics kept cropping up thr 

Shows'? mnkinBS ' M the br ^ dt >*n by'elaWieations 



most wanted 
up throughout those 



All (frplilEI 

All mol«x 

All fflfTlfllfJ 

r*la Its undfi 4Q 
Woie-i Dv»r 40 
Fimolct under 40 
Femol« over <0 



first 

Managua! Still 
Managerial Skill 
Managerial SkilJ 
Managerial Skill 
Managerial Skill 

Managerial Skill 
l*lelhgen:i 



U cnrrl 

Faifnen. 
Common Sariir 
lnlslligenci 
(ammaii ivw.t 
Common Sahsr 
f u irnt-i-; 
Fairnm 



third 

InrfJrigenM 

F«iin«5 

FairntH 

Inltlllfmci 

Feiirnen 

lalillig»nfa 

Mnnagaritl Ik ill 



Fouirh 

{amnion Scrns 
Ifllt'liginte 
{amman Sen(* 

In lei ligtnr.^ 
Cwfimen Stun 
CiHTimsii Sttin 



Other classifications were mentioned notably fewer 
times. The fifth, Earth and seventh choices among all 
men were, respectively, experience, attitude, and un- 
derstanding. Among women those rankings werp occu- 
pied by understanding, attitude and appearance, 

The wise-crack ins supervisor evidently cuts a *mall 
ewath among his subordinates. Only eight men listed 
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a sense of humor, and only 71 of the women mentioned 
it as desirable: in bnth eases this was the second lowest 
-showing, Bottom places, however, were reserved for 
another characteristic which some might have expected 
to do better — energy. Only one man and three women 
listed it as a top-desired characteristic. 

In the middleground were a variety of other traits. 
Tn order they were: cooperation, personality, courtesy, 
loyalty, patience and education. 

As for the most undesirable characteristics in an 
executive, there was again a rather good degree of 
uniformity among those named the most. Injustice 
was the leading unwanted trait, and there was con- 
siderable mention of superior attitude, untruthfulness, 
and putting things oft*. The tabulation of irritations 
follows: 



Iflccmfl" 



Third 



Fail Mil 



All rep»«i 
All mdei 
All females 
Main under 40 



Injuslkt $MR»riflf Arriiud* fui ib ingi $ff IJniryiMul 

InjuLlica Ualnilhfu lnnt k>prnDr AHirudc Kr*w i1nll 

Injuilic* iupnior Al I iPude ful Ifcingi »ff C iau ; hi nc. 1 . 

S.i.f ei Allruil* Inivtlki Url'ulhluln?!.! Vrvow-H-al I 

InjuLMLA UnrraltFidnan 5'.pi'iDr Alhrurir- Ki&w il nil 



female t under 40 iup*riw All ludt Jnjusrkr Pur Ihmcn off 

FrmalH ovtr ID Injusfit* UpHiir > 11 iTudr UrKrUPhlulhHi 



Put Mi -ngi off 



In almost perfect correlation with the lack of em- 
phasis on energy as a desirable characteristic was the 




So, too, with the other most desirable virtues — fair- 
ness, common sense, intelligence, attitude, understand- 
ing and the like 

This would hold equally true on (he minus side of 
the ledger, with such disliked attributes near the head 
of the listings as a superior attitude, untruthful ness r 
putting things oft*, and others. 

I [nwever, the replies indii : •.• i--.il em re than char- 
acter Ls sought in a supervisor. Sex is important, too. 
Male supervisors were largely preferred, and by men 
and women alike among the respondents. 

The margin among men with a preference was 1,737 
to 7 in favor of males; the margin among women was 
2,524 to 80. Another 2,013 (406 men and 1,007 
women • said they had tnj pnefiTemr. 

What determined this general feeling in favor of 
men? The explanations that accompanied a number 
of replies were illuminating. 

A man, the general feeling ran, was less emotional 
;md more rational to deal with, more likely to he sound 
in his reasoning. His feet, that is, were more likely to 
lie solidly planted on the ground- -and perhaps this is 
another aspect of managerial ski]] which was so gen- 
erally desired. 

Bey hi nd I hat, men prefer to work for other men rather 



Best manager gives credit 



ranking of laziness as one of the least irritating qual- 
ities in a chief. It was tied with "swearing" for last 
place among the men ( with mentions i and was next 
to List among the women iwith 59 mentions). Last 
place among the women was occupied by stubbornness. 

In the middleground, well removed from the six 
characteristics disliked the most in the breakdown of 
the respondents. Were listed (in this order i unde- 
pendability, prejudice, narrow- mindedness. annoying 
mannerisms, poor management, swearing, and temper. 

One conclusion that might be drawn from the gen- 
eral tone of the replies dealing with supervisor char- 
acteristics was that people of integrity art* the kind 
that employes prefer to work for. Both the favorable 
and unfavorable characteristics can largely be defined 
in that frame of reference. 

Certainly managerial skill is a generic kind of char^ 
acteristic which would embrace high character; and 
injustice, the most disliked characteristic, would 
equally indicate a lack of character. 
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Watch that age difference 



CHECKLIST TEST 
FOR A GOOD EXECUTIVE 

How good an executive are you? Answer the ques- 
tions below, find see on page 08 whether your answers 
jibe with the survey findings. 

1. Do you keep your people informed oi»pul what's going an 
in ihc office? 

2s Do you F&el yau must set an ejtemple wild a disploy ol energy? 
3. Are ypu careful to rewgniie good work equally among 
older employes? 

Do you Itiink <in executive heeds lo be educated? 

Are you intent on seeing thai justice if done everyone in 
your charge? 

Are you coreful not to swear in front of subordinate clerks? 
Do most workers prefer male supervisor* in charge of office 
operations end subsections? 
fl. fs a display ol temper bad in front of your employes? 
9. Do yoj try to see to it that supervisors are near the age 
brockets of rhe people under them? 

10. Is a sense ol humor necessary in dealing with your people? 

11. Do you encourage a first name basis among the men 
in itiR offite? 



4. 

6. 
7. 




than women, "I'm a man" was frequently written 
under ■"reason" 1 

At least one girl expressed a reason that others may 
have felt hut not mentioned. "Easier to yet around 
and along with male supervisors/' she noted 

All had some rather well defined ideas as to the age 
relationship of the supervisor and his subordinates 
In general, the leaning was toward a super visor com- 
paratively dose to the age bracket of the people work- 
ing under him. and the most favored age for a super- 
visor ( mentioned as first or second choice in every 
classification ) was from 40 to 49, 

But a subordinate question fa this area indicated 
that mast Office employes did not attach too much 
importance to the age of (he supervisor. In onlv three 
da^es males below 20 and above 50, and females 
below 20- was the supervisor age factor considered 
important. 

How informal should l>e the relationship between 
employes and supervisor? That question was amply 
answered ,n the survey., Male respondents in all age 
brackets preferred a first name basis bv everyone 
\Vomen in age brackets up to 30 preferred first names 
by supervisor to subordinate those between 40 and 
59 chose "by subordinates to their immediate super- 
visors as their preference; and only a bare majority 
of those 60 or older preferred no use of first names 
whatsoever. 

Another question in this respect was intended to 
bring out only general prevailing practice rather than 
preference. It dealt with the amount of personal con 
sulfation customarily held between supervisors and 
employes. 

The finding was that sueh consultations are not h 
general practice for all the offices surveyed, and that 
there was no uniformity in any respect. Of 1.549 men 
in the less-than-40 age bracket, 405 reported talks on a 
regular basis every six months, 3F51 reported no talks 
at all, and 267 had talks once a year. The order of 
ranking for men over 40 was "never" (209) , every six 
months (111), then "other" ( 1 09 ) -the latter gen 
erally heing "whenever necessary," according to the 
explanations posted with the answers, 

For women there was a rough dejrrec of correlation 
on a percentage basis. Of 3.195 females under 40, 
< 'never" was listed by 1,037. then "other" (by 665) 
then "once every six months" ( by 621 ) . For 1,043 over 
40, the same relative rankings were created by re- 
sponses, respectively, of 421, 206 and 136. 

Then- arc other elements of preference or distaste 
in a job, however, beyond the personality of the super- 
visor and his techniques for good or bad relations. The 
physical aspects of an office can play a part in the 
jobholder's mind as to whether he likes or dislikes his 
post An important part of the questionnaire dealt 
with this side of the job. 

What was the most frequent office complaint? Among 
all the answers, the most frequently listed was "no 
recognition of good work/' This held first place among 
the men respondents, though it was second among the 
women. 

Close behind was "salary relationships and poli- 
cies,' which was the greatest complaint of women, 
though it rated third among the men — an interesting 
aspect, particularly because a higher proportion of 
the males than females characterisied themselves as 
breadwinners for the family. Perhaps, because so 
many of the women said they did not intend to work 
all their lives, they looked on immediate return with 
more interest than the men. 

Lack of office information was the third general 
complaint. {Continued on page 68) 
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Here's how 
12 men control 
Congress 



Acquaintance with the philos- 
ophy of the House Committee on 
Rules will help you to estimate 
how the major bills will fare in 
this session of Congress 



TWELVE men will control what Congress dors this 
year. They arc the members of the Rules Committee nf 
the House or Represents lives. 

Some congressmen tall the House Committee t>n 
Rules a legislative traffic cop, essential to the smooth 
flow of business. Others see it as a high-handed dicta- 
tor, frustrating the will of a majority of House 
members. All agree, however, that its 12 members col 
lectively wield power unsurpassed in either House or 
Senate. 

In this session of Congress, as in all sessions for 
ni.'inv ycar>. I fir HuIp.h Committee will have more to 
say about the final legislative output than any other 
Kroup on Capitol Hill, Almost all major bills require 
the committee's approval before they can 00006 up for 
a House vote, The committee can buttle up legislation 
which has tieen approved overwhelmingly by a regular 
legislative committee of the House or oven resound- 
ingly passed by the Senate. It can dictate changes in a 
piece of legislation before the House can consider it 
and it can strictly limit the extent to which other mem- 
bers can propose changes on the House floor. 

In addition, it can sponsor changes in the House 
rules, pan on whether other committees should be 
given subpoena power or authority to travel outside 
the United States, and decide whether new investigat- 
ing committees should be set up. 

These broad power* mean, in brief, that thecornmit- 
Ui- will profoundly influence the outcome of the 
legislative programs proposed for 19r56 by President 
Eisenhower on the one hand and Democratic congres- 
sional leaders on the other. 



The imprint it will leave on these programs will be, 
ay it has been for the past two decades, highly con- 
servative. While many of the must items the While 
House sends to the Capitol will clear through the com- 
mittee with little trouble, others face rough going as 
they come up against the conservative philosophy of 
those who dominate the committee. 

Here are some of the specific problems the commit- 
tee presents to the Kisenhower Administration: 

Any proposal to broaden wage-hour law coverage 
will almost certainly be effectively sidetracked in the 
committee. 

Proposals for sleppedup federal upending on hos 
pital construction and similar programs are sure to 
receive a close and critical going over by Rules mem- 
bers. 

The Organisation for Trade Cooperation, a key 
administration recommendation for the coming year 
in the field of foreign economic policy, will have a 
difficult time winning the committee^ okay. 

If another effort is made to put through Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood, the Rules Committee can be 
counted on again to do its best— which is very good 
indeed — to kill the project. 

The Administration's health reinsurance bill will be 
in trouble if it ever reaches the committee, and public 
housing is virtually guaranteed another battering at 
committee hands. 

Ay might be expected, in view of its broad powers, 
the Rules Committee is under almost constant attack. 
Critics argue that no congressional committee should 
be able to veto the actions of other committees or deny 
House members freedom to debate and change bills oil 
the House floor. But on only one or two occasions 
have these attacks resulted in action curbing the com- 
mittee's powers — and then the curbs were temporary. 

The oldest as well as the most powerful unit of Con- 
gress, the Kales Committee was set up in 173W, soon 
after Congress first met, to prepare rules for the oper- 
ation of the House. For many years that was its sole 
job. Then, starting in the 1880's N it began to build up 
to its present role of clearing legislation and setting 
time limits and other restrictions on House considera- 
tion of individual bills. 

Its present power L-voked naturally Ironi (he 
that the regular legislative committees of the House 
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12 men 



continued 




Howard W. Smith became Rules chairman year ago 



approve hundreds of bills each year. Obviously, chaos 
would result if these were taken up on a lirst-come- 
first-served or survival -of -the- fittest basis or if each of 
the 435 House members had unlimited rights to dis- 
cuss or try to change each bill. 

Various procedures have been set up for House 
action on bills approved by legislative committees. 
Completely noneontroversial bills can be placed on 
special calendars and on certain days each month they 
an* whipped through by unanimous approval with 
practically no debate. Some bills with just minor op- 
position frequently are taken up by arrangement with 
the House leadership on certain days when hills can be 
passed with a minimum of debate but with the two- 
thirds vote required. 

For any measure that is important or controversial, 
however, the normal procedure is to get a rule from 
the Rules Committee. The rule states the length of 
time allowed for debate on the bill and often restricts 
Ihe nunaVr or kinds of amendments or substitutes 
(hat can be offered. Approval of the rule by 1hi» Hniw 
— which is almost always automatic — makes it proper 
for the House to consider a bill without a unanimous 
or a two-thirds vote being required for passage; a 
simple majority does the trick. 

This authority to clear legislation for floor action 
by granting rules is the source of the committee's 



great influence over the nation s laws. Although there 
are several ways to bypass the Rules Committee on 
controversial legislation, they are difficult to employ 
successfully and, in fact, have rarely been used 

In theory, the Rules Committee is the arm' of the 
House majority leadership— that is, the leadership of 
he party in control, which means the Speaker Its 
task is clearing legislation in such a way that the 
leaderships program is put through as expeditiously 
as possible. U s also supposed to sidetrack bills that 
the majority leaders oppose or that might embarrass 
(hose leaders if they came up on the floor 

For a long time, the committee consisted of onlv 
fhr^ members, headed by the Speaker. Hut the 19 ft) 
revolt against Speaker Joe Cannon forced the Speaker 
off the committee and enlarged its membership The 
Committee continued to be the arm of the Speaker 
however, until the late 1930 s, when a coalition of Re- 
publicans and southern Democratic committee mem- 
bers began blocking important parts D f the New 1V;,I 
relative nrnprain. This edition, which ron'mues 
ho the present day, accounts for the committee s high 
ly conservative point of view. 

The deveh^i™nt of the committee's conservative 
personality has brought repeated bitter attaeks in re- 
cent years on its membership and powers. One of 
these was sucefissful-lemporarily. In J;<r,u.,w ]fM*i 
afl.pr I residrnl. I ruman'a 194H victory brought many 

!^ ^™ :r J^ t0 the H ™. a bipartisan 

liberal bloc, led hy Democratic Rep, Herman P. Ebrr- 




Howard W.SKrra 
Virginia 





Rep. Smith (Dem. Va.) is 
lawyer, banker, farmer; 
on committee 24 years 



Aep. Witliam M. Calmer 

(Devi. Minn,) is serving 
24th year in tfie House 




Rip. Richard Boiling, a 

Missouri Democrat, is a 
teacher,, 39 years old 



Rep. Thomas P. Q r Nviil f 

Ir. (Dem. Mass.), 43, 
is an insurance broker 
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barter of IVrmsvlv.-jni.-j, wrote: into the House rules a 
new, easy way to by paw the committee. 

Under this so-called 21-day rule, a chairman of a 
legislative committee could call up directly on the 
House Hour- j i n v bill reported out by his committee' 
but bottled up by the rules group for 21 or more days. 
This bypassing procedure was actually used repeated- 
ly during the Eighty-first Congress to thwart the 
Rules Committee. Equally important, the threat of 
its use induced Rules Committee members to dear 
many bills that otherwise might have been pigeon- 
holed. 

The revolt was short-lived, however. In 13.11, most 
House Republicans and southern Democrats teamed 
to change the rules back to the old pattern. During 
that Congress, the Flighty-second, the eommilU*' 
again blocked some of President Truman's pet Fair 
Deal legislation. During the Eighty- third Congress, it 
pretty well went along with the Republican leadership 
and the new Eisenhower Administration. Wlien the 
Democrats regained Congress in 1904, Speaker Ray- 
burn decided it was time to make sure that the com- 
mittee would be more responsive to the majority 
leadership than it had been in previous Democratic 
Congresses. 

Mr. Ray burn decided that, instead of trying to 
ehange the rules, he'd change the committee's make- 
up as much as he could. Although its members are 
technically selected by party caucuses at the begin- 
ning of each Congress, actually they are hand-picked 



by the party leadership. Once a man is on the com- 
mittee he stays there in succeeding Congresses unless 
he loses his House seat or his party loses control of 
the House and the number of places it has on the 
committee i.s whittled down. Thus, actually, the 
leadership's control over the membership is limited to 
the filling of vacancies. 

At the beginning of 1955, Mr. Rayburn was faced 
by the fact (hat Rep. Howard W. Smith, a conserva- 
tive Virginian, would be chairman of the committee 
and that another conservative southerner, Rep. Wil- 
liam M. Colmer of Mississippi, would also be on the 
Democratic side. 

Since the four Republican holdovers on the com- 
mittee were also conservative, the conservative bloc 
was certain of six of the 12 votes. 

Mr. Rayburn knew, therefore, that he couldn't 
stack the committee to outvote this bloc — it takes a 
seven- man vote bo pel com mittee- action- but he de- 
cided tu make sure that the other Democratic mem- 
bers would be loyal to him and at least neutralize the 
i o. j ]i lion's power. 

Thanks to some liberal Democratic holdovers, he 
was able to follow that strategy and it has been partly 
successful. The coalition bloc hasn't been able in this 
Congress to frustrate the leadership as often as in pre- 
vious Democratic Congresses, although it manages to 
work its will in many instances. As things now stand, 
neither side has a majority on the committee, so issues 
must be worked out by f Continued on fxige 102/ 




Rep. Ray 1. Madden 

(Dem. tnd.), 64, has been 
on committee since 1949 



Jtep. James 1. Detaney, 

lawyer, is a Democrat 
from New York. He is 55 



Rep. James Trimbte 

(Dem. Ark J. lawyer, en- 
tered Congress in '45 



R»P- Homer Tbornfynrry 

(Bern, Tex,}, is lawyer, 
on Rules since last year 



AT 



Rep. Leo t. Alien, tank- 
ing Republican, ts from 
III., on Rules since '33 




Rep. Clarence J, Brown, 

a newspaper publisher, 
is an Ohio Republican 



P*P- Harris Ellsworth, 

Tiewspaper editor, is a 
Republica?i from Oregon 



Rep. Henry I. Latham, 

(Rep. N.Y.) is a lawyer, 
on committee since J951 
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TRAFFIC JAM COSTS 
$ 25,000,000,000 

» * 
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Gross national product 




spending 
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Highway construction 
spending has lagged 
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If road building 
is stepped up . . . 
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Delays and 
production loss 
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we could travel 900 billion 
vehicle miles in 1963 



t , . will be eliminated 
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Adequate highways would have raised 
today's production and efficiency to 
levels we may not reach until 1963 



'25 



'40 



Gross national product 




vehicle miles 
per dollar of GNP 



Travel hasn't matched 
growth of economy 





Business hi general 

will increase. 

By 1963 we could have: 



8 million car and $20 billion 
auto ? tire and gas market 
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dOOD ROADS mean greater efficiency, increased 
productivity, higher per capita income* 

IT Ihis country liad maintained an adequate high- 
way system, traffic might be 50 per cent greater than 
it is, and gross nations 1 product more than $25,000,- 
000,000 higher. If we get such a system soon, gross 
national product can reach $550,000,000,000 by 1965. 
It may top a trillion dollars by 19S5. 

In addition, adequate highways mean fewer acci- 
dents. They improve our dispositions- thereby cut- 
ting accident rates even further; give us more time at 
home mornings and afternoon*. They make Weekend 
and vacation trips more attractive. 

Reasonable expenditures for an adequate road sys- 
tem are demonstrably a good investment. 

Let's look at the story. 

From 1921 to 1930 highway expenditures, in 1955 
dolt:; i-s, averaged »tH>u( $1.8tX),umO0O a year. This 
was about $91 per vehicle on the road — an average of 
19,800,000, Total travel per year averaged about 131,- 
000.GOO,CK)O vehicle miles, so expenditures for roads 
came to about 1.4 cents per mile, 

This outlay was so handled as to match the increase* 
in the number of vehicles. Expenditures were about 
$114 per vehicle in 1921 and Si 12 in 1930. 

General business as well as traffic prospered during 
tile '20's. Business grew about four per cunt per year 
during that decade. But, traffic grew about 16 per 
cent per year — four times as fast. 

i : 'n: "I lli'- I.-, -mi- business grew was the fact that 
traffic could grow. Working people could live farther 
from their jobs. Factories could bring raw materials 
from greater distances. Faster distribution widened 
markets lor finished products. Adequate roads made 
it possible for more and more tars to Use the highways 
and for each vehicle to drive more and more miles. 
The number of vehicles grew by more than 150 per 
cent, travel by 275 per cent and travel per vehicle 
by about 50 per cent during the decade. 

This growth in traffic supported a growth of more 
than 100 per cent in the production of autos and 
trucks. Employment in distributing and servicing 
nutus increased. Production and sale «r gasoline qu.nl 
rupled. By 1929, more than eight cents of every dollar 
spa&t by individuals went for transportation over our 
expanding highway system, and business was relying 
heavily upon trucks. 

The depression which hit us at the end of 1929 
caused a sharp cut in outlays for highways. This cut 
did not come because of a drop in highway traffic. Use 
of roads increased four per cent in 1930, and another 
five per cent in 1931. Persona! and business use of 
highways increased even though business as a whoJe 
declined. Highway expenditures were cut because 
general business was declining. The result was a short- 
age of capacity and increased crowding on highways. 

A study by the Bureau of Public Roads shows how 
the value of highways depreciated year by year. When 
tins is related to the volume of traffic, it gives a rough 
index of crowding. 

The study shows crowding being reduced until 1933. 
Then highway building was curtailed. Outlays on 
roads, which had been about $3,00U,UUO,<MK.I (in 1955 
dollars i in 1930. dropped to $1,650,000,000 by 1935. 
By 1936 there was nearly live per tent more traffic 
per- unit of highway capacity than there had bt*>n in 
3933. The growth of traffic: in relation to business 
stopped with an abruptness that would be hard to 
match in the history of our economy. 

By 195T> our highway expenditures in terms of traf- 
fic had returned only to the 1935 level and to less than 
60 per cent of the average for the 1920's. Despite the 
fact that, in 1955 dollars. < Cnnlinuwt on page IfX)> 
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Internal Revenue Service Commissioner Russell C« Harrington 
explains in this Nation's Business interview how IRS checks 
your tax return and what you should do to avoid errors in it 



MR. HARRINGTON, what can the 
individual fa Jf payer do (0 insure 
titling oat hi* return correctly? 

The best advice I can give any 
taxpayer is U> Use rare. If he will 
read the instructions, follow the? di- 
rections on the return, keep proper 
documents and records and fill oul 
the return I in* by line he will file a 
correct return, It isn't complies ted. 
A high school kid should be able to 
fill out the average return if he 
knows arithmetic 

What is the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice doing to help taxpayers Hie 
1 956 returns property and on time? 

We are doing substantially what 
has been done in the past. The re- 
port that n» returns would be pre- 
pared for anybody unless he was 
illiterate, n*m- English speaking, or 
in some other way incapacitated 



arose from a misunderstanding. In 
designating Mondays and Friday » 
as Taxpayer Assistance Days in 
many of our offices, we are trying 
to serve the taxpayers as economi- 
cally as we can, On those days we 
will have a full staff in our offices to 
help taxpayers. On other days any- 
one who wants help wilt Ret it but 
he may have to wait for service be- 
C8W» we will have fewer people in 
the office. Many collection officers 
and agents will lie at their normal 
duties of collecting taxes and exam- 
ining returns. 

This is not entirely new. We tried 
it last year in two ur three areaa. We 
asked the taxpayers to do as much 
of the work as they possibly could. 
It worked pretty well. All we did 
this year was to say that we're going 
to try it on a national basis. W T e are 
trying to educate the people that, by 



duing as much of the work as they 
<:an n they are saving their own 
money. 

What common mistakes do taxpay- 
er* make in lilting out return*? 

Four errors are most common and 
all can be eliminated easily. They 

are: 

> Failure to print or write legihly. 

► Forgetting to sign. 

>■ Not reporting a! I income, 
* Mistakes in arithmetic. 

Are you speaking of small tax- 
payers? 

Yes- and many of them can't af- 
ford it Three out of ten taxpayers 
who make major arithmetic errors 
pay too much tax. This is so impor- 
tant I want to spend some time t»n il- 

Lefs take arithmetic errors first, 
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Including solu tion of the wrong tax 
from the tax table, these occur with 
some frequency — probably as a re- 
sult of last minute hurry. Both tax- 
payers and government would bene- 
fit if the taxpayer took more time to 
double check his arithmetic. 

Income often unreported comes 
from many sources. Interest income 
is frequently underreported. Tax- 
payers with time deposits overlook 
the bank credits to their account 
Others forget that some of the 
money received when they cash "E f> 
bonds is interest inmrne if the bond 
has reached interest-bearing life. 

There are Home frequent depen- 
dency errors, too. For one, working 
wives. Some working wives who earn 
less than $600 file separate returns 
to get a refund on their withholding 
tax. This* separate filing actually 
costs the couple money because the 
husband cannot claim the wife's ex- 
emption. These couples should file 
joint returns. 

What about dependents? 

Dependent relatives other than 
children are a major source of error. 
Taxpayers claiming exemptions for 
close relatives should read the in- 
-1rticl.ii ins carefully. Our studies 
show that, in the past, one taxpayer 
out of five who claimed such rela- 
tives baa been wrong. The biggest 
source of error is the inability to 
show that the taxpayer has contrib- 
uted an adequate amount to the de- 
pendent's support. 

The double claiming nf exemp- 
tions for children of divorced or le- 
gally separated parents fl another 
frequent error. Only one parent is 
entitled to claim the child's exemp- 
tion and that is the one who eontrib- 
uted more than one half <*f the 
child's total support. Part of the 
confusion arises because some di- 
vorce or separation decrees do not 
state that a portion of the alimony 
or separate maintenance is for the 
support of the children. In these 
eases the father cannot claim exemp- 
tions of the children. He can, how- 
ever, list the total of the alimony or 
separate maintenance payments dur- 
ing the years as itemized deductions 
— provided, of course, it is to his 
advantage to itemize his deductions. 

Itemized deductions cams*' errors 
of two broad types: First, taxpayers 
do not read the instructions care- 
fully and consequently either do not 
recognize the limitations nr fail to 
claim deductions to which they are 
entitled. 

Second is the general fmibtcm of 
inadequate records. Taxpayers fre- 
quently claim itemized deductions 
substantially exceeding the amounts 
to which they can reasonably show 
themselves entitled. 



Mow important is record keeping 
to the taxpayers? 

This is most important. The smart 
taxpayer started on the first day of 
this year to accumulate records of 
medical, dental and other expenses, 
contributions and the like. It's not 
hard to keep simple, but adequate 
records. These records are indispen- 
sable when a taxpayer starts to item- 
ize his deductions. 

What kind ui mistakes da busi- 
nessmen make in their tax rs- 
turns? 

The businessman normally does 
not make the kind of mistakes we 
have been talking about. In the first 
place, many businessmen have com- 
petent accountants, tax lawyers, or 
both, Their ' errors,'' and I put that 
word in quotes, arise from differ- 
ences in interpretations of the tax 
laws and regulations that apply to 
their particular field of operations. 

Let me add quickly that these dif- 
ferences of I en prove to be just vary- 
ing interpretations. Thanks to our 
system of appeals both within the 
Service and in the courts they often 
are resolved by mutual ugreemcut 

How important is early fifing? 

It is important both to us and the 
taxpayer. It would be a tremendous 
help if the returns could be spread 
over the next two months and a half 
rather than having them rill dumped 
in on April l, r j. 

For taxpayers, it would mean 
quicker payment for those who have 
refunds coming — and less likelihood 
of making errors for everybody. 

Is the failure of taxpayers to leave 
a tar warding address much ot a 
problem? 

This is something of a problem. It 
is a two-way street, however. It 
causes u-y trouble especially where 
we are trying to locate a taxpayer 
who owes us tax. Also the taxpayer 
doesn't get the refund cheek to which 
he may be entitled as expeditiously 
as he otherwise would. Sometimes 
we cannot locale the taxpayer and 
his refund check goes into our "lost 
taxpayer" account. 

How much in unclaimed refunds 
is now gathering dust in the last 
taxpayer's drawer? 

We still want to get rid of more 
than 1,000,000 unclaimed refund 
i hecks amounting to $14,000,000. 

Ho w about the so-called conscience 
fund? How much do you collect 
each year from anonymous re* 
turns? 

I'm told that in fiscal n)~y> ibe 
Treasury's conscience fund was en 



riched by 363,419. There is no way 
of telling how much of that was un- 
paid taxes. We know, however, that 
we here in Revenue had 89,849 sent 
directly to us. One hundred twelve 
contributions were in currency, five 
were money orders, and three were 
cheeks, 

How many profile file returns 
which err in their own favor? 

Almost nine out of ten erroneous 
returns filed favor the taxpayer. The 
discovery and correction of these or 
rors usually result in additional 
taxes, interest and penalties. 

How many refunds do you make 
each year? 

Last year there were a. bout 3t. 
000,000 refunds because of overpay- 
ment of individual income tax total- 
ing approximately $2,700,000,1X10. 

Do you anticipate an unusual num- 
her nf complications this year? 

No. We feel that many of the com- 
plications encountered in 19f>4 as a 
result of the new enactment of the 
Revenue Code have been resolved 
and some improvement will come 
through simplification of our forms 
and instructions. 

Have there been any changes in 
the tax taws which might cause 
confusion? 

From the point of view of the 
average taxpayer, there have been 
no significant changes in the tax 
laws in the past year. We are aware, 
though, that in this filing period 
many self-employed persons will he 
meeting the new provisions relative 
i n . 1 1 mis of estimated tax and 
extended co% r erage of social security 
for the first time, Naturally these 
provisions will cause a certain 
amount of uncertainty but we feel 
this will be minimized through our 
forms and instructions and Ibe pub- 
licity given to these provisions by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the 
Social Security Administration, as 
wt'll as through the assistance our 
local offices will give to taxpayers. 

How many returns do you expect 
this year? 

I -iHt year there were approxi- 
mately 58,000,(100 individual and 
830,000 corporate returns. We expect 
approximately the Same or even 
slightly more this year. 

There would seem to be a discrep- 
ancy between the figure 58,000 r - 
000 and the number of Americans 
employed, about 65,000,000? 

Well, in some instances workers 
are not required to file returns— peo- 
ple who make less than $600, for m- 
( Continued on page 37 J 
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GE RMANY: 

wide open market 




American subsidiaries, now doing a booming business 
there, are hurrying to make new deals with German 
firms. A Nation's Business reporter in Bonn tells why 



UONN h GERMANY- -Cherubic-faced, but serious and 
concentrated as Germans can be when speaking of 
business. Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the economic CS»r of 
West Germany, said : 

"I leave business a free hand, I don't want business 
to feel that the government will interfere with any uf 
its negotiations. . . , We would welcome competition of 
American firms in Germany. American firms would 
bring the right .spirit into the German economy. We 
want to import competitors to fii into and improve the 
world economy." 

The German Minister of Economies, talking in his of- 
fice in this West German capital, was stating a policy of 
classical laissez faire which has already worked nn in- 
dustrial miracle. With a third of Germany gone to the 
Russians, the West Germans in I95f> equaled the indus 
trial production of the Germany of 1836. 

Germany's economic miracle has already brought 
great benefits both for West Germany and for the Amer- 
ican firms which have brought ^490,000,000 in capital 
to German industry — and are now scrambling to spend 
another §200,000,000 for expansion. Three quarters of 
this American capital is involved in motors and related 
industries. 

In a sympathetic atmosphere of free enterprise ' in- 
cluding easier corporate taxes than in the United 
States) American subsidiaries have been doing a boom- 
ing business here; and many more companies are hurry- 
ing to set up new subsidiary deals with German firms. 

In addition, both German and American companies 
have made profitable arrangements to exploit each 
other's technological inventions. Probably more indus- 
Irially skilled than any other country except the U. S, , 
the new Germany already contributes profitable know- 
how to American firms, through patent-leasing arrange- 
ments, German companies in turn are making big prof- 



its in the booming European market by manufacturing 
Anwiean products on license. Most other nations in 
the world market need American know-how to improve 
their products and efficiency With Germany, know 
bow flows both ways. 

American capital and technological skill have 
brought specular results in surh German fields as 
autos and trucks, electrical machinery, soft drinks, 
plastics, glass manufacture, steel , aircraft, business ma- 
chines, tractors, radio and television equipment sew- 
ing machines, chemicals. 

tn the other direction, Germany has exported her 
skills to the U. S. in certain types of plastics, tool 
and dye making, industrial machinery and the manu- 
facture of items like electric razors, business machines 
autos, trucks and cameras. Germans and Americans 
are working together to exploit European markets and 
planning expansion in South American and Asiatic 



Among the most promising fields for American capi- 
tal, according to businessmen consulted on the spot, 
are hard plastics, especially industrial pipe; packag- 
ing, in the American sense of preparing a' package 
which will sell the product; hotels, to fill Germany's 
still desperate need for housing and tourist accommo- 
dations; airplane frames and engines, now that Ger- 
many is sovereign and is allowed to resume plane 
production; and, of course, automobile supply trades 
which can hitch their wagon to the accelerating busi- 
ness of the Teutonic truck and car manufacturers. 

A nation of immense industrial skill and energy, 
Germany is a good repository of productive capital 
because the labor \s also low priced. 

"'There is no job too technical for German labor," 
said an expert, Harold Swenson, vice president of the 
First National City Hank of New York in Frankfurt 
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German, American know-how and capital have teamed up 
to make Germany second biggest car exporter. Bernard 
Gunther, right, shows Ford assembly line to an aide 



'Leave business a free hand. . . .' Speaker is German 
Economic Minister Dr. Ludwig Erhard as he is interviewed 
in Bonn by Nation's Business reporter Richard Tregaskis 






American -made Owens and Hartford machinery makes 
Gerresheimer glassworks largest European bottle factory 
Above, technician Heinricb Kullmar supervises inspection 



Esso has spent $40,000,000 to restore its bombed-out 
Hamburg refinery, plans new $50,000,000 refinery. Here 
American Al Koehler and German G. Herzog study plans' 




GERMANY: 



major factors 
in its phenomenal 
growth 



U.S. firms have poured nearly 
$500,000,000 in new capital into war- 
devastated German industry. Now 
they're scrambling to spend another 
$200 f 000 f Q0Q 

• Three-fourths of this new capital 
has gone Into the automotive or 
related industries 

• American money and technical 
skills have brought big results in 



AUTOS AND TRUCKS *^5^^^5* 



ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
SOFT DRINKS 
PLASTICS 
STEEL 
AIRCRAFT 

BUSINESS MACHINES ft 
TRACTORS 

RADIO AND TV EQUIPMENT 
SEWING MACHINES 
CHEMICALS 
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and his judgment is substantiated by the fact that 
German high school students ordinarily pursue their 
mathematical studies through spherical geometry and 

differential calculus. 

In the auto and truck fields, the German product 
has zoomed to second place in Flurope and is steadily 
overtaking the leading car exporter, Great Britain. 

In 1953, West Germany jessed France to become the 
third greatest ex porter of motor cars, behind Britain 
and the U. S. In 1954, CSermany made 231,000 cars for 
export, compared with only 207,000 for the U. S., and 
became second I" Britain. That year Britain ex po rted 
366,000. For 1955, Germany's estimated 382.500 cars 
tor export are dose to Britain's 400,000. In 19B6. be- 
cause of great plant expansion and productive energy, 
( Jermany may become number one exporter of autos. 

in her climb in (he motor business. Germany is rid- 
ing on a blend of German and American skill and cap- 
ital. The biggest car producers, the Ford AG 
(Corporation or Aktiengesellschaften) of Cologne, the 
Oj>e] AG (General Motors J of Russclshcim, and ih*- 
Volkswagen Werke of ,Wolfaburg ail have strong 
American roots. 

Following the trail blazed by autos are many allied 
businesses: tires mid parts suppliers, heavy i-.n-Uny 
machinery makers and the oil companies, All /ire ex- 
panding, trying to keep up with the demand that comes 
with European prosperity — and with the easy pay- 
ment purchase terms that have spread all over Europe's 
consumer markets. 

About three quarters of the American capital in Ger- 
many is involved in autos, trucks, tractors, and the 
automotive supply trades. The same proportion is 
found in the money that is now being spent for plant 
expansion. Ford AG and Adam Opel are spending 
$60- to $70,000,000 each on extending their plants 
and they expect that, even with the expansion pro- 
grams, they will still be far behind in supplying cars 
for the market. In the held of oil and gasoline. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey's subsidiary, Esso AG of Ham- 
burg, is planning to spend $J>0,000,IXJO to build a new 
refinery in the vicinity of Cologne, and millions more 
lo engineer a pipeline dnwn the Rhine. 

Esso has already spent $40,000,000 restoring and 
improving its old Hamburg refinery which was SO 
per cent destroyed in World War II bombings. The 
company built a cracking plant, a hydrofiner (or de- 
sulphurizer) valued at $2,500,000, and has started work 
on a $5,000,000 hydroformcr whit-It will yield higher 
octane fcasoline. Ksso's investment, in terms of replace- 
ment value, is now more than $100,000,000. It includes 
the largest oil refinery in West Germany, with an an- 
nual rapacity of more than 2,000,000 tons. Shell is ex- 
panding its refineries to equal Esso's present output. 
But, with the new refinery at Cologne, Esso's capacity 
wtll jump to 5,000,000 tons. 

Besides the motor industry jwssibiliiies, Germany of- 
lft>. exciting opportunities for investment and enter- 
prise in diversified industry, and many newer fields: 
like jet engines and plastics. Dr. Erhard told us: 

"We are interested in American business firms get- 
ting into certain industries where our research ha* 
fallen far behind since the war. I am thinking of air- 
planes and atomic energy. We think the Americans 
can contribute know-how, and the Germans skill and 
ability.' 1 

Several American aircraft and airplane engine firms 
have already signed deal* with German companies, 
although some of these are held up by security clear- 
ances. Meanwhile, the British and French jet engine 
and airframe manufacturers are taking advantage of 
the delay in order to promote use of theirown products. 

Certain aviation (Continued on page 52 > 
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HOW'S BUSINESS? todays 



An authoritative report 
by the staff of 
The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 



AGRICULTURE 



Livestock producers fear the pos- 
sible effect of im acreage conserva- 
tion or soil- bunk program on Iheir 
industry. The 20»0O0,O00 to 40,000,- 
iHH) :u res such ,i program would re 
fii.' frnrn producing the four surplus 
basic crops cotton, wheat, corn- 
and rice — would be put into grass* 
forage crops, and trees. 

Cattlemen fear that the; rented 
acres would stimulate further expan- 
sion of the present record numbers 
of livestock. Dairymen likewi.se are 
warning against any expansion 
which could disrupt their efforts to 
hold the supply of milk and dairy 
products in balance with demand 
The Administration's position is that 
grazing must he prohibited on the 
diverted acres in order to reduce 
more effectively the total farm plant 
production, 

However* in some areas strong 
pressure to permit limited livestock 
use of the forage acres in the soil 
bank, seems likely. One suggestion is 
that grazing on the rented land 
should be permitted in olFici.illy des- 
ignated disaster areas where farm- 
ers are suffering from drought and a 
severe shortage of Feed. Other ob- 
servers caution that any restrictions 
on grazing would be difficult to ad- 
minister and that widespread viola- 
tions ct>tild Ije' expected. 



CONSTRUCTION 



A possible additional expansion 
i j1 (r> 50 EH i cent in the residen- 
tial modernization market presents 
a challenge. The combined forces 
of materials manufacturing, distri- 
bution* huilding, design and finance 
- hicJi vlcJurill y and through their 
trade associations — aw meeting this 
• Imllenge 

Adopting the slogan, " '56 - The 
Year to Fix," the construe Lion in 



dustry is launching 'Operation 
Home Improvement," a year- long 
program designed to inspire more 
people to improve their property unci 
to make it easier to buy materials 
arid services for property improve- 
ment. 

With purchasing power growing;, 
loan funds in good prospect and in- 
dustry promotion in high gear the 
new year should make moderniza- 
tion really big business, 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Although predictions are that ceo 
nomie activity will increase at a 
slower pace than in 1955, (he bal- 
ance of prospects is favorable. 

Inventory growth , high consumer 
debt, indicated slackening of de- 
mand for new automobiles, high in- 
terest rates, and lessened housing 
starts in the last quarter are being 
emphasized as evidence of a trend. 

Too little attention is directed at 
sustained consumer demand in other 
fields, augmented federal expendi- 
tures and new program require 
ments, continued heavy demand for 
both business and personal credit, 
high levels of business investment 
for new plant and equipment, and 
the tight credit rein being main- 
tained by the Federal Reserve. 

Public confidence continues un- 
abated and disposable personal in- 
come, now at an all-time high, may 
yet Lie further increased by tax re- 
duction. 



DISTRIBUTION 



Although retail sales in 1955 were 
much higher than expected, and look 
hard to beat in 1956, retailers expect 
that retail sales the first half of this 
year will show gains of three to five 
per eent over the same perirjd of last 

year, 

There as good reason For opti- 



mism. An increase of S 1 3,000 000- 
000 to St5,00a00Q,OO0 in disposable 
personal income is expected in 1956 
over 1955- all potential sales for re 
toilers. It is recognized that the rate 
of personal savings will prohablv lie 
higher this year than last and that 
consumers may rely less on install- 
ment buying and more on payments 
of past installment purchases. But 
this should still lea ve room Tor an in- 
crease in total sales. Another cause 
of optimism results from the healthy 
rise in department store profits in 
1955, 

These things paid off in 11355 and 
should pay off in 1956: intensive 
promotional efforts, stepped- up ad- 
vertising, trading-up, and increased 
use of revolving credit Other things 
to wateh for: rev itemization of down- 
town areas and possible gains «s well 
as continued success of branch store 
operations. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



A bill to extend the government's 
role in foreign trade financing is 
before the Congress this session. 

It would set up a new government 
corporation authorized to write in- 
surance for the noncred i1 risks 
which an exporter faces when he 
extends credit to a foreign customer. 

Proponents argue that the various 
exporters' incentives given by for- 
eign competitors put the United 
States exporter at a disadvantage 
and therefore the exporter ought to 
be relieved, for a fee, from the risks 
of nonpayment due to political 
hazards such as inconvertibility, 
war, rebellion, imposition of embar- 
goes, all outside the responsibility 
of the buyer or seller. 

Opponents point to the fact that 
the main obstacle to greater export 
sales to Foreign countries continues 
to be the lack of sufficient dollars. 
They add that the exporter credits 
and lines of eredil opened hy the 
Export- Import Hank amount to the 
same thing since the bank will take 
notes without recourse to the seller. 

Pressure for the legislation ap- 
pears to come largely from exporters 
of consumer goods. Their exports 
frequently suffer from the desire of 
foreign governments to permit only 
dollar purchases which will contrib- 
ute the most to the nation's produc- 
tive and foreign exchange earnings 
capacity. 
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outlook 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The legislative mills are already 
grinding away on the budget for 
l$o7. Because of some of the things 
recommended in that budget and in 
the State of the Union message, it is 
not too earlv to begin looking ahead 
to 1 95& 

Unl ess spending proposals are cut 
back much more than now seems 
probable (remember this is an elec- 
tion year) the groundwork laid in 
this session can mean that 1953 
spending will run ahead of 19- r >7. 

The President has recommend ed 
increases in spending for many ac- 
tivities. The agricultural program 
and federal aid for highways and 
schools are most talked about but 
there are numerous others. 

The added expenditures for any of 
these purposes that may be voted 
this year will not be large in 1957 h 
but in 1958 watch out. The pattern 
set this winter and .spring for Future 
spending legislation will begin to 
show up in the 1958 budget, and we 
can expect manv increases big and 
little -in the spending schedules for 
that year. 



LABOR 



Major changes in our labor laws 
during this session of Congress ap- 
pear unlikely. 

Legislators are aware, in view of 
the President's State of the Union 
message, that legislation to interfere 
with the status quo could be unpop- 
ular. 

Tlie President did offer some rec- 
ommendations, however, Among 
others, he referred to previous rec- 
ommendations made; pledged the 
full resources of the executive 
branch to assist Congress in finding 
ways to broaden minimum wage 
coverage ( which Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell says has been complicated 
by the raise to Si > ; promised a bill 
requiring disclosure of the financial 
operation of employe pension and 
welfare plans; and asserted that leg- 
islation to apply the principle of 
equal pay for equal work without 
discrimination because of se* is a 
matter of simple justice. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



The problem of providing ade- 
quate Facilities for the increasing 




*UT*l£NTl<:l 



numbers of visitors to the national 
parks has been under study by the 
National Park Service for some 
time, and its recommendations 
will be set forth in the report en- 
titled "Mission fio" (r> be released 
in February. This report will show 
what that agency thinks needs to 
be done and what it will cost to 
bring the national parks up to stand- 
ards to handle the visitors in 
—now estimated at SOXKHI.OOO peo- 
ple or more. 

The problem has been growing 
more acute each year. In 1955 near- 
ly 50,000,000 people visited the na- 
tional parks and monuments. The 
amount, of revenue these visitors 
contribute to an arc.j uin hardly be 
calculated, but this cannot bi- ex- 
pected to continue unless adequate 
facilities an- available. 



TAXATION 



The question of tax reduction is 
actually double-barreled. It means 
decision as to whether taxes or deb I 
shall lie reduced if a surplus is avail- 
able in the 1957 budget The Presi- 
dent raised this problem in his State 
of the Union message when he said 
that tax reduction is justifiable only 
when it does not unbalance a budget 
which also provides For at least a 
modest measure of debt reduction. 

If we fa*.e. political reality, how- 
ever, Ibe question of (ax reduction 
boils down to who gets the reduc- 
tion, how he gets it, and how much. 
The President has recommended 
that the 52 per cent corporate rate 
and the Korean excises be extended 
for another year. Political attacks 
on the new dividend credit and the 
new depreciation provisions are also 
i ridieated. 

These attacks seem unlikely to 
succeed but they will require a great 
deal of counteraction. 



The problem of tax reduction Ibis 
session revolves around the point at 
which the cut will be made. The 
choice actually lies between stim- 
ulation of consumption through re- 
ductions for the little man, or 
production through cots for fhe in- 
vestor groups. The final decision 
probably will \x- to stimulate con- 
sumption and, incidentally, votes. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The transportation industry is 
anticipating more fiction, if no! more 
results, from Congress, 

A national highway program ap- 
pears to have top priority. Pav-as- 
you-build financing has gained 
considerable support An increased 
program seem* probable; its size 
will l>e determined by how much of 
an increase in user "taxes Congress 
will approve in an election year. 

The controversial S. 1920 'con- 
taining the report of the Cabinet 
Committee on Transportation is 
also due for consideration. The rails, 
trucks, buses, and inland waterways 
have been skirmishing over this for 
almost a year. Prospects are that 
I he recommendations will be con- 
sidered separately. Under this ar- 
rangement some of the proposals 
have chance of passage. 

The steamship lines again must 
beat off attacks on the "fjO-oO" law 
which requires that half of govern- 
ment-sponsored ca rg o es ! be shipped 
oversets in American vessels. This 
time J he task may be harder. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee will 
hold hearings and the Farmers have 
long wanted to end *-fj0-."j0." The 
House Merchant Marine Committee 
will also hold hearings. 

Of the investigations promised, 
most interest will surround that of 
the recent activities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Hoard. 
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INCOME TAX 
LIMIT HEADS 
FOR SHOWDOWN 

Proponents of a 25 per cent ceiling have 
been trying to get a constitutional amendment 
for 16 years. Here's where they stand 



FEDERAL 


PROPOSED 


TAXES 


AMENDMENT 


NOW RUN 


taxes could not exceed . 



<1 



up to 91% on indiiwliuil income 
up to 52 % on corporate 
up to 77% on estates 
up to S7 3 4% on gifts 



► Nation's first constitutional 
convention could follow 
action by two more states 





TH E SPONSORS of a const itu ticm- 
al amendment to bar Uncle Sam from 
taking more than 25 per cent of per- 
sonal and business income in taxes 
during peacetime am girding for 
why t the y hope is their home-stretch 
drive after years of patient plugging. 

They report that approval by only 
two more states i* needed to force 
Congress to summon a constitution- 
al convention to act on their amend- 
ment. And, they assert, once the 
convention is called, the tax limita- 
tii.ni is practically on the books. 

Opponents state that, even should 
tlie required number of states sign 
up, a variety of political and legal 
hurdles will block the path of the 
amendment indefinitely, and that it 
will never become law. 

Backing the amendment are many 



busintssmen's groups, supported by 
a Few labor and farm organization 
officials and some members of Con- 
gress. 

Opposed are the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, labor unions and many 
mem bets of Congress. 

Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides two methods of amendment, 
The first is the familiar one by which 
Congress itself decides to submit a 
proposed amendment to the states 
for ratification. 

The second, which has never been 
used, requires Congress to call a 
convention of state representatives 
to consider amendments if petitioned 
to do so by at least 32 states. Any 
amendments approved by such a 
convention would then be submitted 
to the states for ratification. 



Proponents of the 25 per cent tax 
limitation have been trying to get it 
into the Constitution via the second 
method. Through their efforts dur- 
ing the past 16 years, 30 states have 
at one time or another approved 
petitions for a constitutional con- 
vention to draft the tax limitation, 
they assert. They say they have good 
chances of picking up Arizona and 
South Carolina this year. 

The petitions vary somewhat, but 
generally they would repeal the Six 
teenth Amendment, which author 
ized the income tax, and would 
instead provide that federal taxes ,.m 
individual and business income and 
on estates and gifb could not exceed 
an per cent, Congress could, by a 
three- fourths vole of the totel mem 
bership, lift the ceiling for one-year 
periods in case of war- the only 
possible exception, 

Right now, federal taxes run up to 
91 per cent on individual income. ~>2 
Per cent on corporate earnings, 77 
per cent on estates and 67% per cent 
on gifts. 

Foes of the plan insist that Con- 
gress has been notified of only 27 
valid state approvals, that at least 
a dozen legislatures rescinded their 
approvals, that governors in two 
other states vetoed petitions of their 
legislatures, and that irregularities 
in language put cither petitions in 
question. They say, also, that since 
the convention procedure has never 
been used, there would be long de- 
lays pending decision as to how or 
when Congress would call the meet- 
ing; who would attend, or what it 
could consider once convened. Court 
tests, they add, would postpone any 
concrete results into the dim, dim 
future. 

But the 25 per centers reply that 
the Constitution makes it clear that 
rescissions and vetoes are meaning- 
less — that only the initial action 
counts — and that variations in lan- 
guage are pcrrruBsibte, As for lack of 
precedent, they say, there has to be a 
first time tor everything. 

Besides, the limitation backers 
continue, there may never have to be 
a convention. Frank K Packard, a 
Chicago lawyer who heads the West- 
em Tax Council, Inc., principal 
advocate of the 25 per cent amend- 
ment, says he doubts there ever will 
be one. 

"We figure," he explains, "that if 
the states put enough pressure on 
congressmen, we'll get Congress it- 
self to submit an amendment, as it 
has done so many times in the past." 

Mr. Packard cites the example of 
the amendment for direct, popular 
election of U. S. Senators. After re- 
jecting this amendment four times, 
Congress consented to submit it to 
the states after 2*) state legislatures 
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"20 minutes of Verifax Copying 
saves a whole day of typing" 

Mr. Rerer CJeissi riper, PresiUmt, 
l>;tck and forth across Mr. Gcissinger's ftacc« O H gntngpr Associates, 

dcs.k llnws a tide of correspondeNcc from Pittsburgh, Pa, 

tlie metal parts mamif acturers he represents, and 
from his customers and salesmen in eight states. 

Inquiries, spveifiention .sheets., blueprints, estimates, 
quotations— all must b<# eopierl for the office record and 
dispatched immediately. 

Retyping was a costly bottleneck. Rut now. with a Vertfax Copter, 
Mr, Ceissinger easily kor'iv* ahead of the paper work. 



A $240 Kodak Verifax Copier speeds eoimnunica- 
tinns h] t rernnrkiihle decree. In addition, it paid 
for itself the very first month on savings in re- 
typing, alone, 

lit jti\t I minute 3 ra fries can he made of any 
reevrd jot only 2Vz cents each. In 20 minutes -or 
less-the daily output of a skilled typist is matched. 
Furthermore, anyone in the office can whisk out 
Verifax cupics. And no clum^e in mi jus lighting is 
reqttired. 

\o proof reading . . . No mistake*. Km u nimr 
importaot than the dollar savings is the fact 
tiiiit VerEfax L'Mjiii's Lire photo -exact . . . authentic 
from letter! tend to signature. 

In Mr. ( leijisi riser's hnsuiesii, ll wnwij diinen* 
sion in a drawing or a misplaced decimal point 
would be a costly mistake. Bui Verifax copying 
<'Kmiii.Ll.rs tin- need t< >r prunf reading — allows 

him to dispatch work immediately without a 
chance of jmr, 

ltd uses. Job atter job is simp lifted fur this con- 
cern. Retyping is elitnin.tted in preparing quotation 
forms; in duplicating technical urtielen for salesmen; 
iu making extra "carbons." 

iVe«? free booklet shows how Verifax copying is 
cutting cats today in thousand k of offices , .eon- 
tains tnamj valuable tips for boss, secretary, and 
office staff. Frfec suhfpet to ehang* without notice 
Only $240 . , , mali^ ]nhnt<i-L \jct i-upi^ 
in rwie minute for 2V!if vuvli 




Niiim.'. 



Company. 
Stn-i-t 



City. 




MAIL COUPON TO DAT — 

Eastman Kodak Com psmy . Business Photo M«-tln>ds Divisioi 
343 Stiite Sm-t-t, Itotln-sti-r I, V, V. 

Please Send free copy of "New Time-Saver, 

New Idea for Every Ofrin i-." 




NEW YORK LIFE'S 
EMPLOYEE 

ION PLAN 

gives you and your 
employees complete 
insurance protection in 
one low-coat package ! 




Here's a comprehensive employee 
benefit plan that can help make your 
company known throughout the com- 
munity as "a good place to work- 11 

New York Life's Employee Protec- 
tion Plan can boost morale and effi- 
ciency in your organization J ft offers 
a flexible combination of benefits for 
yourself, your employees and depend- 
ents, And if you and your employees 
are only partially insured, this plan h 
the ideal way to round out existing 
protection. Cost is low, and the plan 
is simple to install avwell as administer. 

For complete details and a copy of our 
new booklet, "Key to Good Employee 
Relations," contact your New York Life 
agent or office. Or. write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. NB-y, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N, Y, 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 



A Mutual Company ' _\' } 1 ff (." fa ufttJ«J fa ] G 4 3 



.Hi it 
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The New York lit* Ag«nl in 

Your CDfrnmintty |» q G*frd Wni to Know 



TAX LIMIT continued 



had passed resolutions calling for a 
constitutional convention. 

The American Har Association 
and some business groups, desiring 
the tax limitation amendment but 
worried about the Pandoras box 
that a constitutional convention 
might turn out to he, are concentrat- 
ing their campaign on urging Con- 
gress to submit a limitation amend- 
ment on its own motion. 

Congress already has before it 
several such proposals. One by Rep- 
resentative Noah Mason, Illinois 
Republican, is almost identical with 
the petitions being pushed in the 
states. More steam, however, is be- 
hind a resolution sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Chauncey W. Reed of 
Illinois, ranking Republican on the 
House Judiciary Committee, and 
Republican Senator Everett Dirksen 
of Illinois, a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. The Judiciary 
committees consider all constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Like the state resolutions, the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal would re- 
peal the Sixteenth Amendment and 
limit federal income taxes to 25 per 
cent. It has two major di (Terences 
from the state proposals, however. 
First, where the state resolutions 
would limit estate and gift taxes to 
25 per cent, the Reed-Dirksen reso- 
lution would prohibit federal estate 
and gift taxation altogether. Second, 
where the state resolutions would 
permit an unlimited increase in the 
25 per cent income tax wiling by a 
three-fourths vote of Congress in 
wartime, the congressional proposal 
would permit the ceiling to be raised 
by such a vote for one-year periods 
either in peace or war, but would 
provide that in no case could the top 
rate exceed the bottom rate by more 
than 15 percentage points. Thus, if 
the lowest bracket rate were to re- 
main at the present 20 per cent, the 
top bracket couldn't be more than 35 
per tent. If the top hraeket rale were 
to be put at 65 per cent, the lowest 
would have to shoot up to 50 per 
cent. 

The main arguments of the back^ 
ers of the tax limitations are two- 
fold: 

First, present tax rates take away 
the incentive to work, save and in- 
vest. As a result, there's « growing 
shortage of new capital for business 
expansion and for new businesses. 
Lower tax rates, they declare, would 
mean billions saved for new invest- 
ments, more jobs and a healthier, 
expanding economy. 

Second, the tax limitations would 



help curb a trend toward strong cen- 
tralized government, a trend that 
would inevitably lead to soc ialism 
unless checked. They claim that if 
Uncle Sam had less money to spend, 
he'd have to give up many of the 
activities he's now carrying on, and 
operate others more efficiently. The 
states would take over these func 
tions, but would also have larger rev- 
enue sources to finance them. 

lL Does the federal government 
have to come out and build us this 
thing and that thing and the other 
thing?" Mr. Packard demanded at a 
recent Senate hearing. "We can take 
care of our own things if the federal 
government does not take all our 
money in taxes. So put it back. Let s 
get back to the republic as it was 
intended — with the federal govern- 
ment doing only thusr things which 
the states cannot do for themselves..' 1 

Predictions that the amendment 
would lead to crippling losses of fed- 
eral revenue are false, the backers 
say. Naturally, they admit, revenue 
loss at the beginning would be con- 
siderable. But, they declare, the 
lower tax rates would stimulate new 
investment, new businesses, new 
products, and new jobs. All thi-s 
would in the long run make up a 
good part of the initial federal rev- 
enue loss. The stimulating effects of 
the 1954 tax cuts are cited as proof 
of the validity of this argument. 

To charges that a ceiling on cor- 
porate tax rates would help larger 
firms at the expense of small ones, 
the amendment's sponsors answer 
that the real party at interest in 
corporate taxation is not the cor- 
poration but the stockholder. The 
average stock holder in big firms has 
smaller beddings than the average 
stockholder in small ones, they as- 
sert, and so the present set-up taxes 
the small stockholder at a higher 
rate than the large stockholder. 

One of the main roadblocks in 
the way of the amendment is un- 
doubtedly the strong opposition of 
President Eisenhower and his Ad 
ministration. 

"I do not believe," the President 
said in the course of the 1952 cam- 
paign, "that the wise approach to 
the problem of reduced taxation is 
through an amendment to tJ*e fed- 
eral Constitution. An arbitrary ceil- 
ing on the power to tax without a 
like celling on the power to spend 
eould likely result in larger and larg- 
er deficits and a grave financial 
unsettlement. The rigidity of a con- 
stitutional amendment would be a 
source of danger in possible future 
national emergencies, " 

More recently, Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey told Congress the 
Reed-Dirksen proposal could cut 
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YOU MAKE THE POINT FAST, VIA TELEGRAM**, 
WHETHER YOU SHIP OR TRACE * BUY OR SELL* 
AND WHEN YOU ADD "REPLY BY WIRE" 9 YOU GET 
RAPID CONF I RMAT I ONS I N WRIT) NG* 

IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 
CAN HELP YOU* LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUS I NESS* CALL US = 

WESTERN UNION= 



WHEN IT MEANS BUSINESS . . , IT'S WlSf TO W1RF 



TAX LIMIT continued 



To increase cash 
working capital . . . 

s 25,000 to millions 
. . for months or years 



Hundreds of companies have turned to Commercial 
Crfdit's method of advancing funds. Within the past 
year, more than 600 million dollars of our cash ivas used 
for working capita! purposes. I'sers have found that 
normally we are able to supply more cash than other 
sources and on a continuing basis with no need for renewals* 

Our tii e i hod is fast, Hexibh:, reasonable in cost, li 
involves no interference with mauajrement, no mortgag- 
ing of future profits, no dilution of ownership. Funds 
arc usually available within a few days after first contact. 
Our one reasonable charge in a tax deductible expense. 

For complete in form at ion on bow your business can put 
Commercial C'ntmVs method to work for you, in 
touch with one of these Commercial Ckedit 

CORPO RATIO N offi CCS '. 



200 WcBt BaLiism>r<! Street, Bjutimoui: I 
722 South Spring Street, Ijis AscEt-ts 14 
222 Wen Adims Street, Chtcaco ft 
100 But 42nd Street, Nr.w York 17 
112 l J mi- Si reel, Sax [raml v-.i n (-, 



Consult 



Commercial 
Credit 

A service available through subsidiaries of 

Commercial Credit Company; capital and surplus over $ 1 80,000,000 



federal revenues as much as $13,- 
000,000,000 or more a year. 

"While some flexibility would bt* 
provided since Congress is permit- 
ted to exceed the general limitation 
this procedure would at beat keep fi- 
nances in a precarious position/* he 
declared. "The relaxing of the limi- 
tations would require annual legis- 
lation, and a failure to achieve a 
three-fourths majority in either 
house could precipitate a very large 
deficit. In present circumstances, the 
restrictive constitutional amend- 
ment propose hen* would require :i 
reconstruction of the federal tax sys- 
tem. A sudden shift to other forms 
"f taxation would have to be made 
on u scale that would be neither 
feasible nur. protw-tbly, act -op table to 
mimt people. A financial breakdown 
could easily result." 
_ Most labor or^.-ini/ations are vit- 
riolic in their opposition to the 
amendment. A pre-merger AKL res 
olution called it "this proposed mil 




lionaire tax swindle," nnd several 
labor union officials have charged 
that (he plan is the opening wedge 
for a national sales tax. Other objec- 
tions include: 

1. Many economists do not believe 
that lower taxes would boost work 
and saving incentives, but rather 
feel that high taxes cause pe op le to 
work harder and assume greater fi- 
nancial risks so as to keep up their 
net income after taxes. 

2. -State and local governments 
would be hurt, rather than helped. 
The federal government would have 
to use tax sources now used primari- 
ly by states and cities. Moreover, 
states would have trouble raising 
their revenues enough to oil's. ■ I H,. 
loss of federal grants that could re- 
sult from a tax limitation. 

3. Finally, say the opponents, the 
way to lighten the tax load i'h to con- 
centrate on unnecessary government 
spending and inefficient manage- 
ment. This, they declare, would 
make possible tax cuts for all, and 
not merely shift thf \n\ burden 
from rich to poor.- Chaklks B. Skib 
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THE MIGHTIEST LITTLE WORKHORSE IN BUSINESS 



r\u; Comptometer doesn't do every fig« 
'Mr- |,,|, l.it^tiif^ ruiJ* for. But it dots 
many j<>b« so much bettt-r. il i- in 
demand jNiiritralK ?\ imvm here. TJuttV 
Hit- it-iisoii t lorn pi unifier lists aern mu- 
tated ninn? hnsdne** fxperienee and 
nnn-e o||i<e >*(-n iuriL]! than art) wilier 
ad il i h -a Ifii Jii t i n it machine. 

0(n-iiilnrs like the o|icraliu^ ea*c 
and. from rrsidts, Ixisaej* c:an"t help 
raliiiji il* rlUrifiiry !li«h. Invcnlke 
ett^itu-. i - G.mptoiueicr Kkmtiii" 



Touch, a £ynon> rn for operaliuii m ith- 
uut fali^uer Through another Omipt- 
omelrr Itist known jis Direct Aclitm, 
answers appear instantly in lur«c read- 
aide figure?.. The juarliiiu' i* it j l f ti i 1- 
ii -h arr.-nrnli!. Ln t:ase ihf operator 
dt»e* slip, signals arc flashed to the 
MOMf— via sijihL sound, touch. 

W r"i* ■ I ln-r dii- SMirnlriiLis littk' ^oik- 
horse can do certain jobs in \uur oil j re 
heller is struct 1 1 \i\ , T i \ c.i li rimy want to 
work out with the Comptometer rep- 

COMPTOMETER 



resentutiie. If you'd like a demonstra- 
tion on > i»ui- work. rid] him in. HY's in 
tin- "leliuw Pages, or send the coupon. 

"~" 1 

^FELT A TARRANT IWg. Ca. 
tTIl Ittrth Pjulna Si.. (Map 21, ihm ! 
fitniiinw . W*y>i* owl oi ciUiKJiiwn - 
L" I *int nui. infcrmMton ibd m* ntw Cuir M i: „,i„ 
■_ PIhh <nns* in Mr* devKflilr il<i» 
U i'Hij* jrtBip 1b» i ir«* ah* imi 



Mj ,, r 



1 - >■ <■ • 
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lD-tU, COWPTH«*AH| ■ E*LCW ATlNlj *DOI1f; UACHI HE 
Dtlltit in pinripil c<«tf md fti^iifMirl tta MfW 



A showplace for Atlanta... 

a showplace for clean Cotton Towels* 




r 




Sniicuai Hank Vtuidintf 
art- i npfttf t i I *v A t!n »ta Liven Scmtitt, 
l.>)\'i-xi*>n vf Xniimiul I tinea Servirt CoriMfratiwt 



* The new FULTON NATIONAL. BANK BUILDING whs dc'sigiied U* furnish the 
people of Atlanta, Gcnr^a with the most up-to-date, efficient and spacious 
banking faeil it is* possible. In addition to the bank itself this completely 
air-conditioned 25 story building provides office space for many leading 
local and national edncem.^. 

Naturally, management of this ultra-modern building is anxious to com- 
bine, complete tenant sutL^tat 1 ion v.iih tup > .pi-rat inj-r efficiency and sound 
economy. Carefully c.LrJm-iecl r,-i- sh.nveU that thi* meant cotton towels 
in nil washrooms. The soft, at-home tom-h >>i mttoM g..os a long way toward 
maintaining the excellent tenant-management relationship which exists. 
And from a business viewpoint the lowered maintenance costs, reduced fire 
hazard and cleaner, tidier wash run ms add up to real oEIu-umu v. 

Take your cue from wise management - give the towel job to eollnn in 
your nlluw! building, planl or institution. Write for free booklet which ex- 
plains how cotton towel service will help you. The address: Fairfax, Dept. 
N , 65 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y 

Here's How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost -cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towebj 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or towel supply Id your classified telephone book. 

Clean Cotton Towels . - . 

Sure Sign of Good Management 



Fa ii*fax Towels 



A PRODUCT OF WE5I POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wellington sears CO- r selling agents, a worth street, new tork 13 



GERMANY 

continued from page 4-1 

know-how contracts have already 
gone into action. The Henschol & 
Sohn GMBH Limited locomo- 
tive works, in Kassel, has signed 
with Unit i'd Aircraft first to -if 1 1 
Sikorsky helicopters and! later manu- 
facture the same product in a pit tent 
leasing contract, 

Another know- how contract of 
considerable si/.e has been under- 
taken by Trans World Airlines with 
the- newly inactivated German air- 
line Deutsche Lufthansa. TWA sent 
11 pilots last May to train Gorman 
pilots in the operation of Lockheed 
Constellation aircraft The TWA 
men are still on the job. Two more 
TWA pilots were adder! in Septem- 
ber and October as Lufthansa pre- 
pared to take delivery of more of 
the large planes, 

Lufthansa, one of the world's old- 
est airlines, was shut down by Allied 
occupation authorities after World 
War II. The line was revived by a 
government grant of 530,QQU,I>0[> 
soon after the West German Repub- 
lic became a sovereign nation in the 
spring of 1955. The government of 
the new nation of fiO.OW.OOO peoptc 
was eager to have its own airline, 
symbol of progressiveness and inde- 
pendence in the modern world, 

To get pilots, Lufthansa drew on 
the German reservoir of World War 
II fliers, many of whom had thou- 
sands of hours of inulticnginc time, 
although few had any flying experi- 
ence since the ending of hostilities. 

Lufthansa bought a fleet of light 
planes, Swedish Saab Safirs, to pro- 
vide refresher courses, and r with 
German thoroughness, they provid- 
ed an eight-month ground school. 

The German pilots are still flying 
as co-pilots on the trans- Atlantic 
route, with TWA pilots as plane 
captains. The transition to German 
plane captains will be managed 
gradually. 

Lufthansa has other American 
technical representatives .superin- 
tending plane maintenance in the 
airline base at Hamburg. The Amcr 
ieans are from Lockheed. Gonvair, 
and two engine manufacturers, Our- 
ti.ss-W right and Pratt & Whitney, 

Lufthansa expects to get six more 
Constellations in to expand its 
services to the United States, and 
open lines to Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, and the Near East as 
far as Teheran, Beyond this year,, it 
is anybody's guess what type of air- 
craft they may be buying. They are 
reported to be favorably disposed 
to the fxM-kheecl lurcmprup Klecfm 
but may yet shift to the British 
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Why buy a truck 
in the dark ? 




If you buy a new truck after looking at only 
one make, it's like making a Heal in the dark. 
A smarter way to buy is to "spotlight" real 
truck valve— weigh and compare competitive 
claims with these Dodge truck facts: 

Mow I standard V-S horsepower of all leading 
makes— V^ton through 8%-ton range. You'll 
get faster trips— more work done. 

Shortest turning radius. You'll park more 
easily, wheel through traffic quicker. 

Biggest cabs, biggest wrap-around windshield. 

Enjoy roomier comfort, safer vision. 

Highest pay load capacities . . . pick-ups pro- 
viding up to 22% more payload than others, 

H;ml bigger, more profitable Inarta 



Prices down with the lowest. Comparative 
facts show that, feature for feature and 
dollar for dollar, the real value is Dodge. 

Next truck you buy, don't deal in the dark. 
Be sure you get your money's worth. Turn a 
tight on the facts. See Dodge before you buy. 




Job -Rated 



TRUCKS 

WITH THE FORWARD LOOK 7)*> 



Get Your Podge Dealer's Deal Before You Decide 



How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 



\ 



WHEN WfLL THE 
DALLAS JO 8 BE 
HEADY. JONES? 





There's no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tory Intercom they just push a 
button and talk — instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 




0on r f Walk ...Talk! 



kept open for outside calls: 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 



PLUS "BUILT-IN" COURTESY! 

Executors protects your privacy r never 
interrupts. Ha Chime-Matic" si^nallin^ 
announce culls by soft chime and signal 
light 1 Mail coupon below an J iind out 
how courteous Executone- pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 



fxeeufoFe 

INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 



KXECUTrt.\E f Inc., Ihrpl. Lexington Ave^ New Vork 17, N, ¥► 

It sound* interesting. Send me the following— 
ut no tuxt i»r utilisation: 

_ "TjJk Lim.'s' L -Casc Name, 
history ma^iizLuc 

Informal ion on: 
lj Switchboard Relief 

□ I |. -illi;,.-.M':.,,,l 
Canimun f cation 

□ Lwa l'»t! Personnel 

n Eliffh Noise Lvve-I 
Cove rajfe 



Firm. 



City. 



In Cimmia—XJl Bnrtlett Are., Totattta 
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turboprop transport, the Vickers 
Viscount. 

In many other industries, Ameri- 
can experience and capital have 
played a big part. Scores of Ameri- 
can firms had capital in Germany 
before World War II. They jumped 
in during the occupation and helped 
to pick up the pieces of the bombed- 
out plants. 

National Registrier Kassen GM- 
BH, a subsidiary 80 per cent owned 
by National Cash Register Co., suf- 
fered heavy war damage. In addition 
Mv Russians Incited 1,8(10 facte try 
machines before Berlin was officially 
divided. National Cash Register re- 
built. The factory now has more 
than 1 ,000 cmplnyes and is steadily 
increasing as new machinery is 
brought in. 

Two of the largest Berlin firms 
art} partly owned by hif, •ni;i r irtriiil 
Standard, an affiliate of Internation- 
al Telephone and Telegraph. They 
arc Lorenz AC, makers of teletype 
and radio transmitting and receiving 
equipment, with a capital of more 
than 54,000,000, 98.7 per cent owned 
by International Standard; and Mix 
and Genest AG, manufacturers of 
telephones, a $2,000,000 subsidiary 
of which the Americans own 94 per 
cent. 

Two other big electrical firms in 
Berlin are owned in lesser degree by 
an American company, Internation- 
al General Electric, They are the 
$4,000,000 A. E. G. (Allgemeine 
EJektricitaets Cesellschaf t .) , a maker 
of electric powerplants and turbines, 
IK per cent owned by International 
GE; and Ozram GMBH, a 32,500,- 
000 electric-light bulb company of 
which International GE holds 21.45 
per cent. 

Smaller Berlin companies with 
American holdings are Flohr-Otis, 
half owned by the Otis Elevator 
Company; Locwe Opta AG, 100 per 
cent owned subsj diary of Loewe Ra- 
dio of Yonkers, N. Y.; and the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company of 
Germany. All three companies arc 
expanding, Otis shipping dies all 
over the world, Gillette making an 
extra line of razors under the brand 
name Rotbart. 

The city government of West Ber- 
lin, sensitive to the feeling of inse- 
curity which besets businessmen in 
the island city r has taken big steps 
to encourage industry to stay there. 
It has arranged a 20 per cent cut 
in corporate income tax, and it 
has guaranteed air freight ship 
ment at the same rates as surface 
for any company whose products 
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have been harass**! or confiscated by 
the communists in ground ship- 
ments. Such measures have brought 
^O.CMTM^CKK) or more t>i American 
capital into the city since World 
War IT 

In the rest of West Germany the 
federal government has encouraged 
industry with spedal financial ben- 
efits. Income tax law, for instance, 
"fallowed businessmen to list com- 
pany expansion eosls as husiness ex- 
penses. Dr. Krhard has also engi- 
neered low-interest loans to basic 
mdustries, Hk« shipbuilding and 
housing. 

Now that the Herman economy is 
booming, these efforts to prime the 
Pump are ending, though income tax 
laws are still easy. The German 
arms ha%'e responded vigorously. 

In motors, the Volkswagen Werke, 
War Braunschweig, is showing the 
world how to grow. The VW boss is 
Heinz Nordhoff , 54, who learned his 
mass-production technique as an ex- 
ecutive with the German General 
Motors subsidiary, Opel The Volks- 
wagen Werke is now Europe's big- 
gest single exporter of cars, with an 
output of 1,300 cars a day, soon to be 
boosted to 1 ,f300— and it is still far 
behind in orders. 

The VW works supplies 40 per 
cent of the cars bought in Germany, 
and ships per cent of its output 
to the rest of the world. Before 1953, 
the littie Volkswagen was almost un- 
known in the states. In 1954, BOOM 
0,0(10 of the rear-engine cars were 
sold to Americans, and l9f>5 h s sales 
are estimated at 35,000. 

Herr Nordhoff has opened branch 
factories in Belgium and in Brazil in 
an attempt to boost the supply of 
Volkswagens. Last fall he bought a 
Plant in New Brunswick, N. J„ for 
$4,000,(K)0 to meet the American 
market. 

The car represents a happy wed- 
ding of German inventiveness and 
workmanship with American style 
and mass-production methods. The 
Wolfsburg plant has three parallel 
assembly lines moving simultane- 
ously, all making the same two-door 
nictdel. Mass production is in some 
respects carried further than in the 
U. S.; for instance, bodies are dipped 
in paint vats rather than sprayed. 

Hut in car-hungry Kumpe the 
German subsidiaries of Ford and 
General Motors are giving the Volks- 
wagen a close run. Together, they 
supply 40 per cent of the German car 
market, equaling Volkswagen's do- 
mestic sales record, and they are al- 
most up to VW in exports. When 
plant expansion is finished next year, 
Ford and Of>el together should sur- 
pass Volkswagen's production. 

Despite continuing expansion, 
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GOING PLACES 

alt through industry. , . 

TROPICAL RUBBER-BASE PAINTS 

Throughout the planr, Tropical's tough rubher coatings 
give superior paint protection. They resist acids, alkalies, 
fumes, moisture, moid, mildew and wear. For WALLS: seal 
"hot spots", stop moisture travel, prime, seal, finish-paint 
same day. For FLOORS; paint new-laid contrere, get a dry, 
gloss finish in 4 hours. For MASONRY: protect interior and 
exterior from moisture penetration, no streaking, burning- 
self-cleaning. For MACHINERY: high-gloss enamel for 
extra protection where moisture, fumes, cleaners, acids 
attack metals. 

For your toughest jobs, call the Tropical man-he's a 
specialist! 

FREE! Your business letterhead request 
brings complete information on these better 
rubber-base points. Write today! 

TA0PICAL PAIHT COMPANY -1134-1294W. 7*th, Cleveland % OH* 

■Falsi* * I 
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SUBSIDIARY OF 
PARK EG BUST PROOF COMPANY 





May we help you in 

selecting a plant location? 

In Our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a 
vast amouni of factual i n form ut ion covering the eleven 
western States served by Union Pacific. 

This inform j ti on is kept up to date through day-by- 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in 
cities and towns throughout that area. 

So, if you are planning tu build a plant for ware- 
housing, distribution, assemhtv, or what not, in the 
growing Wcit, ir is quite possible that we Can help you 
in selecting a Jocaunn [rintwt]] meet your requircmenrs. 

For Confidential information, ask your nearest LLP. 
representative to Call on you, or contact — 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT - UNION PACIfIC RAILROAD 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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both Ford and Ope! have long wait- 
ing lists for their cars. Both factories 
are working two shifts. 

Opel's big plant at Russelsheim, 
near Frankfurt, is GMs biggest sub 
sidiary overseas (99 por rent GM 
owned*, and has about 20 per cent 
more production than the British 
GM (VauxhftUj factory. The Rus- 
selsheim plant has about 27 .( KM) em- 
ployes, and a replacement value of 
about $250,000,000. It is about three 
times the size of the Ford Werke in 
Cologne, in both employes and cap- 
ita! value. Ford is 75 per rent Amer- 
ican owned. 

Both ear makers put out autos 
suited to European and Asiatic mar- 
kots where high taxes on gasoline 
and on horsepower, and low incomes 
make smaller ears popular. The l j£'r- 
man Ford, called Taunus, and the 
Opel Olympia, Rekord and Kapitan 
are all shorter, lighter and about one 
third to one half as powerful as their 
American cousins, Ford and Chevro- 
let. The smaller of the two Taunus 
models, the Taunus 12, (with 40 
horsepower), sells for about SI. 350 
in Germany, and the cheapest Opel, 
the Olympta. is priced at about 
$1,250. Even the biggest Opel, the 
Kapitan ($2,200 in Germany j, is 
seven inches shorter than the Chev- 
rolet, and has only 75 horsepower 
( SO by the American system ) . 

IVefore World War H. Opel mndr 
a car still smaller and cheaper than 
the Olympia, the Kadett. When the 
Russians took over East Germany, 
they also appropriated the Opel 
branc h plant in Brandenburg, and 
with it the dies of the Kadett. Re- 
named the Moskvich by the Reds, 
and with two doors added, the Ka- 
dett is now reputed to be the biggest 
selling car behind the Iron Curtain. 

Despite the loss of the Kadett, 
Opel has beaten all prewar produc- 
tion records. In I93o, its peak year 
tiefore World War II, Opel made 
143,000 cars; in 1955, an estimated 
170,000. 

For production skills, Opel get* 
plenty of help from GM in the U. S. 
Executives and engineers make fre- 
quent trips in both directions, and 
Harlow Curtice, GM president, 
came to Russelsheim in 1955 to 
superintend the implementation of 
the $65,000,000 expansion program. 
T he Opel managing director, Ed- 
ward Zdunek, is an American from 
Montana. His assistant, Gaston De 
Wolfe, is from Plandome, Long Is- 
land, lioth give great credit to Ger- 
man workers for Opel's nccomplisb 
ments. One trouble with German 
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The executive nap ! Good idea or bad ? 



Fortv wink* after lurch ls probably 
a good thing for a busy business 
executive But being lulled to strep 
by the safe looi of a rcr.ard safe chat 
isn't saff is something else again. 
Ifs the kind of executive nap that 
van pul a firm out of business. 
Ah a matter of fact, 43 out of 100 
firms thai lose their ^counts re- 
ceivable and other business records 
in a fire never reopen. In most cases.., 



sonic executive thought hi? record 
safe was safe enough, (He didn't 
fovl to see w Ilu titer or not it bore 
an Underwriter* 1 label). 
In many cases, that same executive 
thought a fireproof building was 
sure-fire protection. He didn't know- 
it just walJs-in an office fire, makes 
it hotter. Nor did he remember that 
in urd^r to collect folly on a fin- 
insurance policy, proof-oMoss must 



be supplied whhin sixty days. 
Wake up to the risk you're taking. 
Make SURE you preserve your 
records , . . by getting the world's 
besi ;:iMLcrii.:iii, ,, m , K U-m M osier 
"A" Label Record Safe. Find out 
about it, now. Call your Mosltr 
dealer, or mail txhipon for a catalog 
and a free copy of Our new booklet* 
"What You Sliuuld Know About 
Office Safes. " ifa an eye-opener. 




IF IT'S MOULK 



Mosler Safe 



ffca W.ml^-r "A" Lab-rl ^ntc^d S-nFii 
■mM wittnlonql i hours 4>4 i«f«r. lira 

«l 2,0OO ,:, F. Handioma. Uod*m. 
Eq.^fifi.rf ™rih "Cc^nHv Spy'" Lad. 

Full fjnjc of liiap. gl ,lnw*r prtctd 
l*.0« •OiT p±ii(i\r gum I 



A voir mnjcc'v l»nri -.g U 5. banki 
r*lv fln Mailir jwij-rnsrw? vquipme*i. 

Madnr builr ih* Fnr' K ^ni GnW V Du l a 

and rha vaidrp ihgr HriihahaorJ ihc- 

H.-Oihimi.- Atom Bpmb, Only Mbitar 
5af« at* itatkmd hy pw h n TBp-jtatienA 



FREE 1 ! Mail Couponl 

Plr-aw Knd me 4 free copy your new bmjkirr.. "Whai 
Tfajl irwutd Kiuiw About Office -•»(«." T>iIh dniinr 
11I ui.i-,ri|ua1e pruirt-i ion, m»niji K oMabf-l*, uiUrrvn.il 
ftCI*. Alto. Mod tiu: a new MuOrr Recund Satr catalog. 

Mod.r 5<if« Company. 0*. b h. 1J0 Film Avt.. h. w v w k 1. NLY, 
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workers, if it is a trouble, says Mi. 
De Wolfe, i.H that they want to work 
all this time and nmke mnrv monrv 
Opel has a program for training 
promising young German engineers 
in the OM plants in l>etroit and 
Flinl. 

Opel and TautuiK both have mod- 
ern plants, including much now 
American-made machinery, lidlb 
have considerable automation, pi in 
cipally in new Amcrit-an machines 
that do practically all the horinn and 
planing of engine blocks. One auto- 
m.ili< hMjring maehiriH a( Ope! pt^r- 
forms more than 200 operation*, 

The IjuI k of new investment in 
both factories, however, is going into 
huge German- made presses which 
stamp out body sections, 

Opel and Ford holh have separate 
production lint^ for trucks. Ford 
turning out about 80 trucks a day, 
about twice as many us Opel. Ford 
has just brought out two new diesel 
truck enyi no- 
Like Opel, Ford has a constant 
interchange of person m-il between 
<ierrn,Hny -"J ti<3 the States und many 
engineers and executives of the Ger- 
man firm have been trained in the 
U. S. The assistant chief of pi; in- 
ning, Klaus v«n Dnhnanyi, studied 
at Yale, Columbia, and Stanford. 
The plant layout supervisor, Oris 
Erven, made a special study of earth- 
riiovmtf equipment in the U. S. 

The tire industry, however, has 
seen the most recent sizable influx of 
American technique;. Firestone was 
the first. It sii-rn-rl in lOarfl with 
lb..- Hu^oix AG, in Hamburg. In 
exchange for patent rights. Phoenix 



gave Firestone ownership of one 
quarter of the company stock, then 
worth about $1,000,000. Since then, 
the value of the company has appre- 
ciated with booming business rn-id 
cone om i la nt increases < >f ca p i ta I . I f 
Firestone should sell out now, it 
would realize; a profit of 175 per cent, 
The Firestone- Phoenix profits {con- 
tinue to rlimb, with gross men pi* 
for lR r tf> estimated at S'rfJ .000.000. 

About half of this represents sale.n 
of tires. There is also a sizablE' busi- 
ness in rubber shoes, belting, find 
hard plastics. Firestt me- Phoenix i* 
building factory additions valued at 
S5.000.000. The value- of the com- 
pany now in terms of fixed plant and 
inventory is about S60,000 r 000, ac- 
cording to tht; managing director. 
Otto A. Friedrich. 

Mr. Friedrich, moideritally,. an- 
other German industrial ist who hud 
American training. He started in the 
rubber business in Germany, went to 
the U. S. in 1927 and worked for 
B. F GfwjdHeh in Akron, Ohio. 
Goodrich sent him back to Germany 
to manage its enterprise;* there, He 
joined Phoenix as ma tinging director 
in 1939, and after the war, started 
negotiations with American compa 
nies fur a partnership. He says: 

"We wanted to have a close com- 
bine with the American competition 
to get into the tremendous motor de- 
velopment in America, and to share 
in the research We wanted to put 
our tires to a test to know where we 
stood internationally. We wanted to 
fit into the foreign sales field.'* 

Firestone first asked for payment 
on a pa tent- leasing, or royalty, Iwsis. 
hut Herr Friedrich convinced them 
of the advantages of a combine, 
They have gained considerably mare 
than they would have on royalties. 




Automation in German industry is illustrated by this cylinder 
broaching machine in the GM-Opel factory 
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f DESKS V 

Smartly styled ... quality built. Easily 
converted to suit the work nee-d*. 




Quality office choirs styled and built 
for comf&rr. Swivel, Side, Arm and 
Failure lypet far every office need. 




Solve your exec u rive office Storage 
prahlems with these dignified, at- 
tractive units. Custom-built for you. 




Step up office efficiency. Drawers 
open and close eaiily and quietly. 
Sizes and ly pes for every filing need. 

• 

Write far complete information and 
name of nearest dealer, Simply write 
your nome ond address in margin 
below nnd attach to your letter bead, 

ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 

Aurora, llllnol* 



The Firestone Company became 
"n* 1 of ihv first American firms U> 
takn advantage of Ihe U. S. povorn- 
me-nt's overseas capital investment 
plan. This International Coopera- 
tion Administration plan provides 
fllilintees of capita] returns and in- 
surance against expropriation by a 
foreign power. The fee is three 
fourths of one per cent of the returns. 

Besides making tires, footwear, 
belting, Uakelite and hard fiiam rub- 
m!" ius& * ^ or insulation i , Firestone 
Phoenix Ep currently getting into the 
toanufaeture of factory pijn 1 made of 
f*o]yethylene. The Ziegler < low 
Pressure) method of fabrication in 
^nted last year by a German has 
brought the price of this pipe down 
so it can compete with nleel pipe. 

Incidentally, there is a pro- 
nounced trend Inward l'U r voirihines 
among the leading German firms. 
Three big chemical amalgamations 
jjeseended from the old I. G. Karben 
chemical trust, rare flourishing and 
expanding: Farbenfabriken Bayer 
^aspirin}, Farbwerke Hoeehst. arid 
Badische Aniline und Soda Fab- 
i-iken. 

In German banking, a similar 
amalgamation and exjiamion phe - 
nomenon in occurring. The Allied 
occupation authorities split thr old 
German banking trust's into 
banks in 1946, but the number has 
shrunk to nine chains now, and is 
e *Pected to devolve into only three 
by the end of this year. 

Tine big aUiA ('(Hnputiit'S of Ihr 
Ruhr, including Krupp. (tt course, 
have been revivified and are expand- 
big, combining with related firms 
like the polyethylene group men- 
tioned above, 

So far the only American firm to 
venture subsidiary operations in the 
German steel industry is Annc», 
which has a small 100 per cent 
American-owned plant in Cologne. 

Other major tire and rubber com- 
panies of the (J. S. have made ar- 
rangements with German firms. 
However, they have .dl signed on a 
straight royalty hasis. f ioodyen r has 
a deal with Continental Gummi- 
werke AG, of Hanover, Germany's 
largest tire and rubber company. 
Continental mata's tires hearing the 
Goodyear trademark. 

The B, F. Goodrich Company 
signed a patent-leasing contract with 
a smaller German firm. Veith Gum- 
mi werke. They make tires with the 
label Veith-Gfxxlrich. The General 
Tire and Rubber Company has a 
patent-leasing deal with the Metz- 
nler Gummiwerke AG, oT MumVh. 

Other new deals involving the tier- 
man motor industry have centered 
around aircraft production. 

At present, two German rititu 



LOOK! Kelvinator's 

New Hot n Cold has a 
Refrigerated Compartment ! 




Imagine/ A Hot 'n Cold with a refrig- 
erated compartment! Piping hot water 
for instant colTce io control the coffee- 
break. Sparkling cold walcr for refresh- 
ing drinks. And now , . . » Hot 'n Cold 
Milk keeps holtles cold wul moke* itr 
cubes, too' A co nip lute huvLrajit center 
hi one gleaming cuMncl! 

Hot n Cold Coffee-Break 

Allowing ihc colrec-l>re:tk is good busi- 
ness, It steps up worker prod activity, 
Improves morale, makes working more 
pleasurable, I5ui timtroUinv it is just m 
vital. Coffee-break time is cut to a frac- 
non wiih a KcKnunor Hot 'n Cold. 
Coffee is ready instantly - as near to ihc work area as you want. No mess 
no unsightly hot plates or other apparatus ,,,no going out, no sending out' 
It's the fast, clean, inexpensive way of providing ihis wonderful convenience 
What's more, individual service packages 01 delicious coffee, chocolate 
I'ream and soups as ivdl a% : i:.. idling cup and beverage dispensers 
can now be ordered direct from Kelvmalor at slight additional charge' 





HOT 'N COLD WATER COOLERS 

madt in pressure Ortd bottle models 



1 END FOR TOUD FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 



| K Ely | NATO It WATER COOLERS 

| Pvpailn»nt 24, CotuiribUl 13, Ohio 
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SMART 



Smart, modem styling enhances the 
Burroughs Ten Key addm^aubtraetmg 
machine. Light, compact r . ■ choice 
of four softly radiant colors: Sea 
Mist Green, Capri Cora], Alpine 
Blue, Amber Gray. 





SMARTER 

Smarter performance — that s 
where this Ten Key truly excels! 
Split second fast , . . feather- touch 
keyboard . . . whisper -quiet. 
Instant minus balance.!*. 




SMARTEST 



Smartest value anywhere! 
Built to laat . , . engineered 
for error-free performance, 
the Burroughs Ten Key pays 
for itself in prolonged 
service, added work loads 
absorbed, man-hours saved. 




Burroughs Ten Key £»\ 

%f H..,„,„ M t.. -^M 

Adding Machine ^ 



Our lo«al dfralor of hrarw* I* Med in tl» Y«Hqw Pafl«i. fturrough* Corpsrarfon, Detroit 3?, Mirfligcn. 
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firms, Daimler-Benz of Stuttgart, 
and BMW < Bayerisehn Motoren 
Werke i of Munich, have tentatively 
agreed to make American-type jet 
engines, Daimler-Benz, manufactur- 
er^ the famed Merceries racin« car, 
is negotiating to make United Air 
craft J -57 jet Engines; BMW will 
make General Electric J-73h. But 
red tape mufit first be clipped. 

According to Air Force securilv 
rules, blueprints of military aircraft 
and engine« must not be given to a 
foreign power. Special ov< eptions to 
this have tteen made in the eases of 
Britain and Canada, which manu- 
facture our F-86 .Sabres on patent- 
leasing arrangements, but quick 
flea rant* of jet engine blur prints is 
not possible for Germany. 

TIih snarl is serious l>ecause, while 
the U. S. negotiation^ are held up, 
British industrialists arc promoting 
the Rolls Koyceand Bristol Orpheus 
jets, the t Canadians trying to sell the 
Orenda, the French promoting fhc 
Hisso. The result may be that the 
German motor firms may have stand 
ardized on Don- American jets as the 
era of jet transports dawns. 

Potential manufacturers of older 
t-VPe, propel I er-d riven aircraft in 
Germany are negotiating with Brit- 
ish and American firms to get capital 
and patent rights. Bell Aircraft is 
reported to be seeking a factory tie 
for (he manufacture of helicopters in 
Hamburg. There is the Henschel & 
Son helicopter deal with Sikorsky, 
and two World War II manufac- 
turers of German military uircfaft, 
Dornier and Kocke-Wulf, have plans 
to make .small training and liaison 
planes. IJornier, during the time the 
occupation authorities banned man- 
ufacture of aircraft in Germany, had 
designed and started to manufacture 
its liaison type, the 27, in Spain. 

Foeke-Wuir, maker of one of Ger- 
many's most famous fighter planes 
during World War II, lost all but one 
of its factories to the Russian /.one, 
There remains one 300-znan factory 
in the western zone, near Bremen. 
Both Junkers and Heinkel lost their 
plants to the Russian occupation, 
and would have to Start afresh with 
new factories in the western area. 
Probably the airframe companies 
will all need foreign capital, and 
patents and help from the German 
government, to get into any sizable 
production of aircraft. 

Other smaller enterprises, rant ho 
dependent on huge amounts of cap- 
ital, and not hindered hy any occu- 
pation ban, have flourished all over 
Germany with American help. One 
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£xample is the Gerresheimer Glas^ 
mitten Werke, of Cologne, the 
J»r*t»i bottle factory in Europe 
^errefiheimer manufactures up to 

S 10 bottJes a df, y for European 
and vvorld markets usinff huge 
*mer,ea n -mad ( i Owens and Hartford 
j^chines to make the product. The 
join sends engineers and executives 

" the U. f$. to atudy American meth- 
?p ^aaafetant tec hnical manager , 
nejnrich Kullmar, having just vis- 
ited the Owens Illinois bottle factory 
^Fairmont, w. Va 

Gemshei mer also signed a i*» tent- 
V'l? ifly t: " nt, "^ tt Owens-Corning 
^'wrgJos Corp., of Toledo, and is 
n "w making 1(H) tons of Fiberglas a 
year. They expect to increase 1 I heir 
°Jitput by lf } p er cent in 1956, sup- 
P'yihg a growing (Herman market 
* hl< * n now includes a Fiberglas ear, 
the tiny Brutsch runabout. 

Hie (ierresln'imer people share 
their Fiberglas patents with- Ger- 
many's largesl producer of plate 
gJass, Vereinigte CHaswerlte AC The 
too firms supply all of Germany's 
textile glass, glass silk and glas* 
Wool the biggest Fiberglas item in 
ln * German market, 

The Gerresheimex sales and fi- 
nance manager, Walter Schroder. 
^'Vh that in glass manufacture, us in 
"Lher industriul :jj-Lh, Germany and 
the (J. ft. learn From eaeh other. "We 
,f! arn from the Americans in glass 
"if 1 (ting, and in mass- production 
methods. The Americans learn from 
us in building rurnacee." 

J n Stuttgart, the Kodak-Nagel 
*<>r|<K. worth Sin.OOO.fHX). makes Ret- 
,f ia cameraa, about half of them for 
on the American market, under 
[nr Kodak brand name Kodak 
bought the firm in 1927 The NarJs 
U!<+1 d it for the manufacture of bomh 
dotonators during World War I r 

Aeeording to the sales manager. 
Rolf Wendt, production is always 
"old out, and thpre is a seven-month 
Siting period on orders. Mr. Wendt 
says rhe firm w expanding, but there 
1S a shortage of men jind women 
skilled in the camera trade. Another 
Problem is to get factory machinery. 

Even with these impediments, 
fhouifh, Kodak-Nagel has rebuilt its 
bomb damaged plant with startling 
speed. The factory whs fif) per cent 
destroyed at the end of World War 
H p and in 2946 only enough ma- 
chine* to occupy 200 workers were 
m commission. At the end of 195o, 
however, the bulldinRsand machines 
had largely been restored, and 1.800 
skilled workers were employed. In 
I9H5, there will be 2,000 workers und 
ftetina ca mer^K are expected to tie 
28 per cent of the German output. 

Another German precision pro- 
duct is the Braun e.leetrie shaver. 




Operation Moving Van . . . 

► No, the doctors are not operating on a moving van. But an Aero 
Mayflower moving van has been helping the doctor* learn operating 
technique since 1949 by moving over 20,000 pounds of color tele 
vision equipment throughout the United States and Canada for 
closed circuit television programs. Mayflower has been handling 
this delicate equipment for the pharmaceutical house of Smith, 
Kline and French of Philadelphia. 

Mayflower moves similar fragile shipments safely every day. YW 
precious household good*, or the goods of your personnel will get 
the same expert handling, ihe same gentle care. For the safe, easy 
way to move long distance, call your local Mayflower agent. 

AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. . INDIANAPOLIS 

due ihe tliurtd S i .i r r i and C*nam y aai i^i p*»^o^« a £ «nl -i li=r^d u «jar 
*fcinn| ir> the tinned zo0iq* ul >wur IttephiHiB direcliw y„ 




si fttftrlON-WlDE 
f FURNITURE MOVERS 



America's Finest long-Distance Moving Service 
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ELECTRONICS COMPANIES 




GENERAl ELKTKIC 



WESTERN ELECTRIC 



SPARK INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 



INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE 



NATL- CAtlON DTV-.UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 



IN NORTH CAROLINA 



GREAT LAKES CARBON 



The continuing growth of the 
electronics and electrical prod- 
ucts industry in North Carolina 
Includes multiple locations for 
some of America's best known 
names — General Electric has 
four, Western Electric three, 
National Carbon three, Inter- 
national Resistance two. 
Weatinghouse Electric and 
Great Lakes Carbon have large 
plants and other leading com- 
panies have one or more in 
this State, 

There are excellent reasons why 
this and kindred industries — 
particularly many phases of 
metal working — are selecting 
North Carolina. 



I n format ion b6okC dcainMe rites i> arm'Jo^fc 

Defakt^t ENT OF 
CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh 16. North Carolina 

Governor Lulhrr II. I] ml iff:; 
I'JiCJirn^n of j A t - Finnt 



Native born, intelligent labor 
in a bu ndant numbers is a proven 
asset here; workers are pro- 
ducing precision equipment 
and other complex products 
after surprisingly short train* 
Ing periods. 

Plenty of POWER at reason- 
able rates ... a stabilized TAX 
structure and a balanced bud- 
get .. . good TRANSPORTA- 
TION service and overnight 
accessibility to major markets 
. . , friendly communities and a 
sound , business-like State gov- 
ernment — these are some of the 
reasons why forward-looking 
companies are locating and ex- 
panding in North Carolina. 

North Carolwa 

Year 'Round Mid South 





GERMANY continued 



marketed under the Ronson brand 
name in the U S. Ronson, famed 
for cigaret lighters, grew interested 
three years ago in the shaver manu- 
factured by Max Braun Co., of 
Frankfurt. The American firm signed 
an agreement to import $2,000,000 
worth. Later Ronson arranged to 
make the gadget in its stateside 
factory under a patent- leasing ar- 
rangement. Certain key parts, in- 
volving specialized skill, are .still 
made in the Braun factory in Frank- 
furt, but this German technique may 
eventually be passed over to the 
American workers, 

The Man Braun firm, stimulated 
by its American l un tacts, became in- 
terested in the American design of 
radios, and decided to offer some- 
thing more like American style in 
radio sets. He fore going into produc- 
tion, it investigated the market 
with Teutonic thoroughness, and 
concluded that 3d to 40 per cent of 
the Germans who bought new furni- 
ture wen? buying a modem style, or 
streamlined variety, according to 
Wolf Feiler, Braun's export manager. 
The idea, says Mr. Feiler, was to 
offer "American style with German 
workmanship/ 1 Now the firm offers 
portable and cabinet radios, and 21 
and 27-inch TV sifts, which look like 
the American type. 

The market for Cerman television 
*ets is promising. The industry is an 
infant now, bul Frankfurt, Munich. 
Cologne, Hamburg, and Hanover al- 
ready have TV stations. 

The average German factory 
worker earns $90 to $110 a month 
for a 48-hour week. Strikes are few 
because prices are low. The labor 
market is tight, and the creation of 
a German army this year may ag- 
gravate the situation. But Keononi- 
ics Minister Erhard and the con- 
servative-minded Finance Minister, 
Fritz SehaiTer, are determined to 
hold prices down urirJ {In is avoid 
labor unrest. Dr. Erhard uses a nov- 
el method of informing housewives 
about the dangers of buying high- 
prieed goods. He takes paid adver- 
tisements in newspapers, urging Ger- 
man women to boycott price gougers, 

Dr, Erhard says, on the subject of 
inflation: "I have conducted a cam- 
paign to make the peorjJe say no 
when high prices are demanded — 
and to warn the trade unions not bo 
hr .•i«jii-cssivf with their demands. 
The entrepreneurs must also pass on 
their si-ivings i in production) in lite 
form of Jower prices. We are also 
contemplating lowering of tariffs/' 

So far, Dr. Erhard has waged a 
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Most Unusual Rent in Town 

Now You Can Apply the Rental Payments 
to the Purchase Price — at Your Option! 



fere's your opportunity to let the n«w 
Gray Audograph V prove that it's 
America's finest dictating machine — 
°*f Ore you purchase the equipment. 

You can rent this combination 
rE corder-transeribrr for 1 to 3 years — 
^'Jth an option to buy at any time you 
^■ish - for Only Si 5, 45 a month. That 
includes compitte dictation accessories 
a nd guaranteed maintenance, 

VPhen you chouse to exercise the op- 



tion , basic rental payments arc crtiiittd 
hi jfflf toward the purchase price. That 
makes the new Gray Audograph V as 
easy to own as it is to operate, 

The lightweight, full-control micro- 
phone purs all dictating operations 
under jour thumb . , . start-stop , , . 
corrections , - - end -of ■ letter , , . play- 
back. Gray also offers you the added 
advantage of re-urabU Discs - in 20, 59 
and 60 minute sizes* 



Even if you write only 3 letters a day, 
this compact, smartly-styled machine 
Ssii'cs ware hi corrttpOHdtaft ousts than 
the m out hi y payments. 

And remember, whatever your spe- 
cial requirements may be. Gray's Con- 
venient renral plan (with purchase 
option) also applies to large and small 
telephone -dictation installations. Get 
ail the faces — without obligation. 



GRAY 

Audiograph, PhonAudograph and 
Telephone Dictation Systems 



Voice Co.-nmuniccNon Equipment Since 1691 



CUP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 



Th« Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Av^ue, New York 17, N. Y r 



r. 

| Send me illustrated bookie: on the new Cray Audotftaph V-wirh 



1 trni 



_T"iitc_ 



Addrtvi;. 
City 



-Stacc- 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator unsnarls limbed business fI K . 
ures efficiently eiih! ct^rmmieulh-. ft automatically multiplies 
ami divide*, without hk-uIjlI counting of ktin'i (including 
rountirtg for positioning): it irf uLs<j a speedy 10- key adding 
niuvliim-, v, it h automatic credit huLiuc^: in viTvct. two machines: 
hi one. Printed t:»[i<> piuviilt^ penumii'ijl rccnu'il for iWl chick- 
ing, filinjj or attaching In work ]>ii|H-rs. JniI4 u rL .| serviced hy 
branch offices and 430 dealers, in all ritfcteft. For information, 
write to Olivetti Corporation of America. Department FfC, 
.jNH Fifth Avenue, New York 36, Xuw York. 




successful campaign to cut quota re- 
fitnetions on the import of some 
4,000 items from the U, S. Iron ore. 
scrap, rotton, tobacco and petro- 
leum are some of the items on the. 
new free list. Quota restrictions still 
obtain on finished mac Innery where 
Jt rompc tea with German industry, 
and on agricultural products. He 
admits that Gorman imports restric- 
tions on agricultural products are 
high, and says "it would ho good to 
be liberalized- but it is a political 
question ,K With equal frankness, he 
says he finds the American tariffs 
excessive and wishes these could be 
liberalized. 

Another field in which Dr. Erhard 
would like to see American interest 
is atomic energy plants. In this field, 
too, he wants capitalists to have a 
free tin rid to invest their money and 
take their own risks. Probably, 
though, other German leaders, less 
dedicated to free capitalism, will ar- 
range some sort of national atomic 
authority which will make sure that 
the atom's power is not put to mili- 
tary uses. Possibly American atomic 
authorities, who will probably sup- 
ply the uranium for the reactors, will 
a J.st t want to see some German gov- 
ernment control. 

Howevfir, German power compa- 
nies are laying plans to build their 
first atomic reacinrs. Their inter., -i 
is logical, because Germany haa 
worked its most accessible coal de- 
posits and now has to get the fuel 
from more difficult beds. The coun- 
try is trying to step up domestic oil 
supply, but German wells can pro- 
duce only five eighths of the de- 
mand. Hydroelectric jx>wer is ex- 
pensive. Since power needs double 
every ten years, in Germany, as in 
the US,, the Germans are cagEir to 
pitch their inventive gen i us and pro- 
ductive energy into the atomic field. 

Two big German power compa- 
nies. Ft WE l Rrinisch-Westfalische- 
Klokrizitatswerkei , and Bayer- 
Leverkusen < a fraction of the prewar 
I. G. Farben combine) have plans 
for power reactors costing $50,000,- 
000 each and capable of general irij? 
100,000 to 200,IXK> kilowatts apiece. 

Two smaller research reactors are 
scheduled to be built in Karlsruhe, 
under the auspices of the University 
of Freiburg, and in Munich. These 
will probably have subsidies from 
the German .slate and federal gov- 
ernments, and the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission may supply a 
few pounds of atomic fuel For them. 

All of these plans are much in the 
future, and even the semiprivate en- 
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|«pri.ses like RWE may nut be in- 
^resting to American capital fur 
several months, bemuse of the legal 
Angles *till to tie unravelled. 

But in ](>x H nebulous fields, the 
r **$U of American capital into Ger- 
™i firms is continuing. 
Argus Camera Co., of Ann Arbor, 
,lc "h., has just bought a German 
_^crtory ^nd is goin^ info production^ 
oecfcman Industries, a precision in- 
_J ru nients firm with home base in 
^lerton, Calif., has an expanding 
wahch factory near Munich; Coca- 
and I'epsi-Cola have both prof- 
^nle concession arrangements with 
«-»orm«n firms; Maxwell House has 
Parted marketing its coffee produel 
th ^^urg wi t» such success that 
h e fi rm is now considering opening 
* factory; a subsidiary of the Armco 
&t eel Co., of Middletown, Ohio, is 
^Panding both profits and person- 
nel in a, factory making sheet steel 
^ Cologne; and individual Amer- 
r[rl n ^WStom have acquired $50 f - 
JiyO,000 worth of miscelkuu'ous 
^ennan .stocks, almost all of which 
a re paying nice dividends subject to 
a Pleasantly low income tax. 

The foreign capital picture is «sn- 
"'urafjing. There are possible war 
hazards, as anywhere in Europe, but 
g the words of Harold Swensnn, 
National City Bank of New York's 
*'F * representative in Germany, 

*or security, I'd put my money in 
Germany -next to the U, S- A, 
Airjerieans look all over Europe to 
locate a plant or engage in business 
11 'J*' rations, ;ind (hey end up in tier- 
ni any, with the Netherlands see 
°nd." Mr, Swenson points out thai 
ev, -n if the German cabinet should 
t hange h the key economic ministers, 
trhard and ScharTer, wilt probably 
kt *P their posts. 

Weir Brtiwn, financial attache at 
the lj. s, Embassy, agree*; that Ger- 
^Hn industry is a fertile field for 
American capital. He says: "The 
tax .structure still favors the people 
Wl th hig income reserves, people in 
the upper income brackets. . . . Ger- 
man industry is very competitive in 
World markets. The German tom- 
Panios have been very successful. 
They've been operating at rather 
high profit margins." 

Otto Fried rich, th^ AniE-rican- 
traintd boss of FireHtnne-PtuK'nix 
*hc and rubber works in Ham bury, 
*ums up the German- American busi- 
ness affinity best of all: 

"The Germans are pretty open- 
minded. They are going into the 
world ( of trade ) . We have the same 
feeling as the Americans, unci thv 
Germans and Americans are meet- 
ing each otlwr halfway- inure ho 
IhiUi other national it ie.s " 

— RlCHARIl Trfcaskis 



there's one right way 
to buy auto insurance 




There's a right and a wrong way 
to buy automobile insurance— or any 
other kind of property insurance. 

[t's better, safer, and cheaper to 
know in advance . . . before you have 
had on accident . . . that you have 
good insurance, solid protection. 

One sure woy to get the most for 
your money, is to see your Home 
Insurance agent or broker. He is 
your expert. 



The Home Insurance Coupon 
provides quality ciutamobi'/e 
infijrance — jo/d oniy through 
qualified independent agents 
and far aJ<ors. There's one near 
you, Sec aim todcy. 



the HOME 




Hnmr OHlrr" W ^T:iE.r>-Fi Lane. Now Yirfc S. N. Y. 
HUE ■ A I TCI MOBILE • MARINE 

Tht ffomi- Inrfirmnity C wm fM n fa m mJlBg&i. writ** 
(n.-uutr, (nuffunr.v, Fifkiitl and Sar'ty {tenth 



K stock compo-ny represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Your key to complete 
photocopying 
satisfaction ! 




Photocopying equipment and the copies 
it produces are as different as the variety 
of subjects it copies. Only one line carries 
the time-honored name of "PHOTOSTAT" 
... the registered trademark of PHOTO- 
STAT CORPORATION. 

Together with the splendid MICRO- 
TRONICS Microfilm Equipment which we 
manufacture, the large family of PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic Copying Equipment 
and Paper now available is designed lo Open 
the door, for every user, large and small 
alike, to the best there is in photocopying, 
on both paper and film ... the accepted 
modern method for making and preserving 
economical, error-proof copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn. 

What's more , . . expert advice as to 
what is best for your needs is yours for the 
asking from our representatives located 
throughout the United States and in Canada, 



Write us... without 
any obligation. 
Your inquiries will 
have our prompt 
and interested 
attention. 



PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
79? state smer, Rochester r new vgbk 

PHOTOSTAT ii 1h* trademark 

*f PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 




coming: closer 
check on wages 

Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division checked 
39,330 payrolls | ast year. Here are plans for 'SG 



MORE payrolls will be inspected 
for possible wage and hour vio- 
lations — and the investigations will 
be more frequent and more thorough 
— after the federal minimum wage 
rises from 75 cents to 51 ari hour 
March L 

Last year government inspectors 
checked 39,330 payrolls. In 19,395 
of them they reported violation;; 
amounting to $12,151,07? in back 
wages due 128,754 employes. 

Seeking compliance with the high- 
er minimum wage which passed Con- 
gress last session, new Wage- Hour 
Administrator Newell Brown is; 

*■ Adding more than 300 investiga- 
tors to his staff, 

*■ Undertaking an educational cam- 
paign to explain tile law in plain 
language, especially to small busi- 
nessman. 

After the higher mini mum has 
been in effect for a while, its impact 
on low-wage industries employing 
the 2*100,000 worker* earning less 
than $1 an hour will be studied, 
liaising wages to the $1 minimum is 
expected to increase payrolls about 
$500,000,000 a year. In some indus- 
tries raises necessary to preserve the 
wage differentials of workers already 
earning at least $1 may cost even 
more. 

Most of the stepped-up payroll 
investigations will he made in busi- 
nesses most affected by the higher 
mini tn urn -those which have been 
paying a large number of employes 
less than SI. 

Employers who violate the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are liable for 
double the wages due and, for re- 
peated, willful violations, may be 
fined $10,000 and imprisoned for s\x 
months. Since the law was passed in 
1933 r the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
has made 652,800 payroll inspec- 
tions. More than 249,400 businesses 
agreed, or were ordered, to make 
restitution totaling $156,406,000, 

New bulletins, written in popular 
style for easy understanding, have 
been prepared to explain the major 



provisions of the wage-hour law to 
the average businessman. They may 
he obtained free by contacting one 
Of the Wage and Hour Division's 
office* in 46 states or the national 
office in the Department of Labor 
Budding, Washington 25, D. C. 
The new bulletins explain: 

► The entire law in digest. 

* Exemptions applicable to farm 
workers, retail and service employes, 
food processors, transportation em- 
ployes, and others. 

► Exemptions for 4,000,000 execu- 
tive, professional and administrative 
employes in all industries. 

► The coverage of the law, which 
applies to employes engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for commerce. 

►How to compute hours worked 
and overtime pay. 

► How to keep records, 

► Child labor restrictions. 

Also available is a new digest and 
a question-and-aiLsw^r bulletin ex- 
plaining the Walsh-Healey Public- 
Contracts Act, under which the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines mini- 
mum wages by industries for work 
on government contracts of more 
than $ 10,000. These minimums are 
at least $1, with 15 of them higher. 

Minimums of $1 set for cotton 
and silk textile workers three year* 
ago and §1,40 to $2,34 set for soft 
coal miners a few months ago are 
being challenged in the courts. 

Other industry minimums recent- 
ly established on government work : 
$1.18 an hour in photographic and 
blueprinting equipment; $1.1 Vfi in 
pulp and paper, and Si. 08 for en- 
velope makers, A minimum of $1.10 
has been set tentatively for the office 
machine industry. 

Proposals to raise the new $1 
wage-hour minimum still higher— 
to $1.2<T> — and to extend coverage to 
about a third of the 20.000,000 em- 
ployes not now covered will be con- 
sidered in thia session of Congress, 
but no action is expected. end 
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"Competition gives us better values 

—we got a good buy on our TV set! 9 ' 



Inquiring Reporter: What do you folks 
think of the proposals in Congress 
that would t'ive regulated forms of 
transportation more freedom to priee 
their services in com petit ion with 
each Other — and with unregulated 
trucks and bar^s. Urn? 

Hviband: Well, we've just houpht a new 
TV set at a very fc-ood priee — with 
every store in town competing to 
give us the best value. Computation 
alumyt jjivea oa more for our money, 

Wif«: Isn't there competitive pricing in 
transportation, too? 



Inquiring Reporter: Xot always. Present 
jjnvernrnent regulations, frequently 
require regulated carriers, *ueh as 
all railroads and some trucks, to 
make freight rates higher than 
would otherwise be necessary - j u .«.t 
to protect competing forma of trans- 
portation, 

Hutband: I read about that. Didn't a 
Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President reeomrm-sul IL i inin-i.- } 

Inquiring Reporter: Yes. The Committee 
says that if each form of transpor- 
tation were given the right to make 



rates related tn its own costs and 
needs, everybody Would benefit — in- 
cluding consumers like yourselves. 

VHf»: I should think so. After at], freight 
charges aiv part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 

Huiband: Like our new TV set, for ex- 
ample. Yf.* indeed, you can sav we 
favor competitive freight rates! 

For full information oil this vital 
subject, write for booklet, "Why Not 
Let Competition Work?" 



Association of Am erican Railroads 

M<i Tranattortnlion BulidOif/, Writhing!** it, D. C. 



Build on a 
tight budget 
with no regrets 




'inrth. Note r»at ♦O-'c-i ond roof ridge-^ 
mirer*d joifilj. where walk m*<»( roof. 



Choose BUTLER 

factory -finished 
steel buildings... 

You see more and more metal used, on 
new business buildings, nowadays, Cost 
explains part of it— better performance 
a fcood deal more, Butler adds an extra 
that makes metal buildings even more 
attractive price-wise— mass production. 
This gives you the benefit of a highly 
specialized engineering staff— plus pre- 
cision-formed members that assemble 
into a permanent, strong, weather-tight 
structure. Butler buildings are so eco- 
nomical that they are widely used far 
Warehouses — yet so Well made you'll 
find them used everywhere for factories, 
offices, Stores. Don't Sacrifice quality 
when building money vs tight— use Butler 
steel ti m I dines, Get all the facts . . . mail 
coupon today. 

Oil iQiflpmiBnt i St**l Building ■ * farm IqujpiMtnl 
Dry Clean*** Equipment ■ Specaj l»Fotfiidt» 

Kn-,in i Cjfy, Mo * Crfl Isiburg, III. * Mrw<napolil, W,irtn. 
KicSmijnd, Co'if. * *irmi#ishetn, Ala. • HowtWl, 



For prompt TtflVf oMttil tffit* Monir ppur 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO, 

f UlK Sir**f, Kama* CJi r 3*. M«. 
41a SlrWi Jm.*.. S.I... Mlniuep#||t 14, Mlnr*. 
1GS* AMAuf W, Il*l*y. H1rmin5hnj.nl. Al». 
□ •pt. J*. Hi-:l- m nr.H. Cflllf. 

PImk mall met Infa^mdiicn en tutttr srt*l 

I: . - i: ■ q i 



| Addrni 

I City St*, | 

I . . I 



EXECUTIVE 

continued from [xtge 32 



Among men the ranking was lack 
l>F recognition. then Im-fc of informa- 
tion, then salary relationships. The 
womfin's ratings after salary rela- 
tionships were tack of recognition, 
then Jack of office information. 

In temptingly enough, the draw- 
back of working under pressure was 
reflected among the younger women 
far sooner than among older ones- - 
a reversal of what might havfj been 
topected. Among over-40 women, 
the most frequently mentioned irrl- 
tatioitH are lat-k of ret < ignition* salary 
relationship!*, lark of information, 
supervisory friction, inadequate 
equipment, poor ventilation, un- 
cojitfortabN' Jempeivilure, dr.ih sur- 
roundings, fellow employes, job in- 
security. 

But, for all women, the tabulation 
showed working under pressure as 



the fourth must frequently noted 
complaint, followed in order by su- 
pervisory Favoritism, poor ventila- 
tion, inadequate or faulty equip- 
ment, uncomfortable temperature, 
job insecurity, drab surroundings, 
fellow employes, supervisor listens 
to grapevine, must lie for boss, boss 
late for appointments, vacation pol- 
icy, and r finally t smoking rules. 

For all men, work under pressure 
also lodged in fourth plaee. Then 
followed job security, supervisory 
favoritism, poor ventilation, inade- 
quate or Faully equipment, ur n 

fortable temperature, drab surround- 
ings, supervisor listens Us grapevine, 
fellow employes, mu_qt lie for boss, 
vacation policy, boss always late for 
appointments and smoking rules. 

Largely, employes regard them 
selves well. To the question, "Would 
y° [ \ h jre yourself?" no fewer than 
5,961 <H yes ni answers were checked, 
compared with but 417 in the <l no" 
tolumn. Another 106 did not answer. 

— Stanley H. Bramh 



REPRINTS AVAILABLE^— The article "What Employes Want in 
an Executive" may be obtained in reprint form for 10 cents a copy 
or $io per 100 including postage. Order from Business Manager] Na- 
tion' 'x Business, 1615 H Street N.W., Washington fi, D C. 



ANSWERS TO EXECUTIVE QUESTIONS 

Odd-numbered questions on page 32 are beat answered "yes"; even- 
n umbered questions are "no." 

1- Yes. Mole employes found lock of information the second most general 
com pf ami they had; women listed it third. 

2- No. A display of energy was the last of 16 desirable characteristics of 
an executive; only four of 6 f 656 respondents listed it among (he first five 
desired characteristics. 

3. Yes, Lack of recognition ranked high among office complaints-second 
among the men's complaints and third among the women. 

4. No, Only 35 men and 72 women listed education as a desirable char- 
acteristic of an executive; only a display af energy was listed as less 
important, 

5. Yes, Both men and women listed injuslice as the greatest source of irri- 
tation in a boss. 

6. No. Both men and women listed swearing as qne of the least irritating 
qualities. 

7. Yes. Male supervisors are preferrtd-4,31 1 to 87. But 2,013 others 
expressed no choice, 

8. No. It's not so bad, Men listed 12 qualities as more irritating than tem- 
per. Women, listed if about I he same way. 

9. Yes, There was definite indication in all replies that nearby age wat 
preferred by employes. 

10. No, Only eight men and 71 women listed a sense of humor among the 
first five characteristics they preferred. 

H- Yes. Men listed a first name basis as their preference; women listed it 
second only to the choke of supervisors use of first names in talking ta 
subordinates. 
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INDIANA 



DIRECTOR. INDIANA DFPART.VEflt W COMMERCE 

NB ■ JJ3 Stllfi rtWJS* 
Indian.ip-ilii. Indiana 

Dear Sit- 

Plt«e lend me ... tnp»cs nrynur ncM 28-pdgtbr-MMire. entitled 

WHV UEflT-fKEE INDIANA IS ATTRACTING MORE 

INDUSTRY THAN AN V OTHER STATE PER CAPITA. 



j NAME 

I ADDRE5S. . 
I 

| CITY 



STA1E 





hE"W YORK * 
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The American Ruhr! 

. . . developing ihe wotld\ qrt-afetl canccnlra 
tion of electric power ... home of Ihe nation "j 
lorgeit olomic energy plant. (Power often it 
Vj of 1% of Indiana manl/faclurers.' total pro- 
duction costs.) 

Ohio rtivertflrnes morO low-cotf freighMhon 
Ihe Pa noma Con at. Inland waterway frelghl 
hai tripled since 1946— and already-few coifs 
are defined to come down 05 much ai nn- 
orher 50% ! 



HO STATE DEBT J Our State Constitution forbids it! in fact, 
Indiana has wil/ktts cf dollars in surpltn; 

HO "MJUAlfCE" OR "PtHAtTY'* TAX. Na wf i*e*m*. use, r** 
tail Sales, corporate 6r manufacture V tax! SO tax on receipt! from 
Sales in interstate cr foreign commerce! Only V* of t% on gross 
receipts from salt-; Un pjottssi iL t Lr. re-sale, ere, nO[ in interstate 
or foreign commerce;, 1# on otlier receipts derived in Indiana 
except from sale ro ultimate consumer (ifl of And Indiana's 
unemployment tax is far fwer than average? 

RAW MATERIALS. Low -cast coal. Limestone. Natural gas. 
"day Center of rlic World. " Petroleum. "White Clay," rich m 
aluminum. Gypsum, Rock asphalt. Dolomite. Fluorspar. Water, 
sand, grave] „ wood, corn, soybeans, etc. 



U RAILROADS, 300 MOTOR FREIGHT LltfE5, 9 aittinei 200 
airports, moremiks of paved highway per driver and per square 
mile than any nrl-a state— rfW all paid for,' 

GOOD LABOR* Responsible, versatile. 97% native, 30% ftwtr 
g(.lvnrm<»t uwLy.-. pt-e t \ f pita than nationally. H !i v 1 a I >,'<.■ wrikt ant! 
lockout records. First in U. S. with labor-management charter, 

AND IT'S €000 TO UV| IN INDIANA' Superb schools; 29 tme 
ami Jot-at col luges, Ljiijveisilies. I'ljil- housing, jnoderitLe mil. 
Low-cpst stare and local government. Good climate. Good 
hunting, fishings conservation. Over 1000 lakes, streams; 32 
famous stare parks, forests, beaches. Resorts. Winter sports. 
Fine Public swimming pools, parks, playgrounds, gplf courses' 
Ana friendly, gracious peaplcl 



INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COIUMERCE . NB-3 33, State Hoi.sk - Indianapolis, Indiana ■ Phone MElro: 
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TO WORK 
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Two special Nation's Business 
reports tell how, A third report 
shows how labor opposition 
has been met successfully 
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ORGANIZED labor i 3 ready to 
Pour more than So.QOtMXW and 
thousands of politically trained men 
and women into the coming primary 
and election campaigns in an all-out 
□rive to: 

►Return a la hor- friendly adminis- 
tration to the Whitr House. 

►Elect a prolate majority to the 
next Congress. 

These are first ste|is toward the 
greater objective, which is to: 

Klet adoption of economic, hiisi- 
tai£ ' lal >«r «nd other policies 
wnmh Will promote organised la- 
bor's aims. 

The presidential ar rf congression- 
al elections will provide the first big 
' ' , 1 *'' H - "' s '■ lhat l he M n'rgf j r 
ol the American Federation of La- 
bur and Congress of Industrial Or 
ga motion* into a 1 5,000,000-inem- 
ber colossi* will increase political 
power. Before that, labor* pnfiticsl 
activity wilt be evident: 

►At the local and state levels, seek- 
ing election of friendly officials and 
legislatures and fighting against 
growing state restrictions on union 
political spending, right-to work 
laws, and curbs on strikes, picketing, 
and other union activities. 

►In (Congress, lobbying for union- 
desired action on social security 
benefits, public housing, taxes. Taft- 
Hartley, and other important issues 

►In the courts, fighting prosecution 
of unions For alleged unlawful polit- 
ical expenditures and seeking favor- 
able court decisions on controversial 
Taft-Hartley and other rulings. 

►In the exi-vutive branch of the gov- 
ernment, working for favorable ap 
plication of laws, for favorable 
polities and programs, and for ap- 
pointment of friendly officials in 
labor and other agencies. 

►In the nation's plants, stores nrul 
offices, soliciting political contribu- 
tions from millions of union mem- 
bers and confronting some employers 
with more aggressive union activity 
as a byproduct of labor's increased 
political strength. 

Nations Business editors dis- 
cussed labor's political plans with 
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$3,000,000 will back 
unions' all-out drive 



the men who arc making them, 
Here T s how they shape up for '56: 

Presidential race 

The Democratic- candidate will 
likely be endorsed again, whatever 
he may be. This will be according 
to precedent. The CIO, established 
m 1935, backed previous Democratic 
candidates Roosevelt, Truman and 
Stevenson. The AFL in 1952 also 
backed Stevenson, This was the first 
time the AFL had supported a can- 
didate since 1924. Then it supported 
the Progressive Party ticket of La- 
Follette and Wheeler, Before the 
1924 -d ion. howevrr, il barked 
Democrats Bryan, Wilson and Cox 
in the only other presidential en- 
dorsements in me AFL's 74 years. 

AFL- CIO does not plan to hack 
any particular candidates before the 
party nominations but will try to 
get support for some of its views in 
the party platforms. This will be a 
departure from tin- p^st for former 
CIO leaders. They tried to get 
Henry Wallace renominated for vice 
president at the 1944 convention, 
but accepted Mr. Truman. This was 
the convention of the much publi- 
cized "Clear it with Sidney" inci- 
dent. It whs reported, and denied, 
that the choice of Mr. Truman was 
cleared with the late Sidney Hill- 
man, then chairman of the year-old 
CIO Political Action Committee, on 
orders of President Roosevelt. 

Incidentally, the AFL-CIO wants 
the Electoral College abolished and 
the president elected by direct popu- 
lar vote. The recent convention 
passed a resolution urging this 
change in election procedure. 

Congressional races 

Although supporting Democrats 
for Congress, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, labor will not be sat- 
isfied with simply helping Demo- 
era ts retain control of Congress, now 
held by a narrow 49-47 majority in 
the Senate and a 230-203 edge in the 
House with two seats usually held 
by Democrats temporarily vacant. 
It wants a prolabor majority, which 
it now does not have because of the 
combined opposition of those Re- 
publicans and Democrats who vote 
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conservatively on labor issues. Most 
of these Democrats are from the 
southern states. 

The first tests will come this 
spring in the Democratic primaries 
in the South, which amount to elec- 
tions in most cases. Labor will figure 
in primaries outside the South, too, 
but those will be less vital to labor. 

In the fall elections, the labor pol- 
iticians will give only passing notice 
to campaigns in those states and 
congressional districts which go con- 
sistently Democratic or Republican 
by large margins- for example, in 
the South on the Democratic side 
and in the Dakotas, Vermont and 
New Hampshire on the Republican. 

Instead, labor will try to show its 
muscle in those states and districts 
where the races might lie close and 
(here is a need to save a friend or a 
chance to oust a foe. Those whic h 
changed parties at the last election 
or in which the winner polled 55 per 
cent or less of the vote are considered 
to be close and are called marginal. 

Phis year 18 Senate and 95 
House races promise to be in that 
category. In two thirds of them 
the congressional seats at stake 
are held by Republicans. Before 
the last elections the marginal dis- 
tricts were split about 50-50 be- 
tween (he two parties. Labor politi- 
cal experts say that labor's effective- 
ness in recent campaigns is one 
reason fewer Democratic seats arc 
involved in ilose contests. 

Most attention will be focused 
on the 33 Senate races in which 
the Republicans must hold what 
they've got and pick up one more 
seat to control the Senate- -if the 
Republicans take the White House 
again. They must gain two seats 
if they lose the White House. 

Actually, AFL- CIO political strat- 
egists have tentatively narrowed 
down to ten the hot Senate races in 
which they will make a real fi^ht. 

They will go all-out to save throe 
Democratic senators they fear can 
be beaten— Lehman of New York. 
Morse of Oregon, who was a Re- 
publican when last elected, and 
Magnuson of Washington, 

They will also concentrate on 
trying to capture seats of seven Re- 
publicans they believe can be de- 
feated—Render of Ohio, Rash of 
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Connecticut, Butler of Maryland. 
Dirkscn of Illinois, Duff of Penn- 
sylvania, Kuchel of California and 
Mil liken of Colorado. 

Labor will bear down especially 
hard in both Senate and House 
races which involve members of the 
labor, rules or other committees in 
whose work labor is most interested. 

Endorsements 

Some candidates will be endorsed 
and get direct financial assistant 
from the unions' separate political 
funds; some will be endorsed and 
get no financial aid because they 
don't need it or perhaps because 
labor feels that they don't have a 
chance and the money would be 
wasted; some will simply be sup- 
ported, without formal endorse- 
ments; many cut and-dried races 
will be ignored, especially where 
the expected winner is not on la- 
bor's side. 

The AFL Executive Council, for 
instance, said this about '54: "We 
were successful in electing 18 of 
the 30 candidates whom we had 
supported for the U. S. Senate, and 
L>4 of the 282 who were endorsed 
by state and local leagues for the 
House. In addition, 28 members of 
the House who were not endorsed 
formally but who received our sup 
port were elected." 

Endorsements of Senate and 
House candidates will be recom- 
mended hy state and local AFL- 
ClO groups and submitted to (he 
Committee on Political Education 
in Washington for approval and pos- 
sible financial aid. 

COPE will examine a candidate's 
over-all voting record and will not 
oppose him, for instance, if he 
voted against labor on some remote 
issues like foreign aid and tax p»| 
ides but went down the line on 
issues of more direct labor interest 
sueh as revision of the Taft-Hartlev 
law in labor's favor. Nor will it 
support him if he voted light on 
the issues less important to labor 
but voted wrong on, say. Taft-Hart- 
ley and minimum wage. 

As to candidates who have not 
served in Congress, James L. Mc- 
Devitt, corrector of COPE, says 
COPE will examine their record in 
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other public: offior*. their back- 
ground, and their sponsors. 

Indorsement of candidates by 
AFL-CIO has been questiomvi by 
some critics. President Eisenhower 
told the first AFL-CIO trjnventlon: 

"Vctu have: a sre;ir. (»pporf.uniiv ttf 
making your moidincs the world s 
most effective exhibit of oWxratic 
processes. In thtjw meetings the 
rights of minorities holding dilT^rent 
views must be st rupu loudly protect* 
i-d and (heir views accuratplv re- 
flected," 

issues 

Voting records of senators and 
House members are kept on labor 
social security, and on foreign and 
economic policy issues. 

AFL Labor's League for Politi- 
cal Eduction, for instance, has pub- 
lished in a single document thv 
voting records from 1947, when die 
AFL voted to set up its politic al arm 
through 1954, It contains ' right- 
rand "wrong" votes by senators and 
congressmen on ftfl issues on which 
the AFL took a stand. They cover 
various votes tm Tall- Hartley, mini 
mum wage, social security, aid to 
education, school and hospital con- 
struction* public housing, taxes, 
rent, w;j#e and price controls, nat- 
ural gas, use of atomic power pat- 
ents. Point Four and military aid. 

COPE plans to get up-to-date vot- 
ing records into the homes of all of 
the 15,000,000 AFL-CIO members. 

In the states 

Labor's political activity in state 
legislatures will primarily be con- 
cerned with rignl-to-work laws, 
laws restricting union spending in 
state elections, increases in jobless 
pay, workmen's compensation and 
other benefit programs administered 
by states. In the state elections, 
labor will attempt to elect legisla- 
tors who will support labor's legis- 
lative program. 

Political spending 

Money spent by labor organiza- 
tions on nolititiil activity has been 
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inc reasing. It can be expected to in- 
crease further as l*bor expands and 
intensifies fa political programs, 

Its impcKsible. to arrive at ^ K act 
figures, because labor spends money 
for political purposes in different 
ways, only part of which has to be 
reported to the government. From re- 
ports to the federaE government 
alone, more than $2,<X)fl,0Of> Was 

The $2,057,(100 reported spent two 
years ago, without a presidential 

fitce ,il ..take. w;is oitlv S13 tHV} 
than the S2,l)70,«Kf reported spent 
tn ,<2 cHrnpai^nitiK. 

It seems reasonable to ex pet t thai 
niore than $3,000,1100 will be spent 
this year for all union politic, I 
spending, reported and unreported. 

r.abur'K politit-al moncv comes 
from two source?; 

1. From voluntary contribution^ 
- funds raised mostly from $1 c -on- 



tnhutioiiK by union members For out- 
right political action. These funds 
go to COPE, which returns 50 cents 
to the states for their own use. 

This money is used chiefly for di- 
rect .5 ah ™«tribu trans to endorsed 
candidates or cooperating political 
organizations or for other direct po- 
litical assistance to specific candi- 
dates in the way of paying for radio 
or TV time, paid advertising, elec- 
tion literature and the like. 

Most contribution!; to a friendly 
senatorial candidate run between 
$2,000 and 85,000 and usually sev- 
eral organizations each give such 
amounts. Top contributions to a 
House aspirant haw l^n $ 1,000, 
with most of them -S5f.M) « r lens, 

Labor's political reports also bhow 
contribution* of at least $79,000 to 
the Democratic National Committee 
and many state and local Demo- 
cratic groups. An examination of the 



LABOR'S POLITICAL SPENDING 

National CIO Ni.kd Action Commits 
AFl Labor \ League for Pc\i\'m\ Education 
CIO United Auto Workm-PAC 
CTO United Steefwofkers-PAC 
Railway Labor s Political league 
Nefr York State- PAC 

AFL LadfeV Garment Workers Campaign Committee 
AFL Machinists Non- Partisan Palrticd League 
CIO Amalgamated Clathfng Workers-FAC 
Trainmen's Pofihwl Education League 
31 other Foanr political tommfttees 
1954 TOTAL 



$755,032 
485.081 
3/2 Jl 4 
1*5,004 

78,722 
44,«27 
44,01? 
17,400 
72,833 
79,04? 

$2,057,613 



1952 
1950 

1?48 



2.070,000 
1,618,000 
1,291,000 

Note: The fibres are those reported to the Clerk of th* U 0 ^ of R er ,™_ 
^tati™ unnor the Federal Corr.pt Practices Act in scwrtion Z th 




function within a state and are not a 
branch of an mu riate organization. 

The direct politic*] spomtinj; whit.li unions must report Lo the Clerk <*? 
the Houho may not ™o from union dues trenanrios; most of it is rah"d 
through voluntary contributions from member* d 
Neither corporation* nor union* may make direct political expenditure 
from th«r troa* B Pi es in Hther federal primaries or d ( ,ti ' 
> ate* pwWbft union as W*U ft3 corporation expenditu^ in non federal 
elect.ons: Indiana, New Hampshire, Pen ntf Ivan Ja. Texas and wlionSS. 
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hst of contributions by major politi- 
cal organizations disclosed only one 
*0 a Republican organization. The 
trainman's Political Education 
league reported giving $oOXl to 
J^e Hepuhlioan Stale Committee of 
Kansas, a state which has far led to 
etect Republicans to Congress only 
unee since 1941). 

Most of labor's political money 
£ws info 1 Fi<=- industrial states. A 
*jjtate- by- state compilation by James 
Urowbakor, general counsel uT m 
n_e w research organization, Assoc ia- 
■Jon tot Industrial Mobilization, lists 
thow stares in which incur than Sf?0.- 
W was spent in 7V4: New York, 
jl36,<J()7; Michigan SI Ifi.OSH; Ohio. 
W P 96J3: Illinois. S<S<XS2S : ('jifrfor- 
Pennsylvania, $66.r)70 P 
and New Jersey, $55,199, 

These kinds of expend i hires In 
behalf t jf candidates in federal elec- 
tions made by orgarui'.alicais which 
•unction in meat- Irian one state 
ttjust be reported to the Clerk of the 
"oiise in accordance with the Fed- 
Corrupt Practices Act The re- 
Ports rnx'd nor trover expenditures in 
Primaries or in local or state clec- 
J r i r i funds niav r 1 1 ■ £ lawful- 
ly be spent these ways. 

The tabor organizations began 
farming separate political comrnit- 
b'cs and raising voluntarily contri- 
buted funds with the spiting up of 
CIO-PAC in 1943 after I tic War 
Labor Disputes Act, and subse- 
quently the Taft-Hartley law. im- 
posed restrictions against union 
political spending to match those 
which existed against corporations, 



2. From union treasuries. Most of 
this comes from dues and is ear- 
marked for political education. This 
includes activity such as distribu- 
ting voting records of congressmen 
and senators, pa hi [rising legislative 
and other political issues, getting 
workers registered, getting the vote 
out on Election Day, training anion 
members in political work. These 
expenditures need not be reported 
under federal law and there is no 
reasonable estimate of the amount 
spent. 

Some union members have criti- 
cized the expenditure of union funds 
to support political candidates as a 
violation of their constitutional 
rights, particularly when the work- 
ers may not he in sympathy with 
some of the candidates. Some, can- 
didates for local public office them- 
selves, have complained about part 
of their union dues payments bring 
spent to support their opponent. 



Legal tests 



There have been several legal 
tests attempting to clarify which 
union expenditures in connection 
with political campaigns are "politi- 
cal" and thus barred by federal law 
when made from union treasuries. 
Another is now under way in Mich- 
igan where a federal grand jury in- 
dicted officers of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers for allegedly 
spending union funds unlawfully by 
endoising candidates for Senate and 
House in radio and TV broadcasts 
financed by union funds, The Union 
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COPE will replace LL.F.E. on 
new political posters like this one 

contends that the expenditure was 
legal and an exercise of the right of 
free speech. 

til previous court tests, all won 
by the unions, the courts held: 

►The expenditure restriction does 
not cover the cost of printing regu- 
lar union newspapers which endorse 
a candidate. Case involved CIO 

► It den's nol caver the cosl of politi- 
cal radio and newspaper advertising 
where the union does not publish a 
newspaper and the 1 radio and adver- 
tisements are normal channels of 
communication with the union 
members. This involved AFL Paint- 
ers Union local in Hartford, Conn. 

► Nor does it cover the salary paid 
to a union official, part of whose, 
duties involve political activity. 
This, situation involved an AFL 
Laborers local in St Louis. 



2. Trained workers carry 
fight to grass roots 



LABOR strategists are building a 
giant political organization which 
they hope: 

►Will roach from Washington down 
to the grass roots of America to get 
more industrial and office workers, 
farmers small businessmen and 
other groups to vote — and vote the 
way labor wants. 

►Will get more friendly candidates 
on the ballot and elected, 

►Will Iwr more successful in influ- 



encing official decisions and legisla- 
tion after the elections are over. 

This is part of labor's increasing 
emphasis on practical politics re- 
sulting from the AFL- CIO merger, 
It culminates a gradual slutting from 
the early days when CIO organized 
the Political Action Committee in a 
hurried effort to save the fourth term 
election for President Roosevelt. 

CIO- FA C in the beginning relied 
heavily on promotion techniques. 
The stress was on publicity, adver- 
tising, radio jingles, songs, slogans 
and similar ways of catching the 
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voter's attention. Roosevelt was re- 
elected in 1944 but the political line- 
up in Congress remained about the 

same. 

Two years later. Republicans took 
control of Congress. 

Control has shifted back and forth 
since then, but today a Republican 
occupies the White House and there 
are more Republicans on Capitol 
Hill than there were when CIO-PAC 
was set up in 1943 and the AFL 
established Lalx*r's League for Po- 
litical Education in 1948. 

Labor now has political headqnur 
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tors at the beats of government in 
Washin gton and many sta te capitals 
The change in political action tech- 
niques is toward more practical, old- 
line political ma chine methods 
which labor hopes will be more 
effective, In other words, less 
drumbeating and fanfare and more 
emphasis on building a political 
machine and training workers to op- 
erate it, The program shapes up 
tike this: 

The political 
machinery 

There are 41 labor political com- 
mittees which, under federal law, 
reported spending §2,057,000 for di- 
rect political action in the 1954 
congressional elections. The largest 
were CIO-PAC and AFL-LLPE 
which, as a result of the AFL-CIO 
merger, are now one organization— 
AFL-ClO's Committee on Political 
Education f COPE i , 

Other hig ones: United Automo- 
bile Workers- PAC; United Steel - 
workers- PA C; International Ladies' 
Garment Workers Campaign Com- 
mittee; Machinists N on- Partisan 
Political League; Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers- PA C: Railway 
Labor's Political League: Train- 
men's Political Education League. 
One of the early organizations, La- 
bor's Non- Partisan League, now 
functions largely as a legislative arm 
of the United Mine Workers. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany is chairman of COPE, with 
the former LLPE and PAC direc- 
tors—James L. McDevitt and Jack 
Kroll, respectively — as ro-directors. 
Mr. Kroll will retire after the *5fi 
campaign. 

Former CIO :ilfil Li ii-s continue to 
participate through the 46 state and 
443 local PAC committees, with the 
individual unions collecting the SI 
lontributions. 

These are sent to COPE, which 
keeps 50 cents and returns 50 cents 
to the state and local PAC commit- 
tees for their use. 

Former AKL members make their 
S] dona J ions directly to COPE, as 
they did to LLPE. COPE each 
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DIRECTING labor * new political drive are two exper- 
ienced trade vntonisU who have led past AFL and CIO 
political campaigns: James L. McDevitt, co-director of 
the new COPE, checking news ticker with Mrs. Margaret 
A. Thornburgh, Women's Division leader, and ... . 



month funnels half of the collections 
back to the AFL State Federations 
of Labor, which make further distri- 
bution to local AFL central bodies 
LLPE used state and local AFL 
agencies as political branches, and 
they are merging as quickly as they 
can with CIO state and local bodies 
There are nine regional field direc- 
tors functioning as coordinators and 
troubleshooters. 

COPE keeps complete records by 
districts on eligible voters, registered 
voters corn pared to union member- 
ship, shifts in voting trends, and 
other vital data. 

The state and local groups will 
make recommendations for endorse- 
ment of candidates, subject to ap- 
proval by COPE on the basis of the 
candidate's record, or his back- 
ground if he has no record in public 
ofTi te. 

Direct financial assistance to can* 
didates will be made locally and 
from the national office, the latter 
sometimes supplementing local con- 
tributions. 

Political education 

The educational phase of labor's 
political program is paid for out of 
union dues funds and is carried on 
hy the educational staffs of AFL- 



CIO and various large unions as well 
as by COPE and other political 
groups. Expenditures for this need 
not l«. reported. 

Political eduction is carried on 
the year round in union newspapers; 
in special legislative conferences; in 
special classes in the many one and 
two- week summer courses conducted 
hy unions on college campuses all 
over the country: in 1 he distribution 
nf the voting records of mem tie re of 
Congress; in the use of films, and in 
many other ways,. 

This educational activity is de- 
signed to motivate workers political- 
ly by impressing them with the ides 
lhat their wages, working condi- 
tions, economic status and success in 
dealing with management at the bar- 
gaining table are in many instances 
affected by political decisions of 
Congress, legislatures and adminis- 
trative officials. 

Union leaders propagandize, for 
example: 

►That supplemental unemployment 
pay plans, like those negotiated in 
the automobile industry, can be nul- 
lified by unfavorable state action. 

►That state legislatures can prohibit 
all-union shop contracts, thus allow- 
ing some employes to stay out of the 
union while receiving higher wages 
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JACK KROLL, former director 
of CIO -P AC, who with McDevitt. 
former head of AFL-LLPE, hopes 
to build COPE into more effec- 
tive political weapon for labor 



and other benefits claimed to have 
been obtained for the workers by the 
union. 

That a governor or a city adminis- 
tration cart help break a strike 
through use of the National Guard 
or police action against strikers: that 
* judge can issue an injunction re- 
stricting picket- line activities. 

That living nxsts can l.»e raised 
through tax and other legislation. 

^Thul hcttcr housing and better 
sc hools will be available if sympa- 
thetic: officials are elects 

In 1952, PAC had two series of 
TV films available for local sponsor 
ing and COPE will have new ones 
this year. One was "Issues of the 
Day"; ihp other, "People 7 * Political 
Poll," 

Educational literature includes 
the voting record of every merrilier 
of Congress since 1947 on issues in 
which labor had an interest. COPE 
will mail copies to the home of each 
of the 16,000,000 AFL-CIO mem- 
bers. The issues are not limited to 
Taft-Hartley, minimum wage and 
other direct labor matters, but in- 
clude public housing, strhool con- 
struction, rent control, taxes, foreign 
aid and others. 

Other literature covers registra- 



tion requirements, labor's stake in 
the elections, and other pertinent 
subjects. 

Training political 
workers 

Labor is training political cadres 
to fill both campaign and legislative 
needs. The training is done in spe- 
cial training groups, in classes whit h 
are part of general labor education 
seminars, and in legislative confer- 
ences. For example: 

Women union members mid wives 
of unionists are being trained for 
political work. 

The United Steel workers conducts 
r-i^hi-weck legislative schools for 
members under the direction of leg- 
islative representatives in each of 
the union's '28 districts. 

In Texas. AFL-CIO and railroad 
unions are jointly sponsoring three- 
day legislative assemblies in 14 cities 
at which unions are urged to send 
delegates "for the purpose of study 
and training " The first, in Dallas, 
was at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity last fall. 

In Arkansas, the CIO last year 
prepared a conference manual 
around five national legislative c- 
sues, and trained its Arkansas *i;iiT 
representatives as discussion leaders 
to run legislative conferences spon- 
sored by AFL and CTO conferences 
in seven cities. 

Various unions conduct one and 
two-week summer institutes un col- 
lege campuses ill over Ihc country 
Political education and political ac- 
tion techniques make up an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum. Last 
summer tbe United Steel workers 
alone held institutes mi W campuses 
with an average attendance of about 
100 union members. The CIO Edu- 
cation Department sponsored 14 in 
cooperation with CIO unions. 

Two basic training tools devel- 
oped by CIO- PAC arc a new politi- 
cal action handbook. "How to Win." 
for training and use by campaign 
workers, and a "CIO- PAC Hand- 
book 1 ' on legislative issues for use 
by discussion leaders rmd writers. 

In an introduction to "How to 
Win." Mr. Km 1 1 says, "Our effort 
stands and falls not by what we say 
in our National PAC Committee 
meetings, nut by [he resolutions we 
adopt at our national convention, 
but what we do in the field. 

"No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. Our over-ait effort can 
be no better and no worse than the 
work each of us does in the state, 
county and city, congressional dis- 
trict and local union PACV 

"How to Win' 1 is pocket size and 
profusely illustrated with pictures 



and drawings. The 12 chapter head- 
ings are: 

"How to Get Started." 
"How to Plan Your Meeting. 1 ' 
"How to Conduct a PAC Dollar 
Drive. " 

"How to Know and lie Active in 
Your Community." 

"How to Organize a Precinct." 

"How to Register Voters," 

"How to Tell Your Story," 

"How to Pick Your Candidates 
and Work With them." 

"How to Get the Best Man or 
Woman Elected." 

"How to Get the Family to Par- 
ticipate." 

"How to Get the Vote Out." 

"How to l-Jc a Wednesday Morn- 
ing Quarterback." 

The legislative handbook is loose- 
leaf and supplements are issued after 
each congressional session. Current- 
ly it gives the background, talking 
points, and quotations on 22 issues 
and, the instructions say. "will be 
handy in union meetings, PAC meet- 
ings, or when discussing politics with 
your friends and neighbors." 

The index lists the issues alpha- 
betically as: atomic give-away, civil 
rights, Eisenhower, foreign policy, 
government pay raises. Hoover Com- 
mission, housing, immigration and 
citizenship, minimum wage, natural 
gas, natural resources, Old-A K ? and 
Survivors Insurance, public power, 
Hural Electrification Administra- 
tion, record of Congress, Solk polio 
vaccine, sociaJ security, Taft-Hart- 
ley, taxes, TVA, unemployment, and 
unemployment insurance. 

The 3 1 pages on President Eisen- 
hower lead off with his White House 
stag dinners and a breakdown show 
ing that 294, or more than half of 
the o25 guests, were businessmen 
and only eight were union leaders. 
At that, there were more union 
leaders than Democrats (5) or 
church leaders (6). Included also 
arc excerpts of various statement's 
by the President on many subjects 
and reference to the White House 
squirrels which marred the White 
House putting green. 

The United Steeiworkers use a 
looseleaf ''Legislative Manual" in 
training leaders In legislative activ- 
ity. Jt includes mute-rial on legisla- 
tive procedures in state legislatures 
and in Congress as well as on the 
legislative issues. To expuse union- 
ists to opposing viewpoints it emotes 
some materia! published by business 
organizations which express views 
contrary to labor s. 

Labor's trained political workers 
make frequent calls on their con- 
gressmen and senators when they 
are home and t when necessary, also 
make trips to Washington to bolster 
the legislative efforts of labor lobby- 
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iais permanently ntationcd in the 
rapil^l. The latter include twrt for- 
mer Democratic e.ongrefiHjnen, An- 
rhvw J. HhtihIU'i- rif Mtlwaukir on 
Ihe AFL-CIO staff, and Thongs H. 
Burke of Toledo, representing Unit- 
i-d Auto Workers, and a former All- 
American guard at Notre Dr-nne, 
Krank N. Hoffmann, chi*>f lobbyist 
for the Steelworkers. 

Labor is going nFter the women's 
vote in a hig way. "How to Win" 
cites evidence that there are y,fW)O f - 
(XXJ more potential women voters 
than men, that women cast 52 per 
cent of (he votes President E']ls*ti- 
hower got in 1952. and lh;jt Fewer 
women arc voting :iu I o mat ieally us 
their husband* do. 

Training Women 

CIO-PAC Inst fall initiated a 
series of "Family Participation Con- 
Ferpne.es" 1o train women ('TO mem- 
bers and wives of members for politi- 
L-al activity in at ] e ist 19 states, 

Three-day (raining sessions under 
the direction of (TO-PAC Field 
Representative Kslher Murray, for- 
mer candidate for Congress in Cali- 
fornia, have been conducted in Ohio, 
Maryland. Oorgia. North t'umlina 
and Michigan,, and are planned in 
Pennsylvania. Illinois, f Colorado, 
Utah, Texas, Louisimiji jmd on the 
West t "nasi. Women From several 
Bttttefi attended some sessions. 

Women attending the, conferences 
are expected to become leaders and 
interest other women in political 
work. 

The women :m- taught how to get 
voters registered and to the polls; 
how to organize telephone oomm it- 
tees, neighborhood house parties, 
door bell ringing campaigns, baby- 
sitting teams and discussion groups 
of housewives. 

They are also tau^hl (he do's and 
don't's in telephone solicitation, in 
how to ring a doorbell and talk po- 
litically to a busy housewife, in how- 
to run a neighborhood political 
gathering, how to introduce a speak- 
er nrnl bundle a speaker who arrives 
while another is speaking — what 
a mounts to a list of Emily Post rules 
For women political workers. 
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VOTES CAST IN CONGRESS Since 194? mill 
be checked on labor's lists of "right" and "wrong" 
votes in deciding labor's statid on candidates 



CLOSE SENATE RACES EXPECTED 

Seats up for election in states in which opposite party won in last 
henute election in the state: 



STATE 

New York 
ArizOno 



INCUMBENT 

Lehman, Democrat 
Hoyden, Democrat 



Fercenl of rotes 
in start's last 
Senate election 

60.4 Republican 

51 .3 Republican 



Other scute up for election in which last Senate winner in the state 
won with iiii per cent or less of total vote cast: 



Oregon 


Morse, Democrat 1 


50.02 


Democratic 


Ohio 


Bender, Republican 


50.1 


Republican 


Colorado 


Millikin, Republican 


51,1 


Republican 


C<&nrtecbcut 


Bush, Republican 


51,3 


Republican 


Pennsylvania 


Duff r Republican 


51.8 


Republican 


Iowa 


Hick* n loo per, R epubliru a 


52.3 


Republican 


Maryland 


Buffer, Republican 


52,5 


Republican 


Indiana 


Cap eh art, fir publican 


52J 


Republican 


California 


Kuchel r Republican 


53.9 


Republican 


Illinois 


Dirksen, Republican 


53.5 


Republican 


Missouri 


Hennings, Dettuicrtii 


54.0 


Democratic 


Utah 


Bennett, Republic tin 


54.2 


Republican 


Wisconsin 


Wiley, Republican 


54.3 


Republican 


Kentucky 


Clemenh, Democrat 


55.0 


Democratic 


Kansas 


Carlson, Republican 


55.0 


Republican 


Neva d a 


Bible, DrtttOcrat 


5a. i 


Democfah'c- 



'Senator Morse rati as a Republican when he last won in lflSO. 
"Expected to be closer than marpin indicates because Sunator Bible is nnt 
seeking re-election, and a Republican was elected to the state's only Hmiae 
seat in 1954. 
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3. How to win 

against organized 
labor opposition 



SEVEN RULES for effective politic*] action against 
organized labor opposition are suggested by many 
Past ox|>eriences across the country. They may serve 

guides for those who are seeking ways to meet and 
counteract labor's increasing political activity. 

They do not provide all the answers. Nor wilt they 
Prove effective till the time, in all contests, or in all 
localities. But victories st ored in many contests reveal 
that, with good candidates and good issues, labor op- 
position t an be met by : 

* Appealing to workers directly, rather than through 
union leaders, 

* Facing the issues squarely. 

*" Capitalizing on voter sentiment and good judgment. 

* Building a good working organization. 
Getting an early start. 

*" Reaching and trying to motivate all voters, particu- 
larly those already sympathetic, 
r Raising adequate funds. 

Here is how these strategies work: 

1- Roach workers and other vofers directly; don't 

try to go through top union leadership to get support 
"t union members. 

Most publicized and effective use of this tfchnjcjue 
was by the late Sen. Robert A. Tart— anathema to 
nnion bosses heeause of his sponsorship of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. The Ohio senator swamped the 
united opposition of labor organizations in winning 
re-election in 1950. He pitched his campaign to reach 
the individual workers and union members, shaking 
their hands in plant after plant all over the state, un- 
moved by scattered incidents of heckling 

The same kind of campaign was used successfully 
two years later by Sen William A. Fur tell of Connect- 
icut who, as the head of a nonunion industrial firm and 
former president of the Connecticut Manufacturers' 
Assoc i.n ton. had plenty or" union political opposition. 
Senator Purtell, a Republican, won election to the 
Seriate seat to which he had been appointed just two 
months before and which had been held by the Demo- 
crats for years. 

Answering CIO claims of a "united labor vote." Sen- 
ator Purtell repeatedly told meetings of workers that 
there is no such thing, 

"The average laboring man is willing to take orders 
or direction from hi* union leaders with regard to nor- 
mal union activities," according to John M. Hurley oF 
Hartford, who managed the campaign nf Senator Pur 
tell and other swvettfsful Republican candidates in 
Connecticut. "But neither the union leader nor his em- 
ployer actually control his vote. More and more, the 



working man is using his own good judgment when he 
goes to the polls.'* 

Bypassing union leadership to reach individual 
workers will likely be a key campaign stratagem for 
many Republicans this year. 

2 ■ FaCm the issues square fy; don't be evasive. 

Senator Taft made no bones about the Taft-Hartley 
law. He defended its principles strongly while recog- 
nizing that it wasn't perfect in detail and inviting its 
improvement. 

Senator Purtell faced up to union criticism of his 
industrial and manufacturers 1 association background. 
His main points: He always had good relations with 
the 300 employes in his Hartford metalworking plant 
— so good that they did nol Jed (hey need^l a union; 
it is to the workers' advantage to have a senator who 
as an employer of labor has an understanding of their 
aspirations, needs and problems. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon, in winning elec- 
tion to the Senate from California- a state with strong 
left -wing elements- did not equivocate his role as a 
congressman who exposed Alger Hiss's collaboration 
with communists and supported Taft- Hartley. 

In defeating the ClO-sponsored referendum to boas! 
Ohio unemployment compensation benefits to a maxi- 
mum of $-59 a week for 39 week! last November, the 
Ohio Information Committee, [nc, organized by busi- 
nessmen and business organizations, laid the issue on 
the line: "Too much pay for no work.'' 

OIC stressed logic in seeking popular support for its 
opposition to a proposal which would seem to give 
workers something for nothing at employers' cost, l| 
avoided the labels "socialism" and ,L communifltti" 
which have been used so often in the past to attack 
similar issues. 

While approval of supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans of the type negotiated in the automobile 
industry was an integral part of the referendum pro 
posal, OIC hammered away at the main issue: An at- 
tempt to raise state unemployment compensation high- 
er than the Ohio Legislature had just approved and far 
above what any other state provides. The supplemen- 
tal unemployment benefit plans did not require voter 
approval; they could he made effective by a ruling of 
state officials or legislative action. 

Further, OIC retxignized the contest as one between 
the Ohio CIO and the Ohio Legislature which had 
earlier rejected the CIO proposal , and did what it could 
to get that across to the public. It took care to avoid 
any public impression that this was a fight between 
employers and workers. State Representative Horat-e 
W. Troop t chairman of the House Industry and Labor 
Committee which pigeonholed the CIO proposal when 
it was in the legislature, headed up OIC. 

The proposal was rejected by almost fitf per cent of 
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the voters and by a majority of more than 6001)00 
votes— matins which neither Senator Taj t nor Presi- 
£L Eisenhower achieved when they were last on the 
Ohio ballot in 50 and 52, respectively. 

3- Try tp c*pit*IU* on the sentiment* and g<tod 
judgment of the voters. 

A survey of worker attitudes toward unempl cement 
compensation showed, among other things that a 
majority of workers believed that, if jobless benefits 
were too high, many workers would rather stay home 
than work, and that high unemployment pay would 
benefit shiftless worker* more than those with W 
seniority, 6 

Ohioans opposed to the CIO unemployment pay pro- 
posal directed their arguments to take advantage of 
these worker sentiments, The point about "too much 
pay for no work" is an example. 

It seems evident that voters resent dictation and 
domination by any group, and that union political ob- 
jectives will fail where the voters can be shown that 
they are strictly union aims being forced on the public. 

In the unemployment compensation referendum 
fight in Ohio, opponents apparently won many "No" 
votes by managing to tie the proposal to the CIO 

In 50 Senator Taft labeled his opponent the candi- 
date of the labor unions. 

Thomas E. Shroyer, who was Senator Taft's labor 
adviser in the Senate and in his re-election fight says 
" Ohio has twice demonstrated that, if the other side 
can be completely identified with labor union leaders 
it can be beaten. 1 ' 

4i Bui id m good working Atganiiation. 

The fight against the CIO referendum for higher un- 
employment compensation was led by the Ohio Infor- 
mation Committee, incorporated under Ohio laws 
Executives of U statewide organizations made up the 
Board of Trustees, which planned strategy. A smaller 
executive committee handled business details Local 
committees, organized in 80 of the 88 counties, supple- 
mented statewide activities. A speakers' bureau ar- 
ranged appearances of trade association and business 
executives, state legislators and others before manv 
groups. 

Result: The (TO proposal was approved in onlv 
seven counties, in six of which there was no OIC local 
group. It was defeated in ail but one county where 
there was a local opposition group and in two more 
where there was none. Only one of the nine leading in- 
dustrial counties went along with the CTO. 

Besides a candidate's own committee, it helps to 
have active support from many groups and organ iza- 
52? « u 166 " f rommittees sprang up to help Senator 
laft fight organized labor opposition, including Drug- 
gists for Taft, Grocers for Taft, Doctors for Taft Op- 
tometrists for Taft, and even Labor League for Taft, 
composed of heads of unions. 

Interested, active and effective leg-work organiza- 
tions are an absolute essential to the success of a polit- 
ical campaign- ' just as the salesman has to clean up 
the job begun by advertising and sales promotion/ 1 
says one business executive experienced in competing 
with union leaders for employe loyaJty. He adds, "The 
clean-up work by the local leg-work committees is the 
final determining factor after all possible has been ac - 
complished by the mass communication process." 

5- Start mariy to buiSd an organization, get voters 
registered, discuss the issues. 

Officials already in office, through their decisions, 
votes on legislation and public statements, are building 
the record on which they will seek re-election. Com- 
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g^anXlM f ° n Oration, lining up 

tattd rSS™^' n ^ U . ting "texture, galheringV 
meetnig of business groups to fight the U. C. proposal 

IfS &JtSl 1Iot f ° r apP '° Val b > r *** only 
Sd ^ rrn tU ™ Th * Mature re- 

dum fight was on. The opponents were ready. 

f^nU H i *T U moiiv ^ **™r*My *il voter*; 

5E[ d ° n °* *™ "*» ""I -'ready he 

Tv^?* utilizing mass communication media such as 

te^S^TSZSl can , spedal * roups 

oat^Ll Z L meetings, luncheons and other 
m^«^T gh ( SpeClal ' Broup crnmittees; through 
S s Tmal. h ' ° f ™« CuiW ^ ^holders, super- 
iwSo™ f businessmen, and other groups; through 

The Hh ^ ,tlCa ' literatu ^ ^ pay envelopes. 
PeoDll IS °J ni < iTm * tinn Committee contacted retired 

b£ for ant? 6 " US* and theref ^ ™* <*gi- 

ZmZ °u ymcnt ™*P«™tion but who, as con- 

SSSSTtTf ctor; 1 :^^^^^ with s ^ ial 

S3 busin^/and'o^ * * 

loJibtl^T^ ***** * r * m " mM * " u ™* « 

doto IU7 mf>re nton * y y " u hAve > th(i ™ e vou can 
iZ Z ™ S y u° Ur ^ USe With ™>™ E»apie contribut- 
ing more will be actively interested in the campaign 
As one executive puts it: 4 

sourTwT^ **gard unions as the only 

S^SS^ ": iSVV " r ls iusf thf -PPOsitc. ff we will 
alert enough people to collect enough money from in- 

n^Utt £ 3 ^ ^ to be n" too 

much trouble ,n getting the r^uired amount, and in 
the proems we will have a lot of people interested " 

^tnmaQmSl SUPI> ? rtJl ?^ ^ nat ^ Taft spent 
about SLOOO.fMXI in his re-election fight, but the Sena- 
tor later told a Senate investigating committee that it 
was necessary m Self defense because his opponents 
spent three times as much besides invading Ohio with 
•mtside speakers in the effort to unseat him 

OIC reported spending £400,900 in the Ohio unem- 
ployment compensation fight while the labor group, 

SfSS -! SSK^??! ta Profot 1 Livi "« Standards, re- 
ported expenditures of $330,500 

Raymond S. Uvingstone of Cleveland, a leader in 
the lor al OIC group, does not fear labor's political ma- 
chine. He hefieves it will collapse 

"Labor politics will destroy itself," Mr. Livin K stone 
vice president of a large firm which Walter Reuther's 
Urn ted Auto Workers has about given up trying to or- 
ganize after several futile attempts, told Nation's 
Business. "I think it will boomerang. We don't need 
any panacea or antidote for it, other than sound politi- 
cal organizations in which groups can get together on 
sound principles and work for sound objectives/' end 



REPRINTS AVAILABLE The three articles 
under the title, "Labor's Political Machine 
Goes to Work," may be obtained in a single re- 
print for 15 cents each or 915 per 1 00 including 
postage. Order from Business Manager, Na- 
tion's Business, 1315 H Street, N,W. t Washing- 
ton 5, D,C, 
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Ilk usable horsepower that counts! 





Wnny pasiengcr car Type Irucfc eftflinci Sflv* to if up to rllojt 
ipcod* to p U || tlvnir loadi. They ifroin al lh« joti-«»t ^ mnry 
In VfHt and rapgir, INTERNATIONAL afl-rrutk *i»girt« dajiwr hljh 
usable horsepower at normal road jp**di, for P"°^ performs rtt*, 
<°na. I if* qnd BIG money lovirgi— the cp»ralir»fl onrf upk««p mOfley. 




In the world's moit compter* tru<k litis, ftmrt are irvcki fur 
every hauling job. PJckupl. Stake*, Plolforrfll, AH-pirpCI* * auf - 
wheetdriv* modeFl. Pickups wilh S-s-rvirctlhlih, badiel. Every 
olher truck typ* r wirh #very all-lruck future. 



Ali-TmcH Built Co 
saue you f/ic ffJG money ! 

Molar Trucks* 1 CrowUr Tractors - Industrial Pow»r 
McCormick* Farm Equipment and Forrrtail* Tractors 




Internationals give you power 
without strain at safe, economical rpm 
to save you the BiG money! 

Rated horsepower figures don't tell the whole- story 
of truck performance. 

Wi=n truck buyers want to know more than rated horsepower. 
They want to know what actual usable horsepower they 
are going to get to pull capacity loads at normal, legal speeds^ 
without undue engine strain, 

Usable horsepower - that's the point to keep in 
mind when buying trucks. 

International engines deliver high usable horsepower at 
economical, wear-reducing speeds. Because they are built for 
use in trucks, with no compromise with passenger ear design. 
You get the usable power you need, plus longest truck life, 
every driver comfort and convenience. See your 
International Dealer or Branch for trucks exactly right for 
your job— all-truck built to save you the BIG money. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ■ CHICAGO 
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...when buying 
decisions are made 

Naturally you can't afford to Cftmp on 
customer doorsteps. Rut ihcrr is n way 
to "b* there" at the right time, her ween 
your ralla — even during competitors' calls. 

How? With your sales inc-wapo on one 
of the lop-braekel Shaw-Barton Executive 
Group Calendars. Their superior quality, 
individuality and usffulness win priceless 
wall sparr- it; \\v priv.Hr ollices of men 
who huy, They Favorahly reflect your 
company personality. 

Ask your Shaw- Burton nan to ahow 
you how to set effective results with this 
sdcr.iive advert i sins; medium, or wtiw. 

SHAW-BARTON 

£tt£t»t^Ai &Kf£ Specialty &afac\.fiti4f4 

«ENLKAL OPneil *NS rUHT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALE* OFFICES in PUNCTUAL ilTltS 



Your business 



on your records 



you can 
protect them f rom 




Here's how 
FREE! S«d for this 
booklet. IE analyzes, 
your record risks — 
sho*5 you how to 
P'Olett your records. 



Victor Safe i Equipment 
P.O. Rat 52ft 

North TDUVMrVdl, New f nrt 
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SCHOOLS 

continued from page 29 

Mow many school age children do 
you have in the stale? 

There are 1.450,000 this year In 
addition, about 400,000 attend pa^ 
rochiai or private Schools. 

How fast is the number growing? 

In 3 352 there wore about 18 000 
new p U pi| s The next yew the num- 
ber jumped h> about 50,000, then up 
to 60,000. Now it's about 55,000 new 
pupils a year and will he that for the 
next six years. 

I want to point out something. 
We're a growing state, whereat many 
of the states which proclaim so loud- 
l_v that they can't meet school re- 
quirements an m't facx*i with such an 
increase. Many states are static in 
population. Some have lost slightly 
in recent years. 

In spite of costs we are going to 
continue to keep the standards of 
educTilion jusr as high, nr>w that we 
have more children, as we did when 
there were fewer children. Because 
we have more children we shouldn't 
give them Jess opportunity. 

Do you have any children not 
attending school? 

Yea. Most of thi-m nre h.indi 
CHppc-d in one form or another. We 
don't have a lack of attendance due 
to a lack of facilities or the lack of a 
sc-htjol program. Even for the handi- 
capped^ we are providing special 
schools in Homo areas. It's a relative- 
ly new program. 

Are those special schools stale 
owned and operated? 

Dr. Nickeix: They are operated by 
the local districts, with a portion of 
the excess c oat paid by the state, We 
have about 6,500 of that type of 
youngster in these special units. It's 
estimated that there arc about that 
many more who don't have those 
oppor tun i ties. 

We have a few children in hos- 
pitals who i -in not atterirf school. In 
some instances the school sends a 
teac her into the hospital to spend 
time each day with the youngsters. 

Do you tevy a property fax for 
state purposes? 

(Joy 1 . Sm Arrow: No. It's still on the 
books. The governor, treasurer and 
auditor could meet today and levy 
that tax, but each year we decide not 
to. So, unlike most states, we levy 
no pro)«?rty tax for state purposes. 
We reserve that for the local commu- 
nities, cities, schools, counties. Still, 
it's becoming difficult in some areas 
for property taxes alone to support 
those local functions, particularly 
schools and city functions. 



In the past session of the legisla- 
ture we gave the cities the right to 
levy without referendum a half cent 
city sales tax. It has done wonders 
Already firifl cities have levied that 
tax. It has been well received, al- 
though at the time it was quite con- 
troversial. 

Here's the rub: Under our present 
constitution and our present type of 
assessment, there's great disparity 
and great difference in ability to 
support schools even in communi- 
ties that might be relatively equal in 
wealth. We have proposed a oonsti 
rational amendment which will cor- 
rect this. 

Wiff you explain the proposed 
change in your constitution? 

It will be on the ballot in Novem- 
ber. It gives us an opportunity to 
classify property for tax purposes, 
gives us more flexibility. The 1870 
Illinois Constitution— based in that 
time chiefly on an agricultural econ- 
omy- -makes it almost impossible in 
some areas really to tax fairly, 

Under the present setup there is a 
heavy burden on tangible property 




VERNON L, N1CKELL, Illinois 
Superi7itendent of Public In- 
struction, says: "There's no need 
for federal funds to buy school 
buildings. State can handle it/' 

such as real estate. In effect, the 
greatest burden is on about a fourth 
of the ac tual property owners. 

Even our so-called sales tax in 
Illinois is not a sales tax. It had to be 
jerrybuiJt as an occupational tax for 
the privilege of doing business. 
Many sales transactions are exempt 
If wo had a straight sales tax, we*d 
probably take in about 25 per cent 
more than we're getting today on the 
same, rate. 

Under the old revenue article, two 
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DUPLICATING 
DEPARTMENT 






f 



linking automation to action 



Computers. Calculators. Punched rani systems. 
You feed information to modern office machines 
and you get back the facts. Rut, in themselves, 
facts are static. Little or nothing is accomplished 
until the facts are transmitted to the people who 
can use them- to the people who can do some- 
thing about fhem. 

MODERN duplicating lets you translate facts 
into action, fast -lets you really realise the sav- 



ings possible from your investment in modem 
office equipment. 

Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be 
fdad to show you how MODERN duplicating 
(all lour major processes) fits into business sys- 
tems methods. You'll find his name listed under 
Duplicating Machines in the classified section of 
your phone book. Or write A, B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue;, Chicago 31, Illinois, 



A. h-. MCI B " d AHMJflAHI ttf rrii«iPi*-l ir..*rwirL- •■1 X, B. ItkL '.Wpmrr 




A B DICK 

THE MUST NAME IN DUPLICATING 



ffie 



OLIVER 



Ve-Be-Veyor 



Wh ETHER you operate a neighborhood 
itore or □ big industrial plant rhii new 
porloble power bell conveyor wiU save 
time and work moving cart*nt r box*,*, 
bags And other packaged items. Does 
doubfe duty cnywhere — loading and 
unloading truck*, moving merdiandiie 
in and out of storage or *to<k room, up 
and down Hair? or onto ihelvei. 
Practical booster unit far gravity lines 
in factory or warehouse, "(n-the- 
groove" deiigm kflepi belt alway* run- 
ning straight. 

LIGHT BUT POWERFUL— C»rri«t more than 
111 Own weight. Alu ruin urn -froma,, 13 fl r 
unil weighs unly T49 Pbi-. 

PLUOS INTO LIGHTING OUTLET- !A hp. 115 
V*tt rnotar rv"-» on Hflhtlnp circuit. 

INF*PEN5IVE- Qucml.ry producrion kr.*>pt 
tilt law. 12 (t. lintT Ctlls »nly 9395, 

G€T THE FACTS- S*nd for Bull.Hn UO, 



*, H F4.ROUMAH DIVISION 
Tht CILv^r C»rp«r*llen 




Fo^uhor "in-ll > ,. B r*«'V*- ¥■-»*. Viywi 



Nam-* 



Cl'lHfiiinv 

C\ir 



SCHOOLS continued 



things had to he done. First w 
must tax everything at the same 
rate. Second, the legislature was 
given the power to tax the privilege 
of doing business. 

What we are trying to get fc a 
simple amendment that would give 
in effect, a broader and fairer tax 
ba.se In other words, more people 
would pay leas, 5pr «, dirig the ^ 
Of government fairly. 

How great is the disparity 
problem? 

DR. Nickeu,: County X, for in- 
slant*, has a township that has an 
assessed valuation ratio to real vain 
ation of ;i0 per cent They have a 
school district that's tended to the 
J unit. They need buildings Wh'U 
can they rjo about it? 

County Y has an assessed ratio of 
GO tier tent of real value. They nr-ed 
buildings, maybe have to do double 
shifts. 

Have these two districts been able 
to make the same effort* 7 The answer 
is they haven't. One countv is mak- 
ing double the effort IF the 30 per 
Cent county were raised to equal the 
other county's 60 per cent, they'd 
he able to meet their needs, 
Cov Stratton: Although the as- 
sessment may be very low in one 
area, that area can be just as 
wealthy, or more wealthy than the 
adjoining county- or the adjoining 
state— whic h is operating on a more 
realistic assessment basis. 

That's one of the fallacies in this 
whole question of valuation A 
change in the constitution will per- 
mit us to correct many of these situ- 
al ions, 



What is the 4Ver«ge l*vel of 
education in Illinois? 

In general the level is at least 
eighth grade. 

Dn, N.ckell: In the past eight 
years, the holding power of cur high 
schools has increased tremendmwlv. 
We have made studio to find out 
Jiow many pupils drop out and why. 
Jn one city 50 per cent of the kids 
who started high school were drop- 
Ping out before their senior year. 
rtuT^ authorities found out w hy. 
they improved the curriculum. Al- 
ready 70 per cent are staying in, and 
its going up every year. 

The schools have been at fault in 
not Studying the needs of their com- 
munities. 

We made a survey in one town 
by getting in touch with as many 
drop-outs as we coufd find. We 
asked them why they left school. We 
could antic ipate some of tlw answers, 
bu t I he thing that surprised the 
school officials was the answer, 
I h<. re wasn't anything that inter- 
ested me." 

Twelve years ago one of our in- 
dustrial cities had no vocational edu- 
ction, They hadn't thought it Worth 
while But industry was demand in p 
vocational training, A survey was 
made to determine need.H. Now the 
schools train people accordingly. 

Finding* for one community don't 
necessarily fit another? 

Gov, STRAi-roN: That's right. Bach 
community has to make its own sur- 
vey. 

Haw Can a community maintain 
strong public interest in school 
problems? 

Dn. Nickeij,; There are many ways. 
VVY h;ive J.insr depended upon the 
P.T.A,, which is one of the arms 
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through which this can be done. But 
therp are othor ways. The school 
head or hoard membor should, from 
time to Limt 1 , appear In -fun- various 
immunity groups to keep people 
informed ahtiui school problems. 
GOV, Sihatton: I think we should 
add. tort, the part that civic groups 
play. State and local chambers of 
commerce have done magnificent 
work in research in supporting pro- 
grams, and so on. It's encourag- 
ing, The Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce has been particularly 
helpful. They have a special COTO- 
rnittee which conducts public dis- 
cussions on these 1 problems. 
Or. Nickell: Another thing they 
have done is to encourage young 
People to get into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Gov. Hthatton: Also. I bey h.nvr 
been helpful in getting groups that 
might otherwise be against tax in- 
creases or bond issues to recognize 
what it. means to their industry and 
to their employes to put in educa- 
tional improvements, I think they've 
been outstanding in that regard. 
Dit, Nickell: The U S. Chamber 
of Commerce, in the latter IfMO's, 
made a national survey. They found, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that 
where the level of education whs 
high, the standard of living was high, 
wages were good, everything was 
good. Where the level of education 
was low, living standards were low, 
wages low. It's money in the pockets 
of buyiness to have good schfwil sys- 
tems. 

What fs the average number of 
pupil* per teacher in Illinois? 

In elementary schools, it's about 
2&, although some classes have as 
many as 50, We count everyone in 
til is average- office workers, custo- 
dians, administrators and so on. 

In the high schools, it's 20. The 
bulge in population hasn't yet 
rerjcbed the lutfb schools. When it 
does, we will be reao'y. 

What's the current operating 
expenditure? 

Gov. Stratton: Three years ago 
the equalization level was about 
S160 per pupil. That was the mini- 
mum guaranteed by the state equali- 
zation fund for every child. We 
raised that to Sl7fl rmri Ihis year w 
brought it up to $200 per pupil. 

That doesn't mean that more isn't 
spent. That's just the minimum to 
be spent on every pupil. The range 
is great. The highest per capita cost 
is something more than ?l,000 per 
child The average is about $350. 

Witt you explain the stale 
equalization pro\\ rent ? 

The state insists that every child 



Make it this easy.- 

FOR PROSPECTS TO BUY 
FROM YOUR DEALERS 



One way to increase sales is to have your dealers' 
names, addresses and telephone numbers in the 
right place at the right time < ♦ , in the 
•Yellow Pages' of telephone directories. 

Trade Mark Service is a sure, economical way to 
build; business because it directs prospects 
to your outlets when they're ready to buy. 





Find Your 
Nearest Dealer 
In Th<? 

Yellow Pages' 



Diiplayinp rt»»i mUm In your advtrtiilng 
rotaiu morfr i a 1*1 far yeur d«dl«r*,. 



For triors i formation, gel in touch with the 
Trade Mark Service Representative at your local Telephone Business Office. 
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CUT 

bookkeeping cost! 

BOOST 

bookkeeping speed 



Speed op your bookkeeping with a 
Burroughs Director Accounting 
Mochine . . , and watch Hi* savings 
in lime and money! This machine is 
priced so low you can't afford to 
miss what if offers , , . front feed, 
accumulated totals, and other big 
machine features lhat mean SPEED! 
And it's precisian- built to give you 
years of accurate, trouble -free 
servfee. We'll show you whal we 
mean if you just send us the coupon 
at the left ! 
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begivun certain opportunities. Tji 
tnose areas where, for various rea- 
sons, it is impossible to raise suffi- 
cient funds, the state makes up the 
difference. If a school distric t, sav, 
could ra,se only 9171) per pupil 

5S^n°?L te3ce9 ' the state prr> " 

vines mu. There are many districts 
where the state pays only the flat 
grant*. 

We hope, eventually, that this 
tund can be greatly improved It's 
not perfect. There's still „ question 
whether some districts already mak- 
ing a maximum effort should have 
to pay more to help support districts 
that could do more but. don't. 

How touch man*? is involved? 

It's $201,000,000 for this bien- 
nmm. In the past three years we've 
just about doubled the fund. 

increase? 

Oh, yes. Because we are netting 
about 55,000 new students each year 
Poking to the tutor*, „„, t 
yoo doing to train teachers? 

We have four c olleges di voted to 
the teaching profession and, in ad- 
dition, we have the educatiohal 
departments at the two state uni 
varsities. Also, in recent years the 
*tm has started to pay a large 
Part of the cost of the Chicago 
r«tchere College, Chicago teachers 
are gained there, and even though 
we don t own the institution we con- 
tributed about S3 ,000,000 this hien- 
nium. 

As for the state teachers colleges 
the budget has been tripled over 
what it was in the Ti3 bienniunt It's 
mom than .$9,000,000 now for new 
construction. We expect to be ready 
for expanding enrollments in the fu- 
ture. We're also increasing consider- 

Mla^"ooo Perating bud(?et Thafs 

We are getting unusually large 
freshmen classes at the teat: hers col- 
leges. Altogether we have about 1 1 - 
000 now enrolled in tiie four-oar 
teacher training courses. I think it s 
a healthy sign. Part of that It due 
to facilities and part is due to help 
"■'ng given by organisations such as 
the chambers of commerce to make 
the profession more appealing. 

Are teachers' qumtificatinns being 
fftjfntajjred? 

Dr. Nickellj We have continued 
to raise requirements. To be per- 
manently certi flea ted in Illinois, a 
teacher must have a bachelor's de- 
gree. A temporary certificate can be 
issued after two years of college 
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ining, provided the teacher passes 
f*n examination. That i-e-rtifiVaie is 
good for four years, but additional 
schooling is neretysiiry. 

also have an omi'r^rn'.v ty|»i 
certificate for extreme cfiB«6 where 
a legally qualified teacher can't pos- 
sibly be found These are issmd. 



after examination, to person* wi 



ih 



one year of collect' training Thv 
fertifieiite is good f«r one year. We 
Have unlv ahmit 1 00 of these. We 
have about 52,000 fully *junlified 
teachers, 

Will you explain the tmaekmt 
retirement plan? 

The teacher puts in six per cent 
of her pay, which is matched by an 
amount equal to 8.4 per cent put 
in by tine state. The maximum salary 
a teacher can pay on is $6,000. If the 
teacher teaches lung enough to meet 
all the requirements, she can retire 
on a maximum of ^t-Wn month. The 
minimum at the end of 40 ye:irs "f 
servico is SI, fit HI u year. 

Tlie Ketircinent Hoard tois two 
members elected by the tone -hers 
themselves and two appointed by 
the governor. J am ex-officio chair- 
man of the board. The hoard has the 
responsibility for keeping the retire 
rnenl fund - now approximately 
S8(MKK).0(M) invested and we have 
to earn three per cent- 

All public school teachmrs In the 
state outside Chicago are eligible? 

Hov. Stfattcjn: They don't have 
any choice, It is compulsory now. 

Does the state support a junior 
college system? 

It does. For the first time, in thi* 
hienniiini, (he state is starting to 
support the junior college system by 
flat grants of S 1 00 per pupil i*>r year 
-about. $2,250,IHM) in this budget 

W T e are doing that on the theory 
that it will relieve some of I be 
pressure on other state-supported 
colleges and will give hotter oppor- 
tunity to some youngsters who 
otherwise wouldn't get any college 
taming at all. There are now 11 of 
these junior colleges. The $100 per 
pupil will help the local communi- 
ties to expand the system. 

I might add, too, that Illinois has 
a strong private college system. Only 
about 35 per cent of our teachers 
are trained in state ml leges. The 
others are trained in private colleges. 

END 



REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Tiic ftytirfe "We don't vced federal aid 
for jm-Aoo/jt" niajt br tiblQitttd hi reprhil 
farm far five ecutx a; copy or if .7 per 7 ttO 
in cl nil iuy pt&Uiffr. Order from fitiai- 
ii rM Ma-nttf/ei: Xutiav'* flttttinrss, 1615 
H Street \'.W.> Wnshiagtoi, 6, D.C. 



The right way ta say 

"Thanks for a job well done!" 
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mix* 
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It "cAfc? 



clirrmiL" plat* 



Mltfh [Ml|l,ll 

clknmiL u i h I .- 1 1 < ■ 



I M It. i ., i 



Km]il<»v r nmralr . . . CiHTi[»aiw pridf and litYalty 
, , , irailovnrk iiiid a — t li I :■ I ■ ■ ^nrk I • ■ i - 1 - * - . . . are 
the*** impurtant tu your cum puny'" priqrrfMi? 
jFovtear tli em by using Service Recognition 

Zippo* ■ 1 1- S&y "Thanks fur a jnb well done! 11 on 
service flnriiuTsciriOR! 

Zippo oStsn a complete Service RecospaftJon 
I'm, hi am Hi cM-nn'tif liunuin rt'liitrrn^. Tin- feHiii" 
uf personality that has develnpo.1 around Zippu 
maki-* it lI Hirri^lml | ■ « ■ — mui. 1 1 1 1 ^ i*- ^|M-('i -illy 
Irue when Ziftyms are pntprrly presented by OWED? 
a gem r ill. vsitli company irisij:iiiu an J pr^ipe" r e\*-t- 
iitivc 'ifiiiuHlO'. I in c-nn rn t is n-rilv a hi 'tit a cent 
a week per service perirdl 




Always works — or *t It frs#! 



Jippu Mar-uFKluniix Cmnpan? D-ndpLiid, Pi 

NllEU* I JilK Ilnl 



7JPPf> MA Ml FACT! KINO COMPANY. Dt-pt.N-3ft2. UruilfonL Pa, 

Plr^jM' i^iw mi' full i 1 1 formaL Mm «>ri lfn' Zipp^t lO'tn nullum Program. 
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new products 



$1,000,000,000 
FACTOR IN 
YOUR FUTURE 



Described here are some of the steps which industry is taking to 
insure success in the development and introduction of new products 



to meet 

competitive 

pressures 



MANY of the products that will compete with your 
business five to ten years from today ar<» only infants 
nnw, :trid some of I hern have ye 1 to reach even the idea 
stage. 

This means that you must be prepared not only to 
keep up but to move ahead in the rate to develop new 
products, 

The race is being run with more vigor now than e\ei- 
Ijt-foj-e-. A major share of the Si2,i'j1XUXK),000 which in- 
dustry is pouring annually into research is earmarked 
fur development of new products — products which will 
make their appearance next year, the year after next, 
and the year after that. 

Alan Smith, new products expert on the staff of 
Arlhur D. I -it tie, Ine M of Cambridge, Mass, the indus- 
trial research and engineering company, estimates thai 
industry .spend* Sl,i.HKMHK),0(H.i a year for new pnxiui 1 
development. 

Evidence of industry's interest in the new product 
is plentiful : 

► Attendance at conferences on new product research 
and development is running far ahead of even the mewl 
rim bit tons forecasts. 

► Government agencies, trade associations, private re- 
search and management consulting firms report a con- 
tinuous and swelling stream of inquiries fmm large. 





to exploit 
new market 
opportunity 



medium and small businesses seeking new product 
information. 

► Applications MS piling into the U S Patent Office, 
reflecting the restless inventive energy behind the new 
product boom. 

► There has been a steady increase in the number of 
business mergers and acquisitions prompted by the 
corporate desire to diversify and expand present prod- 
uct lines. 

No one knows exactly lu.nv many pmclm-ls are int j- > 
duced each year, but anyone who has piloted a shop- 
ping cart through a supermarket, strolled through the 
corner drugstore or glanced at the new product pages 
uf trade journals knows that the number is big and 
getting bigger all the time, 

Hilton & Riggio, Inc., a New York advertising agen- 
cy, conducted a survey among 200 large manufactur- 
ing concerns and Found that more than *50 j>er cent of 
them have one or more new product ideas in the hop- 
per at all times, 

"The pressure is terrific/' says Peter Hilton, presi- 
dent of ttie surveying firm. "In fact, new products are 
being developed much faster than business and the 
public can absorb them." 

Mr. Hilton possesses a good yardstick with which to 
measure this activity, The New Product Institute 
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which he established three years ago at Irvington-on 
the-Hudson, New York, as a clearinghouse for new 
product information, reports that remiests for material 
on new products and processes are pouring in from all 
points of the country, and from Canada. Europe and 
other places as well. 

"The new product boom is really international in 
scope," Mr, Hilton observes. "Foreign businessmen 
want to see what kind of product ideas we have avail- 
able in this country for possible licensed use abroad, 
and our own people want to know what foreign coun- 
tries have to offer/' 

These are some of the principal reasons why firm- 
are going in for new product development (new as 
used here, means entirely new products or existing 
products which have been improved I : 

1. To meet competitive pressures.- "The competition 
has brought out a better mousetrap and will usurp 
our markets unless we respond with an even better one. 

2. To utilize productive facilities and smooth out 
seasonal fluctuations more fully: "We have idle ma 

i hinerv in (he plant thai slum Id be nut to work makmu 
items for winter use in the summer and items for sum- 
mer use in the winter," 



to maximize 
o u t put of 
sales force 



3. To take advantage of new market opportunities; 
"The number of persons in the middle income bracket 
is tbcrcvising and we ran sell them an upgraded pntd- 

act" 

4. Tu IhjosI la^«in« sales of existing products: "We 
have no alternative but to introduce a new or substan- 
tially improved product." 

5. To maximize output of the sales force: "We ran 
give the salesmen in the field something new to push 
without diminishing sales of our established products." 

6. To build prntils. wages, employment security I'm 
long-term growth: "We owe Ihi* to our stockholders, 
associates and employes." 

There another motives, of course. Constant research 
and development in new products is simply good busi- 
ness. A classic proof of this is the giant, researc h-mind 
ed pharmaceutical industry which estimates that 641 
per cent or more of its present-day sales and an even 
higher percentage of its current profits are accounted 
for by products which, it did nut have five years ago. 
ilhjL Pont says that by 1970, M) per cent of its income 
will come From products not yet invented or now in the 
early developmental stage. ! 

Some mamii.ichirers are drawn into new product 
development in the hope that a new product will reduce 
their fabricating costs. Others see in diversification a 



hedge against recession, since companies built around 
the saJe of one product usually fare worse in time's nF 
leeession than those with several irons in the fire. Ob- 
solescence spurs still others into a search for new prod- 
ucts. The fact that some expenditures for product re- 
search and dcvelnprnenl ran now be c\i ittfMrl off for tax 
purposes as current expenditures or amortized over 
a period oF at least five years is yet another compel- 
ling factor. 

furthermore, examples of success encourage new 
product risk-taking. The new product is, after all, at 
the heart of most industrial success stories, und few 
people are more aware of this than those responsible 
for directing young, growing companies 

Among the outstanding large firms which product 
research and development have built are du Pont Gen- 
eral Electric. Monsanto, and National Lead. The last- 
named began operations Go years ago as a manufactur- 
er of white lead pigments for paint Today, as a result 
of research and development, it makes hundreds of 
products* including such strange bedfellows as castor 
oil, titanium, and locomotive bells. This search for new 
and lietter things has enabled National Lead l,n boost 
its profits more than 400 per cent in the past ten years. 
The road to success through new product develop- 
ment is not always smooth, however. 
In fact, there is impressive evidence 
that the majority of new products 
placed before customers in the con- 
sumer and nonconsumer goody fields 
fail to survive. The ratio of success 
to failure for large companies with 
well muscled rqoonrcfa staffs in gen- 
erally agreed to Inp about one success 
in five tries. This is probably ten 
times better than the new product 
record of small businesses. 

No matter what the ratio of suc- 
cess to failure may be. it is clear that 
new product developmenl cV riot 
something to be entered into without 
a sober consideration of the possible 
pitfalls. Product failure may spell 
company failure. 

But failure need not result — es- 
pecially tT rjuitionary sh •! ■- tak» • 
before the new product is exposed to the tornadic 
tunes of the marketplace Here are some steps which 
management leaders consider indispensable to the suc- 
cessful development and marketing of new products; 

SJrafce down (Ire product idea; Make sure that the 
new product offers some clear advantages, over existing 
products in its brie. Ldeally, it should cost less to pro- 
duce, last longer, give: die consumer something he can- 
not get elsewhere. Don't tool up until you are sure the 
item is needed. 

One manufacturer who failed to take this precaution 
learned its value the hard way. He developed a house- 
hold appliance that sold For Si. 49, put it into volurne 
production, had it distributed nationally, The product 
failed to move. Then, when it was too late> the manu- 
facturer learned why. A similar item selling for 39 centw 
had been in distribution a year he fore and had been 
withdrawn because of lack of consumer interest. 

Determine the product's reJaf ionship to your total 
operation: Generally, it is better to concentrate on 
milking product- related to your present product line, 
Doing this can save costly retooling expenses, the need 
to re-educate the sales force, the necessity of hiring 
workers with skills different from those already on the 
payroll, 

Make sure that your new product can he sold com' 




to build profits, 
ivo-ges, employ- 
ment security 
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FREE Literature Tells How 

ACTION 

Of Body Muscles Helps You 



Feel Healthier 

Look Younger 



. 




From the very first 
day wish QXER- 
CYCLE you start to 
enjoy a new zest for 
life. Inches vanish 
us body flabbincss 
disappears. Posture 
improves. Regularity 
returns. New vigor 
flows, through 
your body with 
the steady day- 
by-day build-up 
of * circulatory 
fitness- 



YOU DO NOTHING 

EXERCYCLE 

( El e < t m c a 1 1 y Operoted) 

DOES IT ALL! 



rta hurtle bars muc l»fk 
iri Itvn . . . b*;t *l farlh 



Pus M 
lb* Hat 
a "i ■ 



rujid . nurd ind io.n; 



EASY WEIGHT CONTROL ALSO 
AIDS HEART TO STAY STRONG 



Join the tens of thousands of men and 
women, including many physicians, 
who, sirtce 1936, have found EXER 
CYCLE as important to daily life as 
their toothbrush? Send for complete 
EXERCYCLE information. 



WQHDt'flFliL 
I0B- WOMtN 



Yew, your wi/> tu« at* 
the tame EXER- 
CYCLE— it' » adju*t. 

■Htiil whil Lndlnf id- 

vital n«tft r*r dill? mILt- 
ILr ™** M SXKFCTCl-t 

Mmll C«up»n T»d»jr1 



Send for FREE Literature. 

EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 

$07 Fifth Aye.. N*w York 17. N. V 



Please send Literature, NB-S-a 

Name 

Add res* 

City. 




.Zone State. 



YOUR FUTURE wmtirtued 



p*titiv*lyt This is where pricing en- 
ters the picture. The new product 
that can be Hold at a premium price 
is I he exception. Therefore, you 
should make certain — m advance — 
that you will be able to sustain price 
cutting by competitors, have a broad 
enough margin between manufac- 
turing costs and sales price to cover 
distribution, sales, advertising, re- 
tailer incentives. and other factors. 
Beware of timing: A headstart on 
the competition is desirable. But 
some manufacturers, eager to get 
their new product into distribution, 
skip the market test only to discover 
that demand for the product does 
not come up to their expectations. 

Latecomers to the Davy Crockett 
sales field have found that such fads 
are short-lived, and that only the 
early birds in eras* wiling do well. 
Thresh out the financial detaita: 
You most know that your company 
has or can lay its hands on financial 
resources netrded to put the product 
across. This is vit;d -.jn..v in almost 
every instance manufacturers have 
learned that it cost more to put the 
product across than they aril icipated. 
C«l the bags out of the product: 
This is the job of the research de- 
partment or the product engineers 
hired to handle the new product, 
Thorough-going laboratory tests 
should be made of all new products 
before they are placed on the market. 

The maker of a new .shaving prep- 
aration learned this lesson. He hur- 
ried his product Onto the market 
without adequate research, suffered 
a severe financial loss and had to 
withdraw the product after purchas- 
ers discovered that it dried out in the 
tube and caked .solid before it was 
half used. 

Manufacturers list the following 
factors as the most important causes 
of new product failure: 

1. Lack of a well-thought-out mar- 
keting program. 

2. Lack of pretesting of product 
with consumers. 

3. I^ack of market test. 

4. Insufficient product research. 

5. I^tck of pretesting of packagiritf. 
There are other considerations, 

too. Some of them are elementary: 
At the earliest stage, for example, an 
attorney should determine whether 
the product is patentable, whether or 
not it infringes on any previously 
patented article, insure that it is pro- 
tected from possible patent infringe- 
ment in the future. 

Another essential preliminary step 
is a check to see if states on your dis- 



tribution timetable have laws re- 
stricting sale of the new product, or 
the manner in which it may be ad- 
vertised or displayed. Many states 
have laws that specify what may and 
may not he shown in advertising and 
display material, especially where 
alcoholic beverages are involved. An 
attorney can tell you where you 
.stand on laws dealing with copy- 
rights and testimonials. 

The attorney should also examine 
the text on pac kages and labels, sales 
agreements and all literature per- 
taining to the new product to make 
certain that it does not violate state 
or federal laws. 

If the product is to be sold from 
door to door it must be remembered 
that some municipal ordinances ban 
or limit this kind of selling. Trade 
associations may be able to help at 
this Khijjt*. 

Guidance on the steps which a 
firm should take to insure that its 
new product will have a fighting 
chance to survive a war in which 
the mortality rate is high is available 
from two principal sources — the pri- 
vate management consultant and re- 
search firms and government. 

While private research organiza- 
tions otter a tailor-made, confidential 
service, government agencies extend 
nonconfidential but nonetheless val- 
uable assistance. 

One booklet, published by the 
Small Business Administration, even 
outlines rrwthods for scientifically 
evaluating the success or lack of suc- 
cess of the new product venture. An- 
other explores techniques of locating 
ideas for new products, i A few good 
sources: expired patents, research 
:md cri^irii vrmg staffs, employe and 
customer suggestions, inquiries or 
complaints, i 

Both the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business 
Administration are equipped to han- 
dle inquariEts on product research 
and development on a free-of -charge 
basis. For information write to the 
Products Assistance Division, Small 
Business Administration, or to the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S- 
Department of Commerce, both 
Washington 25. D. C. 

Obviously, bringing as much 
knowledge and experience as pos- 
sible to the problem of new product 
development is the surest way to 
minimize the many inherent risks. 
Firms which approach product de- 
velopment with this understanding 
have a better chance to succeed than 
those which rush in, ill-prepared and 
without direction. The satisfactions 
and rewards which will arise from 
success with a new product will make 
the investment in caution seem, in 
retrospect, a small one, END 
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First with Twin-Traction Differential! 

New truck advancement 
delivers power to both rear wheels- 
even on ice, in snow, sand or mad! 



You gel new tractive efhYienev with Sludcbuki L r's 
pioneering Twin -Traction differential. In mud, 
snow, sand, or on ice, it delivers "go" power to 
each rear wheel. Doesn't let one wheel spin and 
br>g down. With this Studebaker advance, Transtar 
rrm.-ks. arc morr rilrclhr IW fiff-mad work. It 
makes handling, even on rough roads or at highway 
speeds, easier and safer* too. Drive a new St u de- 
baker Transtar with driving powr [hut aiwuvn gets 
you through. Available on half-ton units. Don't spin 
your wheels. Order yimr new SludekiUT Translm" 
Truck at your Dearest Studebaker dealer's today. 



CHECK THESE TRANSTAR TRUCK FEATURES: 

ir Stwrtwt strnfce ft in the industry -tur none ! 
^Wldwl pkfc-upi and slakes in Ihs law-torwaje field ! 

Passenger car rW* whh two-staje springs I 
A - Easier tiandiinE with ercwlirfc, wlablt ratio iteeriitj 
A tndoseff safety ut> step and otter safety feature 
Ar Lcad-amlfleefeij em slrenjth, deep frame chassis 



TUNE IN ' ■ TV READER* DiCEs r- 



STUDEBAKER TRANSTARS Z^Zy, 



******** 



STUDEBAKER DIVISION OF STUDEBAKER-PACKAR D CORPORATION — WHERE PRIDE OF WORK MANSHIP STILL COMES FlRSTf 



cities 
for old 




IN the early days, when American cities were first getting 
their roots down, distances were Ions?, travel was slow 

City dwellers in those days, found it convenient to live 
close together And uties laid their foundations accordingly 

Community compactness was a virtue. 

But today -in this era of mobility-comm unity compact- 
ness ts almost a major headache. Downtown areas lack elbow 
room. Streets are too narrow to carry the traffic. There is no 
place to park. Community facilities are far from adequate. 

And, on top of it all, many cities are suffering from urban 
blight. In general, the cities are due for an overhaul -rede- 
signing, rebuilding. 



THIS job of redesigning and rebuilding American cities is 
a bjg one. It calls for more than power shovels and bulldozers. 

In each city concerned, the problem is complex. It involves 
many factors— everything from: how best to use available 
space; to: how to finance the project; and what to do with 
displaced families. 

The job calls for an understanding of community growth 
and change and a knowledge of what can be done to meet the 
requirements of the future. 



TO HELP local business and civic leaders build better cities, 
the National Chamber carries on a well-rounded, continuous 
Urban Development Program. 

This program is under the direction of a committee of 
40 national business leaders, and is divided into three parts: 

1 . Conducting Conferences 

In cooperation with local chambers of commerce in cities 
in different parts of the country, the National Chamber sets 
up and conducts Urban Development Conferences. 

To each Conference, the National Chamber sends a team 
of experts to serve as a panel in a forthright discussion of the 
urban development problems the particular community faces— 
and how to solve these problems. 

In the past year, seven Urban Development Conferences 
have been held; five more are scheduled for the months ahead. 
Details on these forthcoming Conferences will be sent you 
on request. 

2. Creating Public Interest 

Through its regular publications, over the air, and in 
other ways, the Chamber spreads views and information about 
the need and importance of building better cities, and specifi- 
cally what can be done in this direction. 

3. Distributing Guidebook 

To local business and civic leaders and 
others actively interested in combating 
urban decay, and in planning and building 
for future community growth, the National 
Chamber makes available its "Urban 
Development Guidebook"— a practical 
working tool. 

This Guidebook is based, not on 
theory or guesswork, but on testcd-and- 
tried methods used by various cities which 
have successfully engaged in community 
rebuilding, 

"Urban Development Guidebook" 
shows how to mobilize the necessary manpower and leadership 
to combat urban decay in your city, how to organize to get the 
job done, how to get people to work together, how to coordi- 
nate activities having to do with the physical improvement of 
the community, how to solve the money problems, and so on. 

"Urban Development Guidebook" sells at cost— $ I a 
copy; or if you order three or more copies at one time— 50 
cents each. 
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Aim a 

of Business 
ctncl t lie. Work 
or the 
National 
C t> am ber 



1, Cut Taxes 

Promote economy in gov- 
ernment t make sound tax 
cuts, and devise a fair and 
equitable tax system. 



ImpPOvB Labor 
Relation^ 

Create greater tiartuony 
he i neen labor and man- 
agement, America's pro- 
ductive team. 



3. Lift Living 
Stan cl a I'd & 

Increase production, de- 
velop new markets, pro- 
vide more jobs, keep the 
economy expanding, 

E<I ucation 

Raise educuiiona! levels^ 
ami build a better public 
understanding of free en- 
terprise. 

I* 5. Build Bettap 

Combat urban blight , and 
build better cities and com* 
muni ties for tomorrow. 

6+ Strengthen Or- 
ganized Butln«HB 

Keep organized business 
strong, positive, forward- 
looking and increasingly 
effective* 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES • Washington 6, D,C. 



Working Creatively for the Good of Business and the Betterment of Society 



New age of faith 
sparks church boom 
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Religious construction this year will reach all-time 
peak of $850,000,000, 15 per cent above 1955 



*cnds a TT tU l e 5 r0/mor PietTO Mtuchi discusses 
trend, in church design with four Qf ^ 



THE GREATEST church building 
boom in history is Riving conerete- 
and-steel expression to a new age of 
Faith jn America. 

Since the start of 1950, Americans 
have spent more than Stf ,000,(N)Q (X.H) 
f>n churches, cathedrals, chapels 
temples, tabernacles, synagogues and 
other houses of worship. This year 
according the Commerce and La- 
bor 1 Apartments, spending for reli- 
gious construction will climb 15 per 
cent over 1955 to reach an all-time 
peak of $860,000,000, 

Expenditures for each month of 
1956 will be almost as high as the 
total annual figure for 1946. This 
outlay will yield about 8,000 new or 

92 



enlarged churches to a land that al- 
ready has more numerous and more 
varied facilities for worship than any 
country on earth. 

The format of new spires and stee- 
ples would be impressive, if judged 
*f>le]y In terms of economic impact 
Churches now rank as the fourth 
hrufst eulegory of private n instruc- 
tion. They are a major factor in the 
building industry's prosperity, which 
in turn is a key support to tne over- 
all high level of business activity. 

But the real significance of the 
church building boom lies beyond 
the realm of economics. The boom in 
only the material symbol of what 
may be the most important phenom- 



enon of contemporary American lire 
- the resurgence of interest in reli- 
gion. 

For most of the past generation, 
the dominant public attitude toward 
religion was one of indifference 
tinged with skepticism. The mun 
who went to church instead of plav 
mg golf on Sunday morning was 
likely to be regarded as unusual 
Consciously or unconsciously, mil- 
lions of Americans ruled God obso- 
lete, and built their lives around one 
or more of several vaguely defined 
sccu la r ph i tost > P h ies t he worshi p of 
material success; the adulation of 
science as the ultimate arbiter of 
truth; the humanist's vast optimism 
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that education and progress would 
eventually remedy all the worlds 
ilia. 

World War II, whicrh shook many 
individual lives to their sandy foun- 
dations, brought the first indications 
of a changed climate. People began 
to pray again, if only because they 
found themselves in situations where 
there WW little else they could do. 
This foxhole religion had a high 
emotional proof f and many thought- 
ful clergymen doubted that the war- 
time rebirth of piety would long 
survive the outbreak Of peace. 

But it did. 

Instead of diminishing, numbers 
of Church members have been grow- 
ing rapidly since the end of the war. 
The 1956 "Yearbook of American 
Churches 7 ' reports that church mem- 
bership now totals 97,500,000 per- 
sons, slightly more than 60 per cent 
of the U. S. population. A century 
ago, in the supposedly pious Victo- 
rian age T only 16 per cent of the 
American peopte were enrolled as 
church members, 

The return to religion is. also re- 
flected in the Sundav schools* over- 
flowing this year with 37,623.000 
children and teachers; in the enor- 
mous crowds drawn by evangelists 
such as Billy Graham; in the high 
Hooper ratings of Bishop Fulton J, 
Sheen and Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale; in the tremendous sales of 
Hihle.H and books with religious or 
pseudoreligious themes. 



The breadth of the religious re- 
vival is easier to gauge than its 
depth, 

Are we really entering a new age 
of faith, or is religion becoming a 
national fad? How much genuine 
spiritual conversion, and how much 
skin-deep sentimentality, is reflected 
in the crowded congregations? 

No one can answer these ques- 
tions categorically, but clergymen 
who have studied the movement at 
(■lose range .see elements of both sin- 
cerity and superficiality. Beyond 
doobt, a great many people have be- 
come disillusioned with secular phi- 
losophies that offer man no point of 
reverence beyond himself; they are 
actively searching fnr ^^ faith that 
can give meaning and purpose and 
dignity to life in an age of extraordi- 
nary stress. 

Their presence in church may not 
mean that they haw fully accepted 
the Christian answer to man's di- 
lemma, hut it does mean they are 
seriously examining it for perhaps 
the first time in their lives. 

On the other hand, it would be 
folly to contend that all of the new 
church-goers are motivated by real 
spiritual hunger. Religion has be- 
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Borg-Warner 



With 32 Divisions urnJ Subsidiaries . . . with 42 plants and 3 specialty 
steel mills turning out hundreds of different products for many 
essential industries . . . Borg-Warner serves almost every American 
every day. 

Borg-Warner produds ride the highways in 19 out of 20 makes 
of passenger cars ... fly the skyways in commercial and military 
aircraft . . . till the soil on every leading make of farm implements 
. , , keep house with home equipment and appliance* , , . help 
guard the nation with guided missile, jet engine- and rocket com- 
ponents. And today Borg-Warner is increasingly active in the chem- 
ical, electronic and petroleum industries. 

Throughout (he history oJ Bory 'Warner, "desian it better-make 
it better" has been the guiding principle. To continue this challeng- 
ing tradition, extensive new research facilities, are under construc- 
tion, and production facilities are constantly being expanded. 

In the years ahead, Borg -Warner's strict adherence to d:i\ prin- 
ciple will mean more and better products touching the life of almost 
every American every day + 



SEND FOR BORG-WARNER PRODUCT INDEX 

A compl»ft cfa-ij-r«f#r«rc* tjf off B-W ctivfoforn, lubiidiariei and 
pmducli serving thr auto ma fir*, aircraft, agricultural^ marine he'll)* 
appliance and military field"* arid related induitrin, An invafynbto 
lifting f?r etfl tmcifffrcL. Far a free copy., addreu: 
borg-Warntr .Carperatlen, Dwpt. N8, P.O. Box 11 If, Chicago, HI, 



Borg-Warner 
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CHURCH BOOM 



continued 



come the thing to do, and its re- 
spectability in our day is a cause of 
concern to some perceptive clergy- 
men, among them Dr. Eugene Car- 
Hf>n J Hake, president of the National 
< Sofuac t) of Chwrchffi They see dis- 
turbine evidence that some people, 
at least, are Rocking to chun k to 
seek security, to make social con 
tacts, to set an example for the chil- 
dren, because it makes them fee] 
good, or for other essentially selfish 
reasons that have little in do with 
mature faith and worship. They are 
particularly distressed at the jnipu- 
larity of peace- of -mind religion 
which, they feel, tends to depict faith 
primarily as a means to the selfish 
ends of personal happiness and suc- 
cess, and to reduce religion to the 
status of good menial hygiene. 



As this concern spreads through 
the ministry, you can expect to hear 
more sermons emphasizing that the 
real test of a man's religion is nut 
how pious he in on Sunday morning 
but how he lives the other six days 
of the work, at home and in the 
ofrk-e, in his business relations and in 
his recreation. One te*t which al 
ready is getting a gocrf workout is 
Christ s warning that "not all who 
cry Lord, Lord/ shall enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, hut rather 
those who do the will of my Fathvr " 
Whatever is bringing 'people to 
church, the undisputed fact is that 
they are coming in droves every 
Sunday morning. For many lay 
churchmen— especial ly businessmen 
who usually serve on building and 
finance committee* -the pressing 
problem is how to provide enough 
spare to accommodate the huec 
turnout. * 

The problem is complicated by 



the f at -t that the space needs of the 
modern church have grown even 
more rapidly than the size of its con- 
gregation. It is no longer sufficient 
to nave a big sanctuary to handle 
the crowd that assembles for 11 
o clock worshii I-. ,! ; k- ,,, -|„ 
mushrooming suburbs, which lack 
y'vie faeilititw. churches are regain 
mg their historic place as centers of 
community life on week days as well 
a« Sundays. Today's typical medi 
urn-sized suburban church is likely 
to include, in addition to I he main 
auditorium, some or all . i i „ ,| 
lties: 

Several thousand square feet of 
partitioned door space —often in a 
separate education building;— for 
Sunday school classes; a play- 
ground; offices for the clergy and 
secretarial staff; robing and rehears- 
al rooms for the choir; a head- 
quarters (sometimes complete with 
workshop: for the Scout troop ;i 




Parish half for church-sponsored 
community and recreational events 
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HOW INSERTING 



largo and expensively furnished 
kitchen for church suppers; private 
meeting rooms* ranging from fairly 
largo halls to home-iike parlors with 
fireplace* Tnr .such organizations as 
the Ladies Guild, weok-night discus- 
sion groups, or (in a growing num- 
ber of churches) Alcoholics Anony- 
mous; a parish hall hig enough to 
bundle amateur plays, the showing 
of 16 mm movies. Teen Club 
dannes, or other church-sponsored 
recreation programs that keep the 
kids out of the jukebox joints. 

As in other fields nf construction, 
new functions haw eneourapfd new 
forms. A revolution in church archi- 
tecture is underway. A decade ago, 
nearly every new church built in 
America conformed to one. of the ar- 
chitectural styles traditionally asso- 
ciated with houses of worship — 
Gothic, Colonial or Spanish mis- 
sion. This year, more than ten per 
cent of the new oh urchin will he oF 
boldly modern design, and archi- 
tects predict the percentage will bo 
still higher next year. 



Walter A. Taylor, research direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and chairman of the archi- 
tectural coin mission of the National 
Council of Churches, says there are 
two good reasons for the swing to 
contemporary design. 

The first and moat obvious is eoo- 
rimmc: You get a lot more usable 
space for your money if you com- 
bine modern building materials and 
techniques with the kind of architee- 
iure that gives the freest expression 
to their potential it we, 

The second and even more impor- 
tant reason, says Mr. Taylor, is that 
"the Church niusl live in the Twen- 
tieth Ontury. If it insists on 
luuising its servitcs of worship in 
anachronistic architecture, it will 
encourage the notion that religion 
itself is the relic of a past era. But 
if it wants to proclaim 'hat I he 
Christian gospel has significance for 
the mid-Twentieth Century, then it 
must l*e prepared to speak — archi- 
tecturally as well as otherwise in 
the language of «Ur day/' 

Although the modern trend is now 
catching on in nearly all denom- 
inations, the first to accept it on a 
wide scale were the Woman Catho- 
lics and Episcopalians. Mr, Taylor's 
theory is that these two communions 
"feel so secure in their ancient litur- 
gical traditions that they have no 
qualms iilMjut expressing (hem in 
ei m tempt >ra r v su iron nd i n gs. " 

On the other hand, he believes, 
someof the Protestan t denom i na tions 
have tended to hold hack from mod- 
ern design for fear it might conflict 
with their efforts to introduce a more 



AILING MACHINE 
»LVES A TRAIL OF 
NEVER-ENDING 
MAILING 
PROBLEMS 



Inferring & Mail- 
ing Machine takes over your entire mailing operation. No 
longer need you be strapped io the maze of manual mail- 
ing problems. When you mechanize your mailings, you 
achieve new highs of speed > ease, economy, accuracy and 
control. Inserting & Mailing Machine gather* up to S 
enclosures, stuffs them into envelopes, moistens and seals 
flaps, prints indicia or meters postage, counts and stacks 
at the rate of 3,500 to 4,500 per hour, with only one opera- 
tor. Yon cut mailing costs at least 80$£! Read the case 
history of a small mailer. 

INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO- 
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Pi UMBER'S CflfllCEf 

Always uive a "sharp |nn. il" 
on my eKtimrntr^ Have la. 
ThalV why ihc Giant fj] 1 n *>u 
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joint. 
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worshipful atmosphere to thfiir serv- 
ices. 

That there still is a considerable 
body of highly charged opposition 
to modern architecture Un churches 
was demonstrated when the. Air 
Force unveiled plans for its new 
academy at Colorado Spring*, Colo. 
Congressmen raised a howl of pro- 
test at tiie sleek steel-and- glass lay- 
out, centering their fire particularly 
on the proposed chapel, which one 
lawmaker contemptuously dubbed 
"a concrete wigwam" ami another 
compared to "an accordion lying on 
its side/' 

The Air Force retreated in con- 
fusion, toned down the academic 
and administration buildings, and 
shelved the conlruvfM-rii.il chapel 
plan entirely The latest word from 
the Pentagon is that it will be "quite 
some time" before a new design fur 
the chapel is ready. 



Mr. Taylor is confident that this 
and other controversies over the pro- 
priety of modern design for churches 
will blow over in time., and that the 
now-favored style will eventually be- 
come as rare as thai n:h: i ir.nM- 
tional piece of arch iter -lure, the Jog 
cabin. 

Historically, he says, the church 
has always been the patron of new 
modes of architecture, ;md each 
great style in iLs (urn- Byiantine, 
Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance 
— has reached its highesl expression 
in houses of worship. He thinks the 
same thing will happen with the new 
mode We call modern, which is now 
just emerging from its primitive 
stage and which, he predicts, will 
attain its own golden age in the 
church architecture of the future. 

When a church's building com- 
mittee has decided how much space 
is absolutely necessary, and what 
kind of architecture will he musl .n- 
ceptahle to the congregation, the 
finance committee goes to work on 
the problem that hounds all human 
endeavors, even the erection of U rn 
pies: Where is the money coming 
from? 

The Commerce Department esti- 
mates that the average outlay for a 
new church is about $100,0011. But 
this sum will produce only a fairly 
modest plant. If the congregation 
wants a parish hall, education build- 
ing and some of the other facilities, 
thf? bill is likely to run from S3O0,- 
000 to more than $1,000,000. 

Most of the new churches to be 
built this year will Lie financed in 
part by mortgage loans. The ready 



availability of these loans is one 
measure of the new prestige which 
churches have achieved in our daily 
life. There was a time, not too long 
finn. when many hunkers shied awav 
from lending money to a group so 
hard to define as a congregation, on 
property so difficult of foreclosure as 
a church. 

Now churches generally are rated 
as a grade A credit risk. 

Even with a maximum loan, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of cash 
must be raised before a building con- 
tract can be signed. The usual meth- 
od of raring it is to conduct a 
building fund canvass, in which 
members of the congregation are 
asked to pledge specific sums, to be 
paid m installments over a period or 
perhaps a year or two. 

One of the most controversial is- 
sues in many congregations is wheth- 
er this appeal for funds, which 
usually involves solicitation visits to 
each family, should be carried on bv 
volunteers from the local con K rc^i- 
tion or by hiring a professional 
fund-raising organization. 

Regardless of who conducts the 
canvass, all church financing hinges 
ultimately on how the individual 
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members feel about giving. One rea- 
son why so many new churches are 
going up this year is that Americans 
are giving more than ever before In 
Protestant and Orthodox churches 
alone, contributions are now run- 
ning well over $1,500,000,000 a year, 
and the rate is climbing steadily' 
i The Catholic Church does noi pub- 
lish figures on contributions.) 

Even the present level of giving, 
of course, does not approach a tithe 
for the wealthiest people on earth. 
But then? are reports From many 
churches that the modern concept of 
tithing is gradually gaining adher- 
ers ts. 

This concept is five per cent of a 
person s income, after taxes, for the 
church, and five per cent for charity 
or other unselfish uses. 

If all. or even a majority, of Amer- 
ica's church-goers should start tith- 
ing, the $850,000.01 X) spent, for new 
churches this year would seem like 
a pittance. And there would no long- 
er be much room for doubt about the 
genuineness of the new age of faith, 
— Louis Camels 
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TAX MISTAKES 

t:tyn tinned from fxtftr 3<> 

stance, but tht> impo riant reason is 
that millions of women are working 
and nmri.v who are wives file joint 
ivturns with their husbands. 

What steps are involved in 
processing the- returns? 

The first thing we do is oprn tht> 
mail. That s<iunds smiplr but actu- 
ally it's one of the must vital steps in 
the whole prort'ss, Next the remit- 
tances aerxKiipanying the return* 
have to ht> checked, endorsed, re- 
corded and the money put in the 
bank. Then the returns are sorted 
into Several major categories. They 
are date stamped and numtjered, 
cheeked for signature, coded as to 
marital stains and verifier! ;*s to ex- 
i Trillions claimed. 

Then we cheek the amounts on 
the Forms jj gainst the wages 

and withholding icpoi'trd on the 
returns, 

Estimated tax credits also have to 
be verified and some of the returns 
euririarketi for further scrutiny. The 
taxpayers 1 mathematics are also 
checked Then in the case of indi- 
viduals filing on Form 1040A returns 
we have to compute the lav. Halantv 
due on these and other types of re- 
turns mnM lie recorded and hilled t-.i 
the taxpayers. Overpayments of tax 
afsii h;i\e en he recorded <md arrange 
ments made with the Treasury dis- 
bursing oflucs fur reTundinR th< 1 
amounts of the overpayments. Re- 
turns showing refunds due but 
having charac-teristics which in our 
opinion indicate probable Jax error 
are forwarded to our Audit Divisions 
for furl her screening and examina- 
tions. Through mass methods for 
auditing we are generally able to 
complete our pre-refund examina- 
tion.-, siMJii after the returns are tiled. 
In this way we are abJe to prevent 
the issuance of thousands of errone- 
ous refunds without delay in refund 
ing overpayments actually due. 

Other returns on which the prof- 
essing has been completed are then 
classified for lax audit. These are 
some of the high points. One of the 
other thing* we do is put the tax- 
Payer on our mailing list so thai we 
can begin the job all ever again the 
next year. 

What steps arc you taking to speed 
up handling of returns? 

One uf I he big si ens is an expan- 
sion of a technique Iried last year on 
a pilot basis in conjunction with our 
Processing Branch in Kansas City> 
Mo. A Service Center processed I he 
Form 1040A returns for ten District 
Directors 5 ofliees and helped mini- 
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TAX MISTAKES continued 



mize the peak load problem in those 
offices. Kxjierienre showed thai four 
or five such Service Centers will en- 
able us to get the most benefit from 
mechanized processing. 

So we are establishing two Service 
Centers this year and two or three 
others may be activated next year. 
The Centers this year are the North- 
east Center at Lawrence, Mass., and 
the Midwest Center rat Kansas City 
Roth will process not only Form 
1040 A returns but also the simpler 
types of Form 1040 returns. They 
will also handle certain other work. 
The Northeast Center will pmo 
returns for nil of the New England 
area, New York state, and the C im- 
den and Newark districts. The Mid- 
west Center will process returns for 
the ten districts of the Omaha Re- 
gion and the Chicago and Spring- 
field districts, 

The taxpayer will continue to file 
his return, pay his tax, and transact 
all of his federal tax business with 
the District Director in his own dis- 
trict. 

Are you pfanning wider use of elec- 
tronic data-processing machines? 

Our executives and technicians are 
in close timch with the latest techno- 
logical advances in the field, have 
been consulting with industry and 
gos-ernment experts and attending 
speciaJ schools to help them further 
their knowledge. We are already us- 
ing a large scale da ta- processing sys- 
tem in compiling statistics of income, 

Do you plan fa mike any specific 
studies of the Service's, operation 
— aimed at cutting cos ts or reduc- 
ing the number of people on your 
payroll? 

T .ike any dynamic organization in 
government or industry we are al- 
ways seeking ways to improve our 
product Wo are going to keep on 
doing that, too, but we do not eon- 
template any major reorganization 
or radical changes, 

Some of the routine things we do 
in processing returns cost only a 
Fraction of a penny per return even 
now — but when you multiply this 
by the millions of pieces of paper we 
handle each year* you have real 
money in terms of cost. 

What percentage of the returns 
received are investigated tor pos- 
sible fraud? 

Less than one per cent. 

Do you hav* to suspect fraud be- 
fore you begin an investigation? 

The main functions of the Intelli- 



gence Division are to determine tax 
fraud and to develop evidence to 
prove attempted evasion Prelimi- 
nary inquiries and surveys are 
launched based on information indi- 
cating possibility of tax evasion. 
This information comes from Inter- 
nal Revenue agents, collection offi- 
cers, special agents, informants and 
other sourires, After preliminary in- 
quiries are screened, cases where 
fraud appears to exist are more 
extensively investigated. 

What can a taxpayer do who dis- 
agrees with the agent's tax evalu- 
ation? 

He can first obtain a review ol his 
case in an informal conference with 
the agent's group supervisor. Failing 
agreement there, he mav apply for a 
review by the Apellate Division, an 
entirely independent branch of the 
Revenue Service. If no agreement is 
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reached at this point, two different 
prcKiedures are possible: 

First he may pay the tax, file a 
churn for refund mid, if it is not al- 
lowed, may sue in the District Court 
or in the Court of Claims, From 
either of these courts he may appeal 
in the usual way to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals or to the Supreme Court 

Second, if he elects not. to pay the 
tax. he may file a petition in the Tax 
Court If he loses there, he may ap- 
peal further to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and from there to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

How does your tan education pro- 
gram tor youngsters work? 

It has several facets. 

One, the future taxpayers of the 
nation :irc coming from the high 
schools. So we move into the future. 
If we can educate high school stu- 
dents in the intricacies of preparing 
income tax returns, it's going to 
make il much simpler for the Service 
as time goes on if there is a vast 
underlying base of educated tax- 
payers. I say educated in thE> .^ense 
that they know all about how to 
make out their own returns. 



Two, as these kids learn how to 
pretKire tax returns they can give 
us immediate assistance by helping 
their folks to prepare theirs. 

Three, you create an interest in 
lax practices. Some of these young 
sters may become tax lawyers or tax 
accountants J filer on. 

Do you think such training pro- 
grams should be available for 
adults? 

That's being done in some sections 
in vocational schools but the 
program could undoubtful v he ex 
panded further. The only limit to an 
educational program is the money 
you have to spend on it and the per- 
sonnel available to handle it. 

How big i 5 the Service's operation 
today? 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
about 51,000 employes, only 2,600 of 
them in our national headquarters, 
Last year the Service cost about 
3270,000.000. while we collected 
W,289,000,(KKI. 

it you had a larger staff and more 
money could you produce a pro- 
portionate increase in the tax col- 
lected? 

We are still a long way from (he 
point of diminishing return on the 
money being spent in our enforce- 
ment effort. I want to make it clear, 
1 hough, that we do not he I ic\r il 
desirable or economical to audit 
every single return filed. 

At the same time we know that 
there are several million additional 
returns that should be audited but 
we cannot do this with our present 
audit start. 

For years you have watched the 
tax operations from the outside. 
How do these operations took to 
you now from the inside? 

When I was practicing tax aft- 
counting, I found thiit the Revenue 
Service people we dealt with were 
competent, fair-minded and consci- 
entious in their efforts lo coiled u\\ 
the money they thought was due the 
United States. Now (hat I am on 
I he inside, my reaction is about what 
it was when I was on the outside. 

I think we have a fine organization 
of qualified people who are willing 
to be fair-minded as regards the tax 
payers' rights and yet have due 
regard for their responsibility to col- 
lect all the taxes that are owing. 

One final question: How does the 
Commissioner of internal Revenue 
tite his own tax return? 

'Just like everybody else. He pre- 
pares it himself and mails it some- 
times not as early as he should. He's 
just another taxpayer. end 
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Action- in-bu siness? Swift— sure — profit- 
able sales action! Thai's what you get by 
advertising to the 750.000 businessmen 
who read Nation's Business, Take trans- 
portation, for example. 

Why is Nation's Business so well 
suited to the selling strategy of shipping 
and freight handling cornpaniea . . . 
transportation firms operating on land, 
air and sea? Mr. Ernest W, Hull, Direc- 
tor, Advertising and Promotion of Rail- 
way En press Ascncy, in planning hi* 
company's advertising for 1956 write* ^ - - 

"Routings on more than h*If our ship- 
ments are specified by contifptees and 
Ration's Business sells our rail md air 



express service to business owners xcho 
select transportation carriers, Its broad 
penetration among key executives across 
business and industry reaches thn men 
most important to our business. 

"These are the decision-makers who 
need vital materials for defense work, 
parts ivhen there's a breakdown holding 
up production ... of in the distribution 
trades, speedy delivery of perishables or 
fast-changing style items. These are the 
men icfu> make our market. You deliver 
them in Nation's Business , » .so well, 
that for I956 t in addition to the Railway 
Express campaign, we are adding 12 
pages for Air Express." 



Over 550.000 presidents, heard chair- 
men, owners and partners who read 
Nation's Business regularly arc amnns 
its. total audience of 750.000 business- 
men- si ihscrihers. Leading advertisers 
who find Nation's Business rquallv prof- 
itable include . . . transportation services, 
building material*, air conditioning, 
office equipment, insurance, industrial 
sites, paper, cameras, communications 
equipment , , , any product or service 
businessmen buy. Action-in -business re- 
sults when you advertise to business in 
Nation's Business, Washington — Hew 
York — Cleveland — Detroit — Lot 
Angeles — Chicago — San Francisco, 
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TRAFFIC JAM 

continued from page 37 

we have spent more than 550,000,- 
000,000 building highways since 
1930, we have today about 55 per 
cent more traffic per unit of highway 
capacity than we had in 1933 -that 
is, crowding is more than 50 per cent 
greater than it was in 1933. So travel 
cannot expand as it should and busi- 
ness dependent on highway use can- 
not grow as it should. 

The resumption of highway con- 
struction since Korea appears to 
have cheelced the growth of conges- 
tion. But it is still so severe as to 
prevent a healthy increase in traffic. 

In isolated instances, when a new 
freeway, bridge, or toll road is built 
traffic spurts at these improved spots 
This frequently confounds the ex- 
perts who have become used to how 
much congested traffic will grow but 
not to how much freely flowing traf- 
fic can grow in a vigorous economy 
Growth of traffic in the 1920 f s 
when highway construction was ade- 
quate suggests that, if construction 
had kept up during the 1930's and 
the war years, highway travel today 
would be something more than 2.5 
miles per dollar of gross national 
product That is a figure of about a 
trillion miles in 1955 instead of the 
less than 60(1,000,000,000 miles that 
all vehicles traveled last year. Even 
allowing for about ten years of in- 
adequate highway building as a re- 
suit of war and postwar difficulties, 
adequate highway building through- 
out the 1930's might have given us 
a travel rate about 2?j miles per dol- 
lar of business done — or a traffic 
volume of about 900,000,000,000 vt> 
Hicle-miles. 

What would such a volume of traf- 
fic have meant to our economy? 

Ohvbusly care would not wear 
out 50 per cent faster driving 900,. 
MX) ,000,000 miles over good roads 
than 600,000,000,000 miles over the 
roads we have. Both accident rates 
and wear and tear per mile would 
have been lower. Still, scrappage 



would have been somewhat higher 
and so would the number of two-car 
families, Safes of new curs, assuming 
a good business year such as we ac- 
tually had, would accord inglv have 
exceeded 8,000,000— if the materials 
were available. 

More steel, more rubber, more 
chemicals, more processing facilities 
would have been needed to support 
a mt)00,000,000 vehicle-mile traf- 
fic. So we must assume that addi- 
tional plant capacity would have 
been made available, along with the 
additional highways, 

Expenditures on tires, gas, oil, 
etc., would have expanded propor- 
tionately with the mileage driven. 
They would expand far less in urban 
Jireas, bi-cmuse traffic Mocking inter 
ho* -lions would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. But they would expand more 
than proportionately in rural areas, 
as greater speed would be safe. Ac- 
cidents on well designed roads are 
more a result of congestion and 
lack of alertness than of speed. So 
the fast driving which would have 
been feasihle would use more gas 
and oil per mile. Purchases made 
from tire, gas and auto shops might 
have approached $19,000,000,000, as 
contrasted with about $12,000,000,- 
000 in 1954. 

With the general increase in busi- 
ness from improved highways, pur- 
chased transportation would have 
risen, too. With better roads, bus 
traffic and truck traffic would rise, 
along with a rise in rail transporta- 
tion. (This matter of increased de- 
mand for rail transportation is one 
of the important secondary effects 
on the economy,} The increase in 
truck and bus transportation ex- 
penditure might be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000,000. These few 
items alone .suggest a direct increase 
in the GNP of 512,000,000.000 or 
three per cent of current levels. 

Secondary expenditures necessary 
to support these $12,^X1,000,000 ad- 
ditional expenditures would equal 
the direct expenditures. Today's 
CJNP with an adequate highway 
system might, therefore, be more 
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than six per cent, or $25,000,000,000 
greater than it is. 

A-s wc hiivt- practical J y Fu]] em- 
ployment today, the increase in 
GNP would have be»n possible only 
through the use- of more efficient 
equipment This moans that produc- 
tivity would have risen mon\ with 
Re**] roads., than it did wil.ru mi 
them, as a result in part of the stimu- 
lus of the greater demand for goods, 
and a lower unemployment figure, 

But. we don't have adequate, roads, 
or a 900,000,000,OIX>-m.ilc traffic vol- 
ume. What business would be like 
with such a system makes interest- 
ing speculation- Of more signifi- 
cance, however, is what might hap- 
pen if we were to build toward an ade- 
quate system as rapidly as possible. 

In the years when capacity grew 
as fast or faster than traffic 1920- 
1933 — traffic grew rapidly. When 
ever more adequate facilituv ;irc 
provided now, traffic grows rapidly. 

If we assume a modest rate of 
growth in productivity of only 211 
per cent per man-hour per year, and 
in the GNF as a whole of about 
three per cent per year, we would 
expect a GNP of about S525-S5JV0,- 
000,000,000 bv L966 and $1,050-81,- 
100,000,000,000 by l$8& We would 
lin n get a volume of traffic like the 
chart on the du-in% page. 

This would suggest that a growth 
in GNP of three per cent per year 
would be matched by a rise in traf- 
fic of 4^ per cent per year during 
the rirxl '20 or :\\\ ycirs that traffic 
wnulH grow citily ~*) [try tent faster 
than CJNIV instead of four times as 
fast as in the *20's. 

Careful studies of existing poten- 
tial traffic, segment by segment, 
lead to similar conclusions. 

If road building is stepped up and 
if this brings us the 800,000,000.000 
vehicle miles suggested hy the chart 
for i960, we will still be short 100.- 
000,000,CMK) miles of what adequate 
roads might have provided in 1955. 
A volume of 900,000,000,000 is not 
reached on this chart until about 
1963. By thaf time, with more ade 
r|Li: itc roads, no 1 1 tn - slmuld question 
an 8.000,000 car market, or a $20.- 
(J4X.I.(XM).000 auto, gas and auto tiro 
market. W r e should be able to enjoy 
qui' longer weekends, and longer va- 
cationfj and ^et to work more readily. 

Improved highways will not only 
make travel by car. bus, or truck 
faster and more reliable, it will pro- 
vide better competition for rail and 
air traffic. Providing the rules of the 
game are kept fair, this should tw 
healthy for these competitive trans- 
portation systems, and improve the 
quality and volume of their service. 
Tin- fconomy will profit indirectly 
as woll as directly by better goods, 
Robinson Newcomb 
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compromise, which results in oc- 
casional victories for oath side, 

The committee's recent orienta- 
tion is epitomized by Chairman 
Smith, a veteran of 25 years in Con- 
gress. 23 of them on the commitlpp. 
A farmer, banker and former judge. 
Mr. Smith is accepted by both con- 
servative* and liberals as one ol ihe 
ablest men in Congress and a first 
rate parliamentarian. Deliberate in 
movement and approach, Mr. Smith 
gives a judicious air to committee 

proceedings in a crowded I i rile u> 

on the tup floor of the Capitol, just 
a few feet from the House visitors' 
gallery. Traditionally, the commit- 
tors sessions have featured endless 
discussion, open brawling and some- 
times hilarious, sometimes bitter 
arguments. In this Congress. Judge 
Smith has tried, in his firm courte- 
ous way, jo cut down on the side 
show aspects. 

At the same time he has stead- 
m*1ly maintained (he- committee's 
power to screen legislation spon- 
sored by other committees. 

"My people did not elect me to 
Congress to be a traffic cop," he has 
declared, "and I think that is true 
of the other members of the Rules 
Committee." 

"I think," he added, in a minor 
masterpiece of understatement, 
"that the committee feeJs they have 
some functions of a discretionary 
nature to perform." 

During the first session of the 

present Congress, i\i> nivittee cx- 

ercised its discretionary function 
frequently. 

When the House Banking Com- 
mittee approved a bill to extend the 
life of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, it inc luded a doubling of the 
agency's lending authority, Rep. 
Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, ranking 
Banking Committee Republican, op- 
posed this, and took his erase to the 
Rules Committee. Judge Smith an- 
nounced t h* 1 bill would never bo 
cleared with the lending authority 
boost in it, sod that section was 
eliminated. 



A similar fate befell a bill ap- 
proved by the House Commerce 
Committee, to provide funds for polio 
vaccine. It included a provision ob- 
ligating the government to match 
any state funds spent for vaccine. 
Mr. Smith said this open-end pro- 
vision had to be eliminated before 
the Rules Committee would clear 
the bill, and Commerce Chairman 
Percy Priest of Tennessee rclu) 
tantly complied. 

Mr. Smith violently opposed a 
continuation nt" the doctors' drraft un- 
less the age ceiling were lowered, He 
sat on the extension bill reported out 
by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and the Senate, to outskirt 
him, bad to lack the doctors' draff 
extension to a House-passed bill con 
tinuing the regular draft. But House- 
Senate conferees on the final version 
of the bill were obliged to take note 
of Mr. Smith s position or face a new 
Rules Committee blockade on ihe 
conference bill they were writing. So 
the conferee* agreed to lower the 
doctors' age ceiling somewhat in or- 
der to get the legislation through. 

The committee bottled up com- 
pletely bills to strengthen federal 
controls over bank mergers and to 
extend federal powers to combat 
water pollution, 

The committee, won a victory in 
the course of the f^rennial fight on 
housing legislation last session, bul 
it turned out to be a temporary one. 
The bill reported by the House 
Banking Committee enlarged the 
public housing program beyond the 
Admi n ist ration's recommendation 
and far beyond the wishes of the con- 
servatives on the Rules Committee, 
After sitting on the bill for many 
weeks, the committee finally permit 
ted it to go to the floor — but with a 
proviso that another proposal junk- 
ing public housing would be in order 
for consideration as a substitute. The 
substitute carried on the floor and 
public housing was stricken from the 
House bill. 

The Senate forced continuation 
of the controversial program for 
another year, however. 

On all these occasions ih<- Rules 
Committee's power was used against 
the desires of the Democratic leader- 
ship. 

More normally, however, the com- 
mittee carries out the desires, either 
o|>en or covert, of the majority 
leadership and sometimes of' the 
leadership of both parties. 

One of the bitterest attacks on the 
committee last year came when it 
suggested that extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program 
be considered under a procedure bar- 
ring any thanges in the bill reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 
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TEST-RUN THAT 
COPYING MACHINE! 



Despite the protests, the fact was 
that this strategy was desired by 
House leaders— both Democratic- 
and Republican- to fftrt the bill 
through without crippling amend- 
merits. 

When the hill to increase federal 
highway spending waft being ron- 
si tiered, the comrnittecs rule said no 
amendments could be offered on the 
floor to change provisions boosting 
highway user taxes excepl one motion 
that would substitute the Admin is 
trution'* I wind -financing program. 
Again, the procedure represented the 
desire of the leadership of both l>ar- 
ties. 

When a bill to raise the minimum 
wage came up for consideration, 
many Democrats were talking about 
an amendment to broaden coverage 
of the law to include new workers in 
retail, service and other fields. The 
Rules Committee, in clearing the 
bill, said the only amendments per- 
missible on the floor would be those 
to change the amount of the mini- 
mum wage and its dTertive date 
Changes in coverage were ruled out. 
Here again the committees action 
reflected the wishes of the leadership 
of both parties and of members of 
the House Labor Committee as well. 

Sometimes it is not so apparent 
that the committee is carrying out 
the leadership s wishes. For example, 
when the House Interior Commit Un- 
approved a bill granting statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii, it soon became 
apparent that the measure was not 
acceptable to the Administration nor 
to the Democratic leadership. Hop- 
ing to make the bill more acceptable, 
the Interior Committee asked For a 
rule that would permit amendments 
on the floor. But the Rules Com- 
mittee, in clearing the bill after a 
long delay, ruled there could be no 
changes on the floor. Without an op- 
portunity to make the measure more 
palatable, its backers went down in 
overwhelming defeat. Many observ- 
ers feel that this is what Speaker 
Ray burn wanted all along. 

Another opportunity for the Rules 
Committee quietly to carry out the 
wishes of the leadership came at the 
beginning of the l95fi session when 
Chairman Smith declared hia com- 
mittee was not going to be so gen- 
erous in granting other committees 
broad powers to send members 
abroad and to subpoena records in 
the course of investigations. He said 
he was going to demand that the 
committees spell out the purposes of 
their investigations in detail rather 
jhjin to rely on the usual sweeping 
generalities, and that authority to 
travel overseas was going to be re- 
served for just a few committees. 

Many members considered this 



high-handed, being unaware that 
Mr. Smith h.n'J spuken only nHf-r 
clearing the idea with Hn> Demo 
cratic and Republican leaderships. 
As it turned out, the leaderships 
later pressured him into granting 
many exceptions to his ruling and 
he feels his original purpose was 
thwarted. But other members of 
Congress say the Rules Committee 
did cut down substantially on the 
amount of foreign travel and the 
number of investigations. 

"If it hadn't been for us. there'd 
have been four times as much in- 
vestigating and junketing as there 
was," a Rules member asserts, 

Attacks on the committee are fre- 
quently heard not only in congres- 
sional cloakrooms but on the House 
floor as well. "Arbitrary," "irrespon- 
sible," and ■'unrepresentative" are 
typical adjectives used in the past 
year. Rep. Cleveland M. Bailey of 
West Virginia, a Democrat, charged 
the committee with '"undemocratic 
and un-American gag rule proce- 
dure." Rep, Thomas J. Dodd. a Con- 
net ticut Democrat, said the House 
had been reduced to "puppet parlia- 
mentary procedures" by the com- 
mittee's powers. 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton, Re- 
publican of New Jersey, accused the 
committee of sponsoring "gag rules 
of the worst type," 

"J'h*- committee has many strong 
defenders, however. They stress the 
majority leadership's need for a cen- 
tral clearinghouse in view of the 
volume and complexity of legisla- 
tion. 

They also point out that bills are 
often so technical, tax and social se- 
curity measures, for example, that it 
would tie disastrous to open them to 
unlimited amendment on the floor. 
Also, they emphasize that the ma- 
jority party must show some sort of 
a record of legislative accomplish- 
ment and (he Kulcs Commit!^- is es- 
sential to give a push to the bills 
desired by the leadership and to 
sidetrack those not desired. 

Says the man who has been 
Speaker longer than any other, Mr. 
Rayburn: "I think it's vitally neces- 
sary to have a Committee on Rules 
to expedite the legislative business 
of the House " 

Declares Chairman Smith: "Thou- 
sands of bills are introduced in every 
Congress. It is obviously impossible 
to give floor consideration to all of 
them, and the function of (lie Rules 
Committee is to select and speed the 
consideration of the most important 
legislation and that which is most 
likely to meet with favorable con- 
sideration by the House. In making 
its determinations, it is, therefore, 
necessary for the committee to con- 
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-s icier the substance and merit*! of the 
bills." 

Committee supporters also say 
that on the occasions when the com- 
mittee doesn't reflect the will of the 
leadership of the majority party, it 
js re flee tins the wishes of the major- 
ity of House members, Thev point 
out that the House can always re- 
ject the committee's proposed pro- 
cedures for considering bills; the 

rides— but that it rarely doe*, Thev 
also point out that when the com- 
mittee recommends a specific 
amendment or substitute for a pond 
ing bill the House usually goes 
along. Finally, they remind critics 
that, although there are methods of 
bypassing the committee, these are 
practically never used, again indi- 
cating that the commit tee" is not out 
of linn with most House thinking. 

Mr. Smith cites the fact that only 
once in the past 1 1 Congresses has a 
bill brought to the House floor over 
Rules Committee opposition re- 
ceived enough support in the House 
and Senate to become law. 

Supporters of the committee re- 
mind its foes also that the committee 
is often a convenient place to bottle 
up bills that are contrary to the pub 
lie interest but are being pushed by 
strong pressure groups. legislative 
committees often can't withstand 
heavy pressure nor could individual 
members if the bill were to come up 
on the House floor, the argument 
goes. But the Rule* Committee can 
take the heat. I ts mem t iers almost 
always are selected with this in 
mmd; they come from districts 
where they are virtually certain of 
repeated re election. 

+( A man who isn't from a safe dis- 
trict has no place on the committee," 
says a veteran member, Hep. Clar- 
ence J. Brown, Republican of Ohio. 

"Many a time I've heard a mem- 
ber take the floor and attack the 
committee for sitting .in a bill and 
then come right over to me and beg 
me not to let the bill out," reports 
another high-ranking Rules member. 

Rep. Clare E. Hoffman. Republi- 
can of Michigan, has said; "Every 
single member of the House loves 
and approves of the actions of the 
Committee on Rules when they pro- 
tect us from going on record on some 
bill that is not sound or where we do 
not want to be on the record/* 

Most of the critics of the com- 
mittee are willing to admit that 
some unit is needed to control the 
flow of legislation in the House. 
However, they say the committee 
should be firmly held to its traffic 



cop function*, It should decide 
which bills come first and set a time 
limit on debate, they say, but it 
should not be permitted to bottle up 
legislation completely or to set such 
narrow limits cm consideration of a 
bill that the House, in effect, loses 
its freedom of choice. 

These critics argue that the Rule* 
Committee has no right to set itself 
up over any other committee of the 
House and decide that a hill ap- 
proved in another committee is ac- 
tually without merit. They also say 
that individual House members 
should have the right to try to 
amend any bill on the floor. The 
Rules Committee, they declare, now 
has the power oF leadership without 
any r>r the responsibilities that 
should go with it. 

The fact that the committee is 
seldom reversed or bypCUned is no in- 




dication thai il represent* (he will nf 
the majority of the House, its foes 
assert. They declare that procedures 
for bypassing or overturning the 
eammittee are cumbersome and dif- 
ficult, mid besides members don't 
want to anger so powerful a com- 
mittee by rebuffing its decisions. 
Also, they say, members who might 
have a position on a bill contrary to 
that of the committee hesitate to 
overturn the committee's recom- 
mendations on handling procedure, 
and yet the- procedure frequently de- 
termines the fate of the bill. 

The statehood bill is cited as an 
example. While the House rejected 
statehood, there is no telling what 
might have happened if an oppor- 
tunity to improve the bill on the i\ oor 
had not been denied on the recom- 
mendation of the Rules Committee. 

Finally, the critics claim, mem- 
bers of the majority party face the 
danger of appearing ridiculous in the 
public eye if they continually tight 
the committee which, theoretically 
at least, is supposed to be putting 
their party's program across. 

There are, of course, many pro- 
posals for revising the Rules Com- 
mitters powers and functions. 

The most extreme reformers, 
mostly academic experts from out- 
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side Congress, would reconstitute 
the committee as a majority party 
sharing unit, made up only of mem 
hers of the majority party and elect- 
ed each Congress, by the majority 
caucus. There would be no auto- 
matic carryover of members from 
one Congress to the next. Advocates 
of this solution say it is the best way 
to make sure the committee carries 
out what they believe should bo its 
main job— putting through the ma- 
jority leadership's program as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Some other reformers would keep 
minority party representation as at 
present but would take action to in- 
sure that the majority members are 
more representative of the P a rty 
rank and file in Congress. They 
would imrf-aftr thr number of ma- 
jority members to reflect more parts 
of the country and more points of 
view. Like the first group, they 
would have members elected by 
party caucuses each Congress, with 
no carryovers 

A third group would keep the 
composition of the committee as it is, 
but would limit, its power to bottle 
up legislation. Some would restore 
the 21-day rule; others would give 
the committee power to reject a bill 
reported out by a legislative com- 
mittee once but require it to clear 
thy bill if reported a sivond tune. 
Still others would require the com- 
mittee to report favorably or un- 
favorably on each bill put before it, 
ending indefinite pigeonholing. 

A final group simply urges that 
the leadership exercise more care m 
selecting new committee members to 
make .-ei-cmi th.it they are in har- 
mony with the thinking of the ma- 
jority of the party. This apparently 
is the course favored by Mr. Ray- 
burn and House Republican Leader 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, 
who was Speaker in the two recent 
Republican Congresses. 

All the reform proposals go to 
changing the make-up or powers of 
the committee. It is hard to find any- 
one who would eliminate entirely 
the Rules Committee or some sort of 
steering unit. It's generally agreed 
that, with the tremendous volume of 
legislation in Congress today and 
the unwieldy size of the House, some 
group is necessary to start the weed- 
ing job. f 

'■Without it you'd hiive chaos, 
says Mr. Ray burn, A liberal Rules 
Committee member agrees. "The 
Rules Committee reminds me of 
what Voltaire said about God/' he 
says. "He said that if there were no 
God, it would be necessary to in- 
vent Him. If there were no Rules 
( :ommittee we d have to create one" 
— Alan L. Ottfn 
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WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 

30 Days of My Risk? 

By E. A. CAREY 

Alt I want is your name so I can write 
and tell you why Fin willing to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 
out a cent of risk on your part. 

My new pipe is not a new model, not a new 

1 Style, not a new ^adj^t-l, not an improve- 

. went on aid style pipes, It is the first 
pi fn: i n the world to use an ENTIRELY 
NEW PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe smokers, 

I've been a pipe smoker for SO years — 




always looking for the ideal pipy— buying 
a]] the disappointing gadgets — never 
finding & single, solitary pipe that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitterness, bite, or sludge. 

With considerably do-utft, I detfded to work out 
jwirnct limit far myRf-lf. Afwr rwintlix of experi merit - 
ijvg arid aeorea of disappointments, anddenly, alrnoat 
by accident, I discovered how to hirntu four urcat 
rKiturai bwi to \tiv* me*V*rV thin* I wanted in a pipe. 
It didn't require *3i3" " hrc-ik injr in ', F'wni the first 
pa If it amoved r-ool — tt smoked mild. It *mak.nd ri^ht 
down to the last bit of tobacco without bite. It never 
has to he J 'res-led r '. AND it n*V*r hat. t* It* 
cla an*4t Yet it in utterly impouible for goo or 
nludjre to feftch your lOhrue. becalM* my iuvt-nlion 
dissipate* the g» U *t forrntl 

You mirbt *sp«l *U (hi* to require a com plicated 
mechanical irndflpt . but wJ»?n yonw it< I he meet sur- 
rrhlTur Utin^ fUl h* that f'va don* ill Uib (n * pfp« 
that look* like any at thtt finest conventional pi pr»n. 



The claims I eovld make for this- new principle- in 
lobaccrj enjoyment aif so ttrtcteculflr that no pip* 
auiuker would bcLifva them, Bo, since "seeing; is 
belieyinff", I alu say "SmetoHig it Con* iucinar and. 
I want to s*nd you one Carey pifH- 10 Mnuke SIDiiaya 
at my riftk, At the end of that time, if yau'r* willlnr 
to ffiv* ar, your Tir^y Vl-im, simply break it la hita — 
and. rtMurn Lt ma — tile trial has coot you nothing, 
Hleaar jv>nr1 ni*. yinjr nnriie lod-a>-. The coupon or a 
(H*Lal card wiJL do. t'U send yt>u h.Ij:,u!u r^Jy free my 
complete trial offer bo you can dt*ul<i for yonrn#-|f 
whether or not my pipe- smok ing frlendi an rijtit 
When they say the Car*? Pipe n the greatest imok- 
in«- Invention av«r pat«itt*d. Send y«ur name today, 
Af. one pipe smoker to another. I'll Kniarantee you 
the aurprise of your life, FREE. Write K. A. Oaroy. 
I!WD .Sunn>'niibf Ave., Dept.H^. Chieacro 10. IIUno|a 

f~E. A. CARET. 1920 Sunnyitd* Av< H 

E DIPT. 92. CHIMOO SO, ILLINOIS 

htiiiI Turin mimlK Ihn Curry FSrw ThFn t will I 



■ aeekla If I want to try It for 30 Uiv* »c VUl."K. RISiK. 
I ETcrylliiRr yvu remt M free. No- 3alk-«nun is t« call. 

I 
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Aerosol's outlook bright 



New consumer and industrial uses for 
aerosol spray products are key to the 
future of a young and vigorous industry 



'47 '55 eO 

5,500,000 235,000.000 450,- 600,000,000 

UNITS UNITS UMIT^ 




MANUFACTURERS of aortic ] I 
spray products a young industry 
that has reached an annual retail 
gross of more than S20O,GOO,(HX) in 
nine years predict they can double 
that record within five years. 

The industry pins its hopes on the 
Fact that Americans enjoy and are 
willing to pay for push-button con- 
venience. 

I h r**ss a button on top of an aerosol 
txmlainer and you can spray paint, 
deodorize your living room, cover 
your face with shaving lather, kill 
flies or garden pests, and even apply 
polish to your shoos. More than 100 
different aerosol-packed products 
are on the market today and their 
number continues to increase. 

Aerosols have skyrocketed from 
an initial 5.500,000 units a year in 
1947 to an estimated 235,000.000 
units in 1955 an increase of 42 
times. 

New developments, particularly 
in cosmetics and pharmaceuticals, 
promise to boost consumption to 
somewhere between 450,000,000 and 
600.000,000 units by i960, the in- 
dustry feels. At an average of about 
$1 per unit retail, that would put in 



the $500,000,000 class an industry 
that didn't exist on the American 
scene ten years ago. 

Forerunner of the aerosol was the 
familiar bug bomb of World War II. 
Developed by two U, S. Department 
of Agricutture researchers — L. D. 
Goodhue and W. N. Sullivan— this 
high-pressure, heavy-duty container 
for dispersing insecticides saved 
countless G, L'a from malaria and 
other insect- borne diseases. How- 
ever, it was too bulky and expensive 
for postwar exploitation until an- 
other IJSDA expert. Dr. Robert A. 
Fulton, developed the low-pressure 
beer-can type container used today 
by private industry. 

How does an aerosol work? Brief- 
ly, the product to be dispensed, say 
a liquid insecticide, is mixed with a 
liquefied gas which serves as pro- 
pyl lent, This solution is enclosed in 
an air-tight container equipped with 
dispensing valve and an interior feed 
tube. Part of the propellent remains 
in solution with the product to be 
dispensed but the rest, in gas form, 
flits the top of the container. 

When you press the valve button 
on top of the can, the vapor pres- 



sure within pushes the mixture of 
propellent and product up the feed 
tube and out the discharge valve. 
As the mixture passes out Ihe valve, 
the liquid prurient immediately 
vaporizes, expanding some 240 
times. This action blasts the prod 
uct into particles so small they float 
in the air for a long time. 

Insecticides and room deodorants 
dispersed in this manner are true 
aerosols as are fog and smoke. But 
the term as used in the industry also 
includes two other types: wet sprays 
for surface coaling applications and 
foam products. 

The industry has four main sub- 
divisions; 

1. Aerosol Loaders. About 500 firms 
in t he U, S. and Canada are engaged 
in loading and marketing aerosol 
products. Two of the largest are the 
Bridgeport Brass Company and G. 
Barr and Company. Many are con- 
tract or custom loaders who receive 
the product from the manufacturer, 
load it and the propellent into a 
sealed can, then deliver the finished 
package to the manufacturer's dis- 
tribute rs. The two loading methods 
are pressure filling and re IV iterated 
filling both designed to keep the 
propellent gag in a liquid state dur- 
ing the packing process. Though the 
great majority of aerosol products 
are put together by custom loading 
specialists, there is a trend among 
manufacturers producing large 
amounts of aerosol products to pack 
age their own. 

2. Aerotol fropeUfrrifs. Virtually all 
propellents used in aerosols are pro- 
duced by du Pont and the General 
Chemical Division off Allied Chemi 
eal and Dye. Propellents made by 
both companies are fiuorinated hy- 
drocarbon compounds of the type 
long used in refrigeration. The du 
Pont company calls its propellent 
'Freon." General Chemical uses the 
trademark "Genetron." Evidence of 
du Pont's faith in the future of 
aerosols are two new multimillion- 
dollar plants to produce Freon at 
Louisville, Ky., completed last year, 
and at Antioch, Calif., scheduled for 
completion in 1 E>56. General Chemi- 
cal has expanded production of Gen- 
etron at its Baton Rouge, La., plant 
and recently completed a new plant 
for these products at Danville, 111, 

3. A erase/ Can j. Major suppliers are 
Conlinental Can, American Can, 
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in growing 




and Crown Cork and Seal, which to 
gether turned out more than 2l6 f - 
000,000 six and 12 ounce container* 
for the industry last year. 

4. a ere so; Valve*. About 25 makers 
last year produced dispensing valves 
valued at about $9,000,000. Cant 
of them ail is Precision Valve Cor- 
poration of Yonkers, N. Y., which 
makes more than nil the others com- 
bined. Valve makers have brought 
down the price of their component 
from an average of nine cents each in 
1962 to five cents in 1856. 

Although the bulk of aerosols are 
packaged for the consumer trade, 
thev arc also used for a host of m 
dustrial applications because they 
save time, prevent waste, and pmlect 
the product from contamination and 
deterioration. 

^Production l/i*s; In addition to pro- 
tective coating products like paint, 
there are push -button sprays to con- 
trol foaming in chemical reactions; 
dye penetrants and developers for 
spotting minute defects in metal 
castings; sanitary lubricants for 
greasing food processing machinery; 
a yarn dressing that helps textile 
mills salvage sections of warp dam- 
aged in weaving; industrial belt 
dressings that cut down slippage 
and lengthen belt life; mold release 
agents for the plastics industry; lay- 
out bluing*, and dozens more. 
^Maintenance and Plant Engrneering: 
Most widely used items include tutt 
preventives, antistatic solutions, 
water displacing sprays for drying 
out Hooded electrical equipment, ad- 
hesive*, grease and paint removers, 
waterproofing, antiglare coatings. 
Even the heavy duty asphaltic-type 
grease that traditionally has re- 
quired heating application by paddle 
or brush can now tie sprayed from an 
aerosol can on running gears. 

►Personal U%ea In this area, aerosol 
■pace deodorants and air sanitizers 
provide more pleasant working con- 
ditions. Hand cleaners and lotions 
and a variety of spray mi first md 
items are available. 

Aerosol products do still other 
commercial chores. Trans World 
Airlines uses aerosol deodorants to 
freshen up the interiors of its planes 
after each run. General Electric and 
the Mosler Safe Company have 
made a complete line of aerosol 



touch up paints available t<> distrib- 
utors so (hey can do small repair 
jobs on the spot without having to 
ship bulky merchandise hack to the 
home plant. Furriers freshen up 
their wares with special lusterizing 
agents available in spray cans. 

On Ihe farm, aerosols kill agricul- 
tural pests, protect tools and ma- 
chinery from rust, disinfect live- 
stock, lubricate dairy equipment 
and dispense veterinarian prepara- 
tions. 

"The possibilities for applications 
of aerosols have not even been 
scratched," says Gerald G. Foster, 
former aerosol consult4i.nl and now 
tin executive with G. Barr and Com- 
pany, one of the industry's large 
custom fillers, "Aerosols are so new 
that many manufacturers just 
haven't got around to investigating 
to see if their product.-; could In 1 
packaged efficiently in them/' 

The next big market for aerosols 
promises to be in the cosmetics and 
pharmaceutical fields. Perfume, co- 
logne, skin creams, hair prepara- 
tions, fingernail polish and anli- 
perspi rants are now being marketed. 

Such firms as Elizabeth Arden, 
Schiaparelli, Coty, Corday, Lucien 
Lelong and Carveri of I 'aria have 
already packaged fragrances in aero- 
sols with marked success. One ad- 
vantage of perfumes and colognes 
packed in gas-tight containers: air 
can't reach them to ruin their bou- 
quet, 

Response to possibilities of aero- 
sols for toiletries has been SO great 
that the American Perfumer and Es- 
sential Oil Review stated recently: 

" Many cosmetic experts look on 
the aerosol package as the fragrance 
industry's most important advance 
in the last century." 

Acres* j 1 -packed pha nnuneutical s 
are becoming popular because of 
their freedom from contamination 
and ease of application. Now heinn 
sold are local anesthetics, adhesive 
tape remover, athlete's foot prepara- 
tions, nasal relief sprays, disinfect- 
ants, and burn ointments. 

A tliird field the industry is en- 
thusiastic about is the packaging of 
foodstuffs in aerosols. Aware of the 
success of aerated whipped cream 
and toppings i 7o,tXM},000 units were 
sold lasl year i , aerosolers are experi- 
menting to See if catsup, spreads, 
syrups, cooking oil, mayonnaise,, 
dressings, sauces, peanut butter, and 



other edibles can lie marketed suc- 
cessfully. 

One problem is to find a propel- 
lent compatible with water-base ma- 
terials and acceptable to the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

W. E. Graham, division manager 
of research for Crown Cork and 
Seal, says hia company is working 
on the problem of dispensing food- 
stuffs without aerating them. At 
present, such aeration al tea's Ihe ■fea- 
ture and flavor of many foods so 
much it is doubtful that customers, 
would buy them no matter how con- 
venient. 

The aerosol business has its prob- 
lems, too: 

^Expensive Components; Although 
competition has reduced the cost of 
the average container and valve 
from SO cents to 15 cents, the aero- 
sol method remains an expensive 
way to package low- priced products. 

►Beffer Con Termers Needed: The beer- 
can type conl.'iiner. with its open 
flanged seams, lacks point-of-sale 
eye appeal essential to mass sales of 
cosmetic and other luxury items. 
Best bet to get around this difficulty 
seems to be containers of glass, alu- 
minum or plastic. Ultra-low pressure 
glass containers, introduced in 1954 
by Zonite Products Co. of New 
Brunswick, N, J., and by the T. C. 
Wheaton Co. of Millville, N. J., 
show promise, particularly for mois' 
ture- or alcohol-containing products 
too corrosive to be packaged satis- 
factorily in metal containers. Sun 
Tube Corp. of Hillside, N. J., has 
been a leader in development of ex- 
truded aluminum containers which, 
although more expensive than steel, 
offer n>any design and decoration 
possibilities. One promising plastic 
container is an all -nylon package 
now being tested by Precision Valve. 

^More Promotion Needed: Industry 
leaders complain that many people 
still don't know what an aerosol is. 
They point to the success of foam 
shave cream < 50,000,000 cans were 
sold last year, a third of the entire 
market i as an example of what can 
lie done if the product is supported 
by heavy consumer ;uf verukinj?. 

Since almost any product that can 
be brushed, daubed, dusted or 
sprayed is a likely prospect for aero 
sol packaging, it is difficult to pre- 
dict where ihe use* tor this container 
will end, — Charles Francis 
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Can you afford 
to ignore 
the facts ? 





Labor warns business 



- -tuu of phony ad racket 



^ Copper supply expected to match demand 
► Railroads add to piggyback fleet 
^ Best guide to legislative affairs 



FACT; 



Well-known monufacturer* report 37% 
saviryi wilh Moianrr Turn-Towk 

A recent rest |m>vud Tum-Towls' hijght-r 
* absorbent)' .iml iufiiruHfn.1 dispensing 
lave ili hL I ii rs , . . improve Wiashmom ser- 
vice. Naturally, Tum-Towls were installed 
in all washrooms. Vnu, too, citn wtt these 
savings and ini|iniu- ymir washroom fan II 
icifs. Write today for the name of your 
Mosincc Towel Distributor. I It'll be jfhd 
to arrange for .t test id yimr pJani. 

"Warn* un r»qi.nf 



PEN DA FLEX 

HANGING 



Ottord FiIiir. iuppHy Co lr»c 
30C imon Raaif Garden City. N Y 
PlCJti i*nd Irw Pw4»lW* e#1**0g. to 



51 m r. 1 





AFL-CIO cautions businessmen 

Union labor has joined 
with ijovemment agen- 
cies, chambers of eom- 
merre, and better 
business bureaus to 
help protect business- 
men from a racket which has been 
revived since the AFL-dO merger 
The union thinks the practice of 
sol id ting plumy or useless advertis- 
ing, usually under threat of labor 
trouble, has increased in some par ts 
1 ''"tin: !'.v -.riii 1 hi • I>i 1 ember 
merger. The merged organization 
seeks, to stamp out the racket en- 
gaged in by so-called labor papers 
which have no official connection 
with bona fide labor groups. 

The key element in the racket is 
a Ions distance telephone call. The 
caller describes himself as a repre- 
sentative, of a union, or a member 
union, or us an officer of a newspaper 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, then 
asks the businessman to take a 
"Friend of I«lIioi-" ad, 

Businessmen who have refused 
have been threatened wilh strikes, 
walk-outs, even damage to their 
plant* In some cases, oven if the 
company solicited refuses to t;ikc 
an ad, it is hilled anyway. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ordered 
one paper t" stop sending bilJs to 
persons or firms with regard to an 
advertisement '"without a bona fkle 
order to purchase said advertise- 
ment." 

"'The AFL-CIO vigorously con- 
demns these so-called labor publica- 
tions that sol ii it advertising from 
business concerns by high-pressure 
methods," AFL-CIO President 
George Meany told Nation's Him 
nrss. "We would appreciate it if em- 
ployers would consult central labor 
body officials in their own communi- 
ty or the International Labor Press 
Association before- placing advertis- 
ing in any questionable labor pub- 
lications. 

"We have advised and will con- 
tinue to advise businessmen and the 
public generally that the AFL-CIO 




accepts no paid advertising in any 
of its official publications, and thai 
no one is authorized to solicit ad- 
vertising in the name of the AFL 
CIO," 

Criticism is not directed against 
the more than 300 publications af- 
filiated with ILPA and other legiti- 
mate labor papers, some of which 
do accept advertising. 

Jn of threats, direct or im- 
plied, the businessman should get in 
touch with the I- TIT or the ILPA. 
The Extortion Act may be involved. 

Copper outlook brightens 

The copper outlook 
for 1956 is promising. 
Plans for increased 
copper production 
combined with labor 
peace could approxi- 
mate a balance between supply and 
demand this year. 

In spite of foreign ami domestic 
labor troubles, which the industry 
says cost nearly 150,000 tons of re- 
fined copper, a record 2,700.000 
tons of copper were produced in 
1955, 

The supply :-4kll diil mil ineol cus- 
tomers' requirements fMM au.se of the 
unprecedented v. >rld demand 

Industry analyses indicate that in- 
creasing capacities in the United 
States, Canada, Africa and Chile 
could produce by 1958 more than 
400.000 tons more copper than the 
theoretical capacity in 1955. The 
Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion estimates the net effect would 
be more than !£<>0,000 tons added to 
world production in 1956. more than 
LOOW tons in 1957, and about Hie 
same amount in 1958. 

Industry expects a rough balance 
between supply and demand to be 
achieved sometime in 19:56 if major 
strikes in the copper mining indus- 
try do not. disrupt production. 

The U. S, is the world's largest 
producer and consumer of copper. 
About 45 per cent i.s mined in North 
America; African mines produce 127 
per cent, Central and South Amer- 
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ica 16 per cent, Europe 4.5 percent, 
Asia six per cent and Australia 1-5 -j 
per cent. 

The U, S. Bureau of Mines says 
most observers agree that world re- 
serves exceed 100,000,000 tons of 
recoverable copper, with about 2£v 
000,000 tons of it in the Uniled 
States. 

Industry lenders point out that 
any talk of reserves is based on 
present technology and market con- 
ditions and that exploration and 
advancement in techniques could 
extend the known quantities. ( 

32 roads offer piggyback service 

Railroads confidently 
expect 1056 to show 
continuing expansion 
of piggyback service. 
Piggyback is a meth- 
od by which heavy 
highway trucks filJed with cargo are 
loaded on flatcars and then driven 
ofT special rampH at thdr destina- 
tions, 

Although at least one railroad 
has offered such service for many 
years, the piggyback era really be- 
gan a year and a half ago when rates 
were authorized and the Association 
of American Hail roads began receiv- 
ing carloading records from six com- 
panies. 

The service is now offered by 32 
companies loading an average of al- 
most 4.00U piggyback cars a week. 

A guide to legislation 

IKMyi The members of the 

2HkW| legislative affairs com- 
gP^I rnittee of the Beverly 
PISS"!.! Hills, Calif., Chamber 
of Commerce want to 
be the best informed 
committee on legislative matters in 
the country. 

J. B. Edwards, secretary-manager 
of the chamber, reports that at a 
committee meeting the importance 
and timeliness of Nation s Business 
so irnpn'sricrf him that he [»fforwJ to 
pay from his own pocket one third Of 
the subscription rate for every com- 
mittee member not already sub- 
scribing to Nation s Business But 
Eugene Webbv -Jr., president of the 
Southland Federal Savings and 
Loon Association of Beverly Hills, 
and a committee member, refused 
to accept his offer. 

"'Instead, 1 ' Mr. Ed wards says, '"he 
% r olunteered to forward a check for a 
thr*!C-year suliseription for every 
member of the committee not now 
subscribing." 

Fifteen new subscriptions were 
ordered and now all members of the 
legislative affairs committee are 
readers of Nation's Business?. 



,r Wait till next year! 



OH, PLEASE NO! Even the Brooklyn Dodders don't 
have lo use that one. anymore. So you can imagine 
how surprised I was when Andy McNaughton, 
our town's biggest auto dealer, said , , ,"/ can't join, 
the chamber of commerce right nous. Maybe later," 



THERE WASN'T ANY REASON- Nor was there 
any reason why we couldn't talk it over ...aowa 
did? Andy told me he thought the chamber 
did a great job . . . supporting civic improvements, 
hat-kin g lot a I busim-ss activities, promoting new 
industrial sites , - - contributing to growth and 
prosperity all down the line. But as for 
him ... he just couldn't spare 
the time! 




SO I SHOWED HIM HOW . . . "Other cities are active now. 
Other chambers are nibbling at our trade area now. 
Many business heads are considering expansion today . . . 
and your "maybe later' may be too late." We were 
on solid ground and Andy knew it . 



THE REAL WAY to convince your fellow businessmen 
you're with them . ■ ."is to give the chamber your financial 
backing right now. They want your time if you can 
spare it, but every dollar you put in the chamber is an 
investment from which you get a high return. And 
everybody in town loses when you put it ofJ P 
Why npt act now?" 



TO PROMOTE PROSPERITY — to make your community 
a better place to live and work in — in a responsibility 
of every businessman. And if you don't think 
Andy McNaughton believes it, just drop by and see him. 
Jf you want a car, chances are you'll wind up joining 
the chamber of commerce first. 



Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 
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a tip from a SECRETARY. , , 



f Ererw Offfce 

should have a 
low cost 

MASTER 
LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR! 



(3v 





LtTTflt Slit ONLY 
COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 
LEGAL SJZE ONIY J4*,50 

I print raoit of our tifllw bulletins, forma 
liftt*. charts, drawings, wtc . on OUr portable 
MastLx Duplicator and I jrct fast, dean, clear 
copie* of anything I type;, wr ice or draw on 
the paper master . , . in up to 5 color* at once. 
It's ao Kaey to use, bo versatiLc, bo handy. And 
it coaL* w Little 1 really don't know how any 
office am get along without one. Take my tip 
- - get h Master Duplicator for your office, 

see you* omcf supply otALitt qk 

WB3T TOtJAf FOR COMPLETE IHf&tlMATION 

£ >¥ ■>>• majiOT. «f fom»ui Mm rer Addt.i..* 
Jaw «MI AMmiing Sythtini using aapw 
"p* tin ptnea ti >i^ni<^ m»**\ plahti. 

MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 

ftiDD-Ml w„, Lflfc, J4 r Mlnt**a(HJh r Minn. 




this 




costs less to install 
» • * less to operate 

Htct's- pirticuLajJ)' tcraiorrtitHl. i-Bi- 
<\vt)t bejiinx. Minllfn- G-Ai-Yiiud 
Unil fl(.j.tLJS aiL- rompj(.|, lrp;hc 
taiintH thiill chu wi-icm ...f uchtr 
'naki.» uJ unti: r.irinpsj. TtlmS. you 
mvc on ihippinjr, bind Una and in- 

ft'h.ji"* muru. Mndinc doijft 11- 
sur<I faricx. iucite uniform lii/aunr; 
• . . nturi' cfficiuni crirnhm-sciuri . . . 
1**I (Jlaucu oE foulfoi. You jpet 
more hcil lew yntu furl dollaxj. 

Wifll in know morr? See the ■ 
rJiHil'iid idiom- hook W Che name 
m rtrur Modine- dvakr or fiJJ 
4m( and mail coup. 

W aV 

MODINI MFC CO. 
■ Ml 0*Kav*a tot,. Rating WiuaniiA 
Itna 1 ** f<*» e npy «' hlltrla 445 

Hum* ™— ,. , , 

'Irm , „„ 

Adam ^ ,„„.,„.„. 

7«-» Stal* .. .. 

GU-IZtO 
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All Steel Equipment, Inc 

fc". ft, lir-:.'!,!,,.?,,;..,;'), . RuclifOrd 
Am*n™DT«L*Trjl.Co.fLonBL|n#aj | 

11 ■■ P^lfodfiJpJVlH 

Am. ricnu T. I, * r«J. Co. <CtaaBLtLr-rJ> ft 
Cu>miti/,h<(,n tf (Vafn-Ji, Sew York 

Am.Tican True-king jttaoctatJoful 2 

AH matt C'>ntpciny J r?efrt,i( 

Ap»t!.j Pj ucJucLi, Itw;. 

JuliOH ft. Beiret. Lvt Anurirs 
Armcu DraJim^.' & Mgbal 

Products, lne, u 

A'. Jtf<-r. Ffiilatl*tphia 
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NO LOST CALLS just because you're out! 



Automatic device answers your telephone 
for you..* fakes messages in your absence 




TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 



available now from your Bell telephone company 



WHAT IT IS— Just whal its name says! An amazing 
ih-vu-e that lets you go away from your telephone 
— even for extended periods ^yet answers every 
caller and makes a record of messages left for you* 

HOW If WORKS— Before leaving, yew dictate into 
your telephone whatever information you wish to 
leave for callers. You may also request them to leave 
a message. When you return, you play back the 
nii^s;L L res you otherwise would have missed. All tins 



without interfering with the normal operation of 
your telephone* 

ITS ADVANTAGES— lVa >:v of mind for you— no 
lost calls just because youVe out. Helps hold your 
business, avoids rusioiner irritation. Furthermore, 
you don't buy it. Your Cell telephone company 
furnishes it to you at a moderate monthly rental. 
WHERE TO GET IT- For the full details just call or 
visit your local Hell telephone business oflice. 



LOOK MOW OTHERS ARE USING THIS SERVICE: 

Dodoes, and" olher professional people, real estol* 
ogenri, use it whe n out on calls or when at lunch. 

Repair service* of ail rypes with limited per$on- 
rtel find il indiipensibte by day or nighl. 

Morion pi dure theoires use il to fell callers the fea- 
tures playing, the casr ond the jrarring limes. 

Now obout you? Want some oufo malic hetp in yopf 
office? Call your local Bell telephone business office. 





LEMONADE 
STAND 

economics 



THE WAY to government efficiency is trapped by 
unexpected pitfalls Among thn more bizarre of these 
is a dilemma involving the Defense Department 
Congress, a couple of congressional committees, the 
i resident, the Hoover Commission and a mi^d hag 
[>f government adventures in business. 

The situation developed in this way : 

The Hoover Commission was created at the insist- 
ence of Congress. It had two purposes; first, to propose 
methods by which the government might perform its 
essential services more efficiently and, second, to point 
out what government activities were not essential and 
should be discontinued. 

The fact that Congress proposed the study sug- 
gested that Congress would expect the resulting 
recommendations to be carried out. 

The Commission enlisted 200 business and profes 
sional men to help in its work. After two yens of study 
it submitted 18 reports containing 314 specific recom- 
mendations. Among these was one urging that the 
government discontinue its business-type activities. 

The Defense Department, which has some $1 5,000, - 
000,000 capita] investment in 2,500 such activities, 
prepared to follow the Commission's instructions. 

Then Congress passed the Defense Appropriations 
Act in which it included Section &1« which says that 
90 days before the Administration abandons an activi- 
ty or ,i hii-.iiH jy f)l . performed by civilum employee, 
it must notify the appropriations committees of the 
House and Senate, justify the cessation on economic 
grounds and show that it won't impair the defense of 
the country. 

If either committee feels that the activity is essen- 
tial, it can veto the termination, The result in to give 
two congressional committees the right to prevent an 
action which the full Congress has, in effect, said ought 
to bo taken. 

In signing the bill, President Eisenhower announced 
that he regarded this strange grant of power as m, 



fo ^'"h T' ™ d \^ Uui t ^ t} * defense Department 
to regard it as invalid. 

Defense thus found itself with a choice of disobeying 
he President or disobeying Congress, Since appropria 
tions come rrom Congress, the decision was not too 
difficult. The Department compiled a list of og activi- 
ties which it proposed to discontinue and turned it 
over to the two congressional committees some 90 days 
ago, I he House committee has vetoed four of them 

The vagaries of Defend accounting make it difficult 
to determine how great would he the benefit if these or 
the Departments other business- tvpe activities, won* 
closed down. 

It seems unlikely that national security would be 
fireatJy jeopardized. Since Defense calls on private 
industry to build nirplanes t atom bombs and nuclear 
submarines it should be able to find suppliers capable 

"■«•«■( mi; its needs for rope, or paint or coffee 

Nor do«i it seem likely that outside purchases of 
such materials— all of which the Department has been 
rnakmg m its own plants -will strain the Department 
budget unduly. The savings claimed for government 
operation are best de.scril.cd hy what one critic has 
called lemonade stand economies": When Johnnv 
chides to run a lemonade stand in the front yard 
mamma supplies the sugar, the lemons, the ice the 
pitcher and the serving glasses. She then becomes his 
best customer, Johnny shows a profit of 50 cents 

Unfortunately, once a government plant is set up its 
operators don't tint- of the game as quickly as Johnny 
does. And every one has friends-often on congres- 
sional committees who agree that, although govern- 
ment in business is generally bad, the particular 
activity in their district is essential- if not to national 
defense, then for some other reason. 

Until that point of view is overcome and only 
statesmanship in government and out can overcome it 
—the savings the Hoover report would make possible 
can never ho fully realised. 
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TO MEET ANY 
CALCULATING NEED 

A MARCH ANT'S YOUR BUY ! 




TO SUIT ANY 
OPERATOR PR 

A MARCH ANT'S YOUR BUY! 



TO FIT ANY 
BUSINESS BUDGET 

A MARCH ANT'S YOUR BUY! 




AMERICA'S FIRST 



fllflRCHANT 



^Ol* MORE INFORMATION on how you can cul your figurework cosrj, coll the 
local MARCHANT MAN or mail tltll covpon wiFh your holiness letterhead for ft 
Index fo Modern Figtiring by March anF Method* ♦ . □ 
DejcripFive LfFer^Fure on MarchanF Calculators , . Q 
MAWGHANT CALCULATORS. INC, - OAKLAND «, CALIFORNIA C 



^ MARCrlATfT 
/ MODEL lOfFA 

Fin est... fastest, 
most versatile 
for volume 
figure work. 





MAflCHANT 

Wr"? "LlVE'TftB" 

MOO EL ABIOFA 

Exclusive special 
features for 
engineering, 
scientific and 
statistical 
figu rework 



MAftCHANT 
ftt.Mttti uirtf 

MODEL IOA&x 

Simplicity of 
operation and 
economy. ..with 
Ma rchant's 
most advanced 
features and 
accuracy controls 




COMINQ— THE New 

MQRCHflhT DECi* MAGIC 



NOW! a utility tractor 

Built' to 

"take it?" 

the NEW 

INTERNATIONAL" 
300 UTILITY 




Up to l r 000 pounds more built-in weight 

for push and pull-power keeps the Inter- 
national 300 Utility moving dirt where 
wheels on lighter tractors slip and stall. 
The powerful, att-troefor engine delivers up 
1o 39.5 drawhar hp . . . up to 4,379 pounds 
maximum push or pull. Stronger chassis, 
heavier power train, and characteristic IH 
stamina cut downtime, reduce maintenance. 

10 speeds forward with Optional Torque 
Amplifier— from 1.5 to 16.8 mph, TA pro- 
vides two speeds in each gear operator 
can increase pull-power up to 45% on the go 
without touching the clutch or shifting 
gears. Power is delivered to ihe rear wheels 
without interruption while changing tractor 
speed! 





Your IH Deal#r will demonstrate ! Look in the 
d unified directory . . . phone him today for 
an on-the-job test of the new 3O0 Utility. 
Nearly 50 items nf IH and special duty equip- 



ment let you match 300 Utility power and 
stamina to your job exactly. For free folder, 
write International Harvester Co., Dept. 
NB-2, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, 111, 



See Your 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALER 

InreriUjliOflof Hrjfvriler product pay tat 1h«fnietv*l 5(* MM— < MtCwmicfc Fafrrt Eqiripmenr and formall Tmdon 
, „ ► Mornr Trucks , . . Cra*i*r and Utility Trocio#j and Power Unili - Ce-ntr-al Qff\c», ChJcofl* 1, IIEnaih 



